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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 

kklGN O^ LE#IS XVL 

rHoift 
HIS ACCESSION TO THE THRONfi IN 1774, 
, TO HIS DEATH IN 1793. 



X Hfi first volume o^ the Menioirs o^ Lewis 
5CVI. treated of the state of France, from 
the liiiilrriage of this {>rince to the death of 
iewis XV. i shall now begin the history of 
ithe reign of the king, and shall carry it to 
the period of his ex:ecutioh. This reign will 
greatly attract the attention of posterity, who 
\vill find in the hi^ofy of this prince the 
catif^es of a revolution unparalleled in the 
annab of mankind. 

Ishdl not take upon me to dtetermine the 
liuiwbfet of those causes: the choice and ai> 
tang^ment of them is still a subject of dispute, 
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and can only be the result of much Impartial 
reflexion, at a time when the public are un- 
acquainted with file springs of action, and no 
one will be surety for the truth of historical 
representation, either to.his fellow-citizens or 
postefity. I shall content rrtysdlf, at ()resent, 
with relating in a few words what I have 
learned and observed under the old govern- 
ment, as to the decline of the monarchy, and 
the tendency of the general rhind towards 
a revolution, before the reign of Lewis XVI. 
I shall then point out in this preliminary 
discourse, the most remarkable epochs in the 
reign of this prince. . r . . 

' Hi^rical^^d chr^naiogical Enumeration ^f the 
p7*incipai Events ztiiich accelerated the Decline l}^ 
of Authority hiFrance^ before tiie.Aeign ofLtmis k 
XVI. Sketch of the Progress, qf. national Man^ 
ners. 

I liave alreddy sh^wB> ih 4h^ historical me- , 
Jirioirs pliMi^Iied by Buissofiy under thetitk of 
Memoirs of the Duke of RkJieiieUj .tl|e ftrstv 
breach nude in the state, towaids thp cjogpof 
the reign of Le\Vis XIV. Tfets priagfti/ilt- 
bfewt ih tois ttdtanced years^ tx^ed-ta^berfto-j 
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tilitted \vith the pfersonal atteWloA whifch he 
had formerly bestowed oti public affairs. Go- 
verned by a confessor, %Vho wafe himself di- 
rected by the secret passions and interests of 
his party; led astray by the seductions and 
mystical allui;ements of madame de Main- 
tenon, who conceived the presumptuous 
project of' obtaining a crown; this great 
monarch, in his moments of weakness and 
self-dereliction, sacrificed the jansenists and 
protectants to the hatred of the Jesuit and 
the ambition of this celebrated woman. At 
this period began the decline of the royal 
authority, so solid and imposing during the 
long reign of Lewis XIV. The unity of 
the government terminated with a passionate 
bull, and an unjust edict. Lewis XIV. was 
a sovereigti powerful and revered, while he 
acted as a pacificator and the curb of internal 
fafctions. He wafe then the universal monarch 
of the French, the protector and father of all 
talents, the administrator-general of all the 
force of the kingdom, and the director of 
^ tfee will of his people. In an unguarded 
moment, he deprived the kingdom of the 
Clitics and activity of the protestants, a nu- 

a2 
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merous body, addicted to commerce, industry, 
and manufactares, that had so much con- 
tributed to tlip wealth of the state. He 
ceased to countenance the Uterary emulation 
of tlie jansenists, who, particularly in the so- 
ciety of Port-Royal, had been an ornament of 
his reign. H\e did still more; he persecuted 
both the jansenists and protestants, and forgot 
|iimself so far as to employ, for this purpose, 
preposterous laws, at a time too when the state 
was in profound peace. The French at that 
period found themselTCs divided, by law and 
hi/ fact, into catholics and protestants; into 
persecutors and persecuted; into jansenists 
and courtiers. Previous to the law and the 
bull which prpduced these ravages^ tlie two 
parties, identitied and. confounded together, 
laboured in concert; Jansenism, by en- 
lightening the nation with its works, which 
posterity has preserved ; protestantism, by 
€:nriching France by commerce and the arts. 
The king, by harassing these two parties of non^ 
conformists, before submissive to his power, 
united them in open opposition to the govern- 
xtient. The consequences of these two errofs 
in politics clearly evince the powerful infiur 



encc wrought by an unjust law aiad a mischiev^ 
ous bull on the iiiinds of the French. The 
law> driving to despair a hundred thoiisan'd of 
our protectant artists, forced them to abaniteiiP 
this delicious climate, which we love s4)^ pas-; 
sionately ; and they made an offer of Shelineartfij 
of the age of Lewis XIV. to our neighbours 
and natural enemies, whose^ rude and unskil- 
ful attempts they greatly improved: The bull 
was productive of effects equally fatal, A di-? 
version in the progress of the human- mind 
was the first result. To works of public 
utility, derived from Ptart-Royali and the Je- 
suits before the persecution, sudceeded those 
odious and innumerable books of theological 
controversy; and the bull besides ga;ve* rise in 
France to those endless disputes between thfe 
court and parliaments, which, iiji 1788, strikrk 
so fatally the power of the state. 
\ To the reign of Lewis XIV. succeeded the 
regency of Philip of Orleans, remarkable for 
its follies, its immoralities^ and its orgiesl 
The royal family, splendid, numerous, and 
carefully educated in the principles, style, and 
gpiritof Lewis XIV., hac^all become extincti 
pxcepting one child five years of age, and 
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two legitimated princes. The nation, und^ 
Philip, was deprived of a brilliant court, of 
Ae usual regulator and guide, and departed all 
9t once jfromthe decent character which had 
prevailed under Lewis XIV., to the selfish-* 
liess and libertinism of the regency. The 
spirit df stock'jobbjng introduced itself into 
all; dasse3 of society, infecting individuals^ 
from the dounter of the tradesman to the 
peerage, and even to the cabinet of the duke 
t)f la Force. It is this same spirit which we 
see at presentextinguishing the ancient gene* 
ropity and afBbctions of the French, But the 
virtuous cardinal Fleiiry, untainted with the 
{prevailing corrujption of manners, and a friend 
to the laudable customsj^.the moralsj, and natu- 
ral graces, which the French had carried under 
the preceding reign to the highest pitch of 
perfection, happily obtained the exclusive con^ 
fidencfe of the youpg Lewis XV. The long 
administration of this prelate gave sufficient 
time tp refineand fashion an entire generation'J 
and to rcrestablish, at court and in the capi- 
tp], the decent morals which had been pro- 
scribed by the licentious example of the re- 
gent and his family, the abb6 Dubois,^ Law^ 
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ahdodie :cetebbat©d Go>uftfejj&ra of the th^fe. 

Frencli lb ^bm^pmi^tiQtfi the 'rilkft,' aikS iifdef 

tii©rii^iJ>ky;^aijd*gaIiffflt|y^so lately the orna*' 
isuiilt andofitappcasiiof the roj^abauthbrity/ 
wecie seen ito iJeviipe with new lustre. Liewls 
XV ;, St ; *the ! death of carding Fleuryy was 
tlic ididof tlweiiatibn. '^He Was unanimoiiisly ' 
difitiijgiliBhed' '4)y the 4kle of weli-belov^d: 
Dhe spirk of the • mona^ehy hteing ihen re-' 
GSlabliabdi in lite splendor and prtniordial 
purity, tbeyiguve this peri&d the 'name of 
i^ gl^ri&us fears of the khig^s reign^ 
{tome aBweteiJdtes of «vhiohl> published iri tKe 
Mjeinoiis^* tibove" cited ; anecdotes tha^ Were 
comjaiiufvtcat^d to me b^ several distinguished 
persou^ge!#, who, brought up in the court of 
LewisXIV<»^ tiad observed also and were well 
ic<j44aintfe4 ^Vith that of his successor, under 
wllow-^y had occupied the first iemploy- 
mdnts in; .tlae &tate. They 4iad the talent of 
geiftearalisittgdKjif ideas, and they recited with 
pkaisU'Fe the pii^vcipal events of their time, 
ail -have related thetn. I speak particularly 
^cardinal de Luynes and marshal Richelieu. 
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Thp former had been, educated at the faoiirt 

0^, J^ewis XIV,, with his^great-giiaaddoas; anA 

tt^^lattfjr under, the eye .of madtaaaie de Main^ 

tei3jOi|.j . But, towalrds tbe . middle of the/ 

century, the modern philosophy gave a new 

turn to the genius of) the* nation. The; 

French, light, amiable^ disposed to oon^ 

f^de in th^r government>^ distinguished tilt 

t^ien a? lovers of polity Uteratux^ aiid the? 

arts, all at once bec^pie r^asQners, Thpy 8et» 

themselvea to ^^mine the doctrines of redfit 

giop, and theco^istituent principles 6f the state* 

a^nd of adiriinistration. They p^roeive^ for 

the first tirocj, that abuses s\Yarm in the gor 

vernn^ent of .their country ; ^nd they desire aad 

insist, in all its braijphesi on a reform. The 

English, whose name h^ been odious at 

court since the death of Charles I^ Jmd the 

expulsion of the Stuarts, were now^ considies 

red a^ an enlightened people, ^nd admitted 

to the character of mm. The idcas,^ the 

manners, the writings of the English, be-: 

gan to be more relished' in France, to the 

prejudice of absolute authority.^ A woman) 

of low rank, honoured by a marriage with M. 

Ip Normand-d'Etioles, becomes the mistreass 
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of t^fe'XV., and affects to be the patron of 
arts and philosophy. ''* 

* Hitherto the spirit of the times had not per* 
mitted the title 6f rat/alrnUifiesh^to begh^eii^tcf 
ariy Stht^f 'females than'^ticK^as were di^tiiio 
guished botH'by th^ir rank in- society and^Jftir 
hM\?'^' The king/ by taking -Into favou'f^iiiu 
dame Ite Normand, dnce madahie ^ Pdm|)a^* 
dour, approached too near to the liiiririers df 
tlie regency. A stranger in these circiiWp 
stances, the dtikfe of Ghoiseul, comes^ ito 
destroy th^dif^omatic system of the hous6 
of Bourbon,"^ with respect to foreign powers; 
Irf the inteifer government, he violates also 
the system of the court relative to 'the 
parliaments. The character of this minister 
was that of making every thing worse 
m France. Choiseul united v^ith hiadamie 
d'i • Pompadour for supporting the rismg 
philosophy, to the prejudice of the opinioniS 
v(%ifch -protected the ancient institutions. The 
sfebufeful war of seven years debased the 
military genius of the French. Tjie duke of 
Choiseul, madame de Pompadour, and the 
parliaments, so much interested in maintain** 
^ng future generations in submission to the 



i^xisting forip of gcvernin^nt, ^tta^Htbeorilcr 
of Jesuits, established at the remarjc^b^q epoch 
of t^e re^emtiofl pf the modern monarohips^ 
^nd efitablishecj p^irppsely to sprfad, ifi tb^r 
n>m4$ of yputh. the prinplples which wf^ M>^ 
$|t)|]j)0(rt of itj The rising generation is de- 
piriy(e4f from the yQ» }T&'2, pf the instrvcr* 
tioiir of the Jesuits, which ton4ed tp supi- 
pprt the royal aiut^wity and the love of 
0|r4er, ^nd jealously opposed the dMl^iDe 
^f philosophical innovations. . The :.influ- 
cjice of the , writings of Volt^ir^i^jid tiie prin^ 
ci{^e&of Rousseau, upon tbe.mijQds pf the 
generation who have conducted, the Frept^h 
revolution^ succeeds to the influence of tk^ 
^pctrine of the Jesuits iup<;^ the prc^^dklgi 
generations. General education has n# 
loflger ^ny congruity. On one side, in^ 
delity; on the other, a contempt of tli^ a^ 
pient rules of public decencyt succeeds to '^ 
respect for these moral apd religioup 0p^ 
nions- Lewis XV., the ^bb6 Tetray/ thie 
prince of Soubise, the duke of la Vrillii^re, th? 
twpRiGhelieus,.&c. &c., contribute tp increase 
ihe depravity. French gallantry is agaiii 
changed into libertinism, Lewis XV., at aik 



advanced period of his life, tekes mto'kfeepkig 
a woman from the lowest eks» of- common 
prostitutes. France loses her Gi^t tfblxkidw 
At home, tiie court and l^adian^ntfe'ia.bandbn 
thenisekes to fehameful debates. Disordiir 
in the finances is at its height ; and tbft- mgtit 
of Lewis XV. terminates as it bad begun,' 
The regent had introduiDed imi^oraUtjr inttf 
France; Lewis XV, re-estabfisbed it. An4i?d»t 
this general corruption of ^lantters, themind^^ 
soothed at inter v^als with a di^rers-ity in tbd 
scene : it observes with pleasw^'sotne S*cietie» 
in the capital, preserved' from the conlagiott of 
vicious prindiples ; such, for instance> as the 
court of the duke of Orleans, father of M* 
Egaht6, The ftrst prince (#f the blbod con- 
ckidcd his life in the b(!)Som 'bf the ai^ts and 
of decent pleasures, while the king termi* 
nated kis in the bosom of vice. And such 
at tliat time was the influence of women iii 
the monarchy, that a common prostitute, 
sharing the king*s bed, reduced him to a 
state that reflected disgrace on royalty ; 
while another woman, enlightefn^ and vir^ 
tiMus, madame de Montesson, privately mar- 
ried to the duke o( Orleans, re-established, 
in the Palais*Royal, decency, t?aste, litera- 



furfe, the. arts, and the splendor of Lewm 
XIV., which the late duchess of Orleans,, 
piadamp Conty, had banished from it. 
r >Thus the selfishness and impure manners 
^f; the time, of the regency prevailed at the 
eourt of Lewfe XV. towards the close of his 
life; hut with this diflference, that France^, 
lender the timid and virtuous Fleury, was 
SQOii re-estaUiahed in its former situa- 
1*0551; while, imder Lewis XVI., though 
the monarch was always virtuous and exem-, 
plary in his morals, France, instead of re-^ 
turning to itself, ran headlong into a revolu-^ 
tion : with this difference also, that under 
the regent, and during the whol6 reign of 
Lewis, XV*, th^ class of citizens preserve 
their niorals, which the court, the rich, 
the fashionable, and the great, universally 
?ibandon; while, during the revolution, 
the low^r class, who took possession of 
places and employments, become corrupt- 
ed in their turn, and leave to the old. re- 
mains €>f the ancient nobility {he gloomy 
honours of severity and Jansenism. Such 
was the progress of public morals, and » the 
declension of authority, from the end of the 
5e?enteenth century to the dsath of L?wi? 



Xy. li is with a generation, formed a£ att 
the vices of a decaying monarchy, that tHd 
revolutionists have atJeiTiJ>ted to construct a 
dempcracy; • , . • \ 

'Etiurheration of the principal Epochs ipf the 
Reign of Letvis- XVI. which led to the Revalue 
tion. . . ,' ' ' .; 

However rapid has been the d^ine of 
authority, under Lewis XVI;, however ipre- 
cipitate the events which brought the mon- 
archy to its termination, nature, in this cata- 
strophe, has followed a method and a grada-* 
tion of events, which it is the duty of the histo- 
rian to study and describe. The object be- 
fore Us is not a conftagratior?, whicK. lay$ 
waste in a momqnt art immense po^sessiodi 
The energy pf the monarchical power, be- 
fore the accession of the king, had already der 
clined in. the country; and. the ;hou$e of 
Bourbon, which had for ageS accustomed 
all nations to its preponderance, enjoyed no 
longer the ancient influence attached to its 
name. 

Lewis XVI.^ diuring a rdgtf of j&fteen 
years replete with errors, accelerated llifc 
jitatc of declension by. various • impotlant 
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fideaBures, which become so many memora- 
ble epochs in our history. Created king of 
the French, after the fall of his bastilles and 
his military power, he likewise leaves to its 
fate the new government entrusted to his 
care, which we distinguish by the name of 
the constitutional monarchy. He beheld the 
inalienable domain of his crown converted 
into a national domain, and the French re- 
public succeed to the inheritance of his fa- 
thers. He saw the long succession of princes 
and kings, whose names are lost in the 
darkness of antiquity, terminate in himself. 
Abandoned both by the royalists of the 
old government and by the constitutional 
royalists, we see him reduced to so humi- 
liating a state as to be an object of pity to 
Eurdpe, and of calumny or derision to the 
French. 

LewisXVI. had heard himself successively 
called by various names, the first of which, in 
hk Infancy, was that of duke of Berry. 

On the death of his father, daiipjiin of 
France. 

On the death of Lewis XV., king of France 
4tnd Kmmrre. 
: : Before the revolution, Lecvis the be7tefi<mu 
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In thp month of August 1 789, by the decree 
of thS cohstituent assembly^ r'estorer of liberty. 

Bythd constitution of 1791> king (f tkc 
Frtnch. 

By the minority of the legislative assembly 
in the month of June 119^2^ Monsieur V^o. 

In the month of August of the same year, 
^nd since by the national convention, Lewh 
Capet^ Lemis the traiior^ mid Lems the last. 

This series of titles expresses the nature of 
his different situatioi^; itrecalls to mind the op- 
probridus appellations which the Fren<:h gave 
id their kings during the primordial anatchy. 
X^wis XVL hfeard the inhabitants of Paris 
ixstiow on him the last of these denominations 
at the dose of the second legislature; and at 
^ mcanent whren^ a refugee in the loge du 
iogographe*^ he was destined by the legia^- 
iative assembly to die hotel of justice^ or 
dbe palace of Luxembourg, with an allows 
5ance of fiVe hundred thousand livres; wliilfe 
the contmum 0( Parisy excited by the duke 
4f£ Orleans, prepared for him the tower of tlie 
T^tople. 

' * A sort x!)f box or lobhy in the ndtioird^assTeniltity, set aparl 
for the reyport^r.^-^T. 
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The history of the reign of this prinde i§ 
a series of extraordinary events, whicif, un*- 
der the different denominations of liberty, re- 
form of abuses, state of perfection, public mo^ 
rals^ hmnanity, and patriotism, divested 'him 
gradually of all liis power* AVe may perceive 
the revolution issuing from the royal coun- 
cij, from acts of the parliament, from; the ad- 
ministration of the finances, from the vice? of 
the clergy, from the public and private life of 
.the leadingstatesmen, and, lastly, from thebefld 
.productions of the republic of letters, allstrong- 
ly indicative of an impending revolution. Like 
die multitude of springs and rivulets, which, 
descending from lofty mountains, and swelhtig 
with the accession of neighbouring springs 
and rivulets, are converted into torrents and 
-great rivers, which no force can resist, the 
revolution, under the reign of this prince*, 
increased by the succession of various evenfal, 
fruitful in new consequences : this hks obHged 
me, in the body of the present work, and at 
every change of scene, to arrange in a natu- 
ral order, and by a new classification, the facts 
which have either, been the signs .of our j:e- 
volutions, or have paved the way to them- 



r Among the. causes decisis of <he Frencji 
i^tdlution, uijKier tKe reign of Lewis XYI,, 
nine priBCipal objects >Vill merit the. attenr 
•tion of futuceages. The return into \SLdmi- 
nistrfrtion of a minister exiled by LQwis X V^ 
-M. de.Maurepas, who oifertjufined ill.lhebac- 
jriers which .this prin«ge h^d. ere^ed.fpr thP 
(juf^port of thciroyal atithOJcityKaijditlierrec^U 
of a vindictive: and turbulent /pftfliapfc^t; ip 
the. room of one which :vw$ .obs9<yii<jys# 
.wereTegacded by mc» of:pepet^aUon astfefj 
ipreludesto.some great changes in the m«n- 
jarchy. . .^ . A;seditio(U8 andinnovatingip^iloso- 
jphy, introduced under administratioas whi<;h 
till, then had persecuted it, cjQnfiurm^d, ip 
■a^shorfc jtimcy >these speculative appr^hen^iftof, 
fwhich became still more a^{^rent, wheprtfep 
;gfrvernment,\ under the pretfe^t, of reducing 
i$h«ft .'«iaatime powex of Englfind, sept the 
,fi0«r^r,of the, French ycmth Jto le3r>n ip 
.America thejifol^ art-of €}$diting;re»^Qlutic>f^, 
of dethronipg kings, and erqctin^ a r^p^bUc 
M otlifti.ejcpiense pf Geprge, III. The^ ^fs 
entertained . rmp^Ung .tferis. if erigs fef i^fifftTft 
.tubversive }pfe<be .estahUsb^Mt gfijTeifipawHin 
VOL. II. . b . _ ,, ; 
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l^rance, were farther confirmed, when s 
coailition of the ministry'and opposition took 
place, first under M. Turgot, and afterwards 
under Mr. Necker. Previous to the admi- 
nistration of these two celebrated men, the 
court had reprehended, as disloyal and se- 
ditious, the opinions, writings, and con^ct 
of the French, which tended to weaken a 
reverence for kings, and an unqualified siib^ 
.mission to authority. Under Turgot, OA 
. the contrary, and particularly under Mn 
Necker, the innovating systems^ meet with 
the patronage of the minister; and we find 
the words, reigning opinion^ pubiic mind, and 
^apposition, introduced in the preambles oC 
laws and the official writings of administrsb- 
tion. This word opposition h^d been used 
Jn France to signify the hostile state of the 
'minority of the^ English pdfliament towavdis^ 
' the coOTt, thfe ministry, the hoUse- of peers, 
and the house of commons'; but Mr. Necker; 
by adopting and introdticing tlie principles of 
'Ihis opposition in France, gave dignity to it, 
rfenfdered it official, concurrod with it in 
changing the character of the government, 
and called it to his assistance. 
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The couft its^f, during this declQmiOB,:0r 
rather during the rfefornls introduced by the 
temper of the timesj to u§e the expressions 
which . prevailed in societies and the most 
distinguished writings, the court itself la- 
. boured blindly on its part to effect its own 
destruction^ The mon^rchyj during the pp- 
ripds of its energy and poW€x, had been the 
central poipt of public rpvcprence and.aflfep- 
tion ; the whole natipij seemed to be. pccju- 
.pied with the lustre of the king.' -Uncjer 
. Lewis Xyi., on the contrary, the state ap- 
peared to be intent only on cultivating the 
general interests of the public. The coiu-t 
was, besides, being entirely composed of 
.inexperiejiced youth, devoted ^o pleasures 
and novelty, could not bear the restraints of 
ceremony practised under the preceding 
reigns. The ceremonial of Versailles, intro- 
duced by reflexion and experience, no longer 
secured it from the indiscreet obtrusions of 
the public, nor from the examination and 
dangerous remarks of the malevojent- Tht 
pomp of royalty became an . object of 
uneasy constraint, and afterwards of plea- 
santry and derision. The court, reduced by 

b Si 



'»h^ idea of ian excelleint and refined aditiini-' 
stration, imdei* philosophical ministei^, ima-- 
*gih^d, that it was trancing WwitAs peife6- 
tldh, by adopting the ttoveltics^ which the 
monarchy, better informed with respect to ks 

^ihterestSi had ever most strenuously repressed* 
liet us develdp the sequel of thesfe ideas, anki 

^divide in a methodical manner our geneAi 
observations, still f{>Uowing the progress awd 

"^fttfttire bf 'the innovating spirit of liberty, 

^ whidh has gradually debased ahd subverted 
^he edifice of our ancient political institti- 
ttbns. 

FIRST EPOCH. 

yiecall of Count ic Mnutepas to the Aitidni- 
- • ' ^ stration. 

The 'recall of count de Maurepas la 

court, the spirit and direction which he gave 

tb the general affairs of the state, must be 

* considered under the reign of Lewis XVI., 

as the first of those remarkable epochs, fruit- 

.^ fill of unforeseen events. 

TLewis XV., though shut up in a seraglio^ 
and of no personal significance m govern- 
ment. Inherited, nevertheless, "from his ances- 
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toes; die love of sailitary and absolute power. 
He had received from Liewi3 XIV., by 
ineaos pf die family of Noailks, several me- 
moirs, drawn up with judgment, wli^^ii 
pointed oBt the art qf pye^rving to the 
house of Bourbon the submission of the: 
people, and of preventing the g^nei^al causey 
of the dissolutiom of states. E^iripg a p^*. 
Hod of fifty^nine years, l-ewisXV. h^ 
himself obseirved ail that was natural aiui q^ 
vious on this, point with regard to the fears c^ 
has ancestor?* " I see dearly how the ina* 
chine goes," said he, a fdw years beJ^ore hisi 
dieath ; " but I do pot know what it wiU bor 
come after me, and how Berry will be able 
to manage it/' Maupeou and Terray, when 
called to his eouDcik, finding hinx disposed 
to approve of pktqsof policy for streQgtl>e](Mng 
his authority, which began to dwlifflP* kr 
boured with succcsaj towards, thi? ejid pf J^i? 
reign, to extingui^ in France every idea qf 
fiberty, by the suppression of the parliame^its, 
The count deMattrep4»# by reestablishing 
the disgra^^d parliament, by calling into go- 
vernment the proscribed philosophy, and, by 
SUbstityl^^ Turgo^.a^^. pecker to Terray, 
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and Malesherbes to la Vrilll^re and -Mauw 
peou, laboured in quite a contrary direction. 
Little solicitous about fixture events, little. 
capable either of perceiving or prevents* 
ing them, Maurepas, in hatred to the me-r 
mory of the king, who had kept him twenty- 
SIX. years in disgrace or exUe, xiestroyed 
every thing which that prince had estahlish-» 
ed in favour of the roy^l authority, and con- 
stituted anew, to the advantage of liberty, 
what the king ha4 overthrown in favour of 
despotism. His resentment, long smothered 
and concentrated, broke forth under Lewis 
XVL, in measures of policy contrary ta 
those which had been exhibited , under 
Lewis XV, These measures he intended to 
direct only against the establishments of 
Lewis XV. ; but they were, in fact, so many 
assaults upon the vitals of .the monarchy; 
and thus the imperial powjer of the crown 
was destroyed by the hands of the firi^t niini7 
ster, ^ 

SECOND EPOeH, 
ReestabHshment of the ParliiMiie?iis. 
The count de Maurepas, in recalling to its 
functions the pafliaraent which, Hke him-s 
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€elf, had been exiled by Lewis XV /, dtdtiot 
see, that be was establishing, by the side of the 
kin^ a party in opposition to the government. 
The extreme levity of his disposition, his 
taste for novelties arid desire of measures 
contrary to the circumstances and causes of 
his exile, did not allow him to perceive, that 
the moment an opposition becomes legal and 
official in a military monarchy, tlie nature of. 
the government is dissolved, and political 
debates succeed to the absolute will of the 
sovereign. The vain conditions which he 
imposed^ in jre-constituting the parlianient, 
for preventing or suppressing its former 
violences against the will of the monarch, 
tended only to confirm its desire of eluding 
tliose shackles, and gave it an importance 
which it never before enjoyed in the state. 
Of a disposition naturally vindictive, de- 
veloping a copious train of expedients in its 
resentment^ forgetful of the benefit con- 
ferred by its recall, but perpetually awake 
to the remembrance of its exile and the 
uiijust deprivation of its employments, this 
restless and turbulent magistracy avenged 
itself afterwards, to the detriment of the royal 
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mrthority and its own. Wie dhall heboid 
some of its members of the greatest integrity 
become the precursors of an implacable 
revolution, of which they were themselves 
the first victims, as they ha4 been also t)ie 
hrst authors. 

THIRD EPOCH. 

Admnistrqtmis qf Turgct and Makshetbes^ 

The administration of Malesherbe» and 
Turgot is the third epoch of the reign of 
Lewis XVI. 

' Before M. de Maurepas had called these 
two virtuous and philosophical men to the 
i^de of the throne^ the governnient im-^ 
prisoned every Frenchman who had the 
boldness to manifest principles of a nature 
dangerous to the royal authority. Voltaire, 
repeatedly sent to the Bastille or exiled, 
obliged to abandon his country, and pass the 
remainder of his life in a n^eighbouring state; 
Diderot thrown into the state prison of Vin- 
Cannes; the Sorbonrie censuring BufFon, and 
enjoying the inquietude which it gave him; 
Helyetius losing his^ employments at court ; 
Raynal and Rousseau struck with the thun- 
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deri)dlte of the parliaawtot, and wi:^ of arrest 
ag»ii)st theih; wese so many strong: pnio6 
under the young king of the spirit of the 
government under his ^predecessor. 

The monarchy had thus already removed 
out q£ the way every citiocen! of talented and 
iiirtue, A ri^id probity, foreign to the snan^ 
ners of the times, was ISttle suiited to a court 
become almost totally (kpraired. l^hings 
were in this i^ituation when^ Mn^eaherJies and 
Turgot first appeared at Versailles in the 
character of ministers. They laboured zea- 
lously for the advancement of d^ftJrning 
Jiberty ; tliey gave importance to philosophy, 
which had hitherto been banished from, the 
g0yer^ment; and protected various institutions^ 
calculateki for the purposes of beneficence and 
humanity, which had never been considered, 
but as secondary objects in France. Males^ 
herbes carried his patriotic zeal so far as to 
vbit and inspect binaself the state prisons; he 
expressed in strong terms his: indignation 
ligainat the abuser of the Bastille^ he testified 
his compassion fox, the individuals^ \Yhoni the 
precautions ojT gover^iment held there in. a 
l^talp of rigid qtmfiaement;^^ hej^mented 
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loudly and bitterly the oppressed condition 
-of the French. The effects produced by the 
new principles of the minister relative to this 
point are known and felt. Turgot, on his 
part, gave the genius of the nation a par- 
ticular direction towards liberty, by his care 
to protect it; he often allowed it to expatiate 
beyond the limits of authorised jurisdiction, 
paving the way for innovations extremely fo^^ 
reign to the aricient system of government. 

FOURTH EPOCH. 

Writings and Administration ofNecker. 
• Mr. Necker, whose ministry forms the fourth 
epoch of the reign of Lewis XVT., laboured 
with still greater boldness and success in the 
prosecutioif^of the same plan. Malesherbes 
and Titfgot had favoured what they called 
the reigning opinion : Necker knew and ap* 
preciated the revolutionary genius of the 
opposition; and gave it consequence in France, 
by calling it the public opifiiofi. In this 
word he thought was comprised, not orily a 
check to the abuses of power, but the sta* 
biKty of his own elevation ; and this public 
opinion became the first moving power, the 
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pfincipal levfet 6f the t^Vtfltitidn. A citizen 
of a small ctemocratital* i^tate, which had 
l^ngi since renounced tfe'6 papal religion; as 
well as the government of a prince anduhe 
order of nobility, he found himself at court 
so foreign in sentiments and habits tb' the in-- 
tereste of the two first dasses of the French,^ 
born the guardians of the ancfenti ^gtrvwn-*'; 
ment, that betweenthept and him the«e sul^* 
sieted a perpetual vat iance: 

Before the' reign of Lewis XVL, the^ 
state cbntinued to direSct with authority the 
movements of opposition; it repressed in it 
every in$tp.nce' of extravagance or inordinate 
freedom, and treated it as: a rebellious fac- 
tion, capabl<s> howeVer, of amendment. Mu 
Necker was desirous, that ^ his system, under 
the denomination of picblic opinion, should 
itself reform the government ; and this was 
the first effectual step towards the dissolution 
of the state. Previous to the reign of Lewis 
XVI. > the people, totally sequestered from 
the knowledge of public affairs, were con- 
derrined, as in all states the most securely 
constituted, to passive obedience : and all 
jthe writings of Mr. Nepker, on the contrary. 
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evince it to be the wish of. this minister, Uiifit 
the peopte should judge . of the measures of. 
goyeirnipent, and that, on their jud^m^t^i 
bis. credit and fame might be established^? 
Despotisni had. for ages abolished^ in ma.<^, 
ny ptovinces^ the tnterior administradoa 
of the. fctatc ; aaid^ by the establishment of 
poiirincial administfatibus, Mr. Necker open-. 
ed a/way for exciting ambition to take part 
in the affairs of goyernment. Every one of 
bk new institutions tended insensibly to sub- 
vert the character and principles of dte anr- 
eient constitution. 

' Protestantism, odious to the prevailing 
religion, and to the monarchy, on accoimt 
of its affinity to republican fr0edom> had 
been excluded from all dignities and admi^ 
ttfetrative employments in the state; the 
court still persisted unjustly to despise and 
trample upon it; but now, indirectly ho-^ 
noured by the elevation of a protestant to 
the dinistry, in violation pf the usages, laws, 
and former spirit of the government, it be^ 
gins to conceive the hope of creating a new 
telministration,/and organising it to its own 
jdvanta^, at the expense of a step-motheri 
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verity. Lewis XIV., and Leiris XV.^: faad 
pi^sislti^ <ki l«fiming^ the ^s»qctiim oflogiti- 
maoy ia the bd{^tism6 at)d ^ mai-riagfes <of pFt- 

'^tejtants, fdr riie piwpdee vof ^keeping tkat 
ipit^ ih ii statfe ^f siibje«lo»; <^uti umter 
iefe^isXVL, the statebegati to be^aw^ianted 
of this'fiart of its legirf^don; amd* wiBWDg 
to b6con46' more hOttSittfe^and )usVut 4*-^ 
TOOftfeftied ty*' degrees' the fabric >irf fits an- 
<^ient ^ iH^ti^ioiis, atifd^^dteml tb& :gaiius of 
them. ,v 

At the commteiicement of Mr. Neofctf s 
^fiht ^iititoisifry, there ivas already knowjv ki 
Friattfefe a^great variety of princijfles «id 
^ystSiris on'^he admktis«afaEtionof thefiiMmurite, 
Ttfeich' ^tjlti*faftely divided into t\vlo::^syBtwiis 
r^^tigniiit to^^acfe oth^er. It is necessary^ in 
the history of the king, to distinguish them 
accttfetely. 

Tlie lirlt paity, 'str6*ig in the* number cf 

*ec6Aoih}sti ' \Vhich composed it, Avished lo 
provide for the expenses of a great agricul- 

^'t6tal state, silch as France, by the produce 
^of agrifcultiitfe. M. Turgot was the chief Bup-. 

'^tiorterof this doctrine, <atid' the head of i» 
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potrerful innovating .party whigb it h^ 
formed in tlie state. 

-1. The other party> no less active, ;)vas wp- 
-ported by the bankers, for the n^ost part 
entliusiasts in favour of EngU^h ppHtics, who 
were perpetually insisting on the necessity 
of diylomatUing ih^ ^m?ice, and haying re- 
course, in the ei^cigenci^s of the stj^te, to the 
transfer of debts, to p^p^ currency,; to loa^, 
andr to credit* Mr: Necker,, at the head of 

' the bankers and . a' cteaidpi:abie nuijfiber of 
men of letters, was the chief of this party. 
During the. great dienaand for mo^iey; oc- 
casioned by the declaration of war; with Eng- 
land, Mr. Necker, alr^y an opponent to 

,Ae system of Tusr^, manifested a de- 
tetmined repugn^cy to tlip ^ts^x; \ipoi;i lands, 
extolling the doctrine of the English relative 
to credit^ the transfer of debts, and the i^ethpd 
of raising money by loans. This ragp for 
English politics in finance raised. Mr. 
Necker to. the highest degree of con^er^-* 
tion. ; , 

To the perpetual opposition x)f these, jLVfO 
parties, and their animated and e^traoi(^i- 

'. nary, debates,, is to be jiscribed the, constant 



ductuatioh of the system of finances under 
Lewis XVI., as to the receipt^ and the abso- 
lute impossibility of establishing, during ilm 
reign, a definitive plan respecting it, resulting 
from the nature of a country at once agriciAi^i- 
•turAl and commercial, like France. 

In reality, as soon as Turgot ox Calonne 
tame into office, and developed their princi* 
■pies respecting the administratiodi of Tthe 
finances, according to the established riilefe 
of the receifff this plan was immediately 
attacked in every shape by the partisans of 
credit and loans, who always succeeded in 
overthrowing uath tumultuous opposition the 
preceding system. 

When, on the contrary, the A nglo^-Genemse 
system, reestablished in credit and authority, 
carried into execution its plans, made a mo- 
tion for loans, or negotiated to great extent 
in the. public fimds, the system of the form(^ 
'French financiers in opposition, and whose 
interests were effected by the change, excited 
a fresh commotion, which overturned the 
system of Mr. Necker. \ 
' . Heiice arose the multitude of productions. 



issUied from the press by Mr. Necker and his 
psirty, against Turgot, Calonne, Montes- 
quieu^ and our ancient finance, the receipts 
of which, under the house of Bou^boi), had 
supplied the expenditure of the most mag- 
nificent power in Europe, dethroned Aus- 
tria in Spain, at Naples, in the two Bur- 
gundies in Tuscany and Alsace, &c., and 
carried the. most costly arts to the height of 
ffieir improvement and: spleikdor. , . :» . 

Hence arose, in a contrary, direction,; th^ 
writings of Turgot, Condorcet, Calonne^ 
Mixabeau, and the old financiers, farming io 
their turn the opposition to Mr. Necker, and 
overthrowing with similar tumult this inno- 
•yarting administrator, find hi3 countrymen, 
who succeeded him in the direction.of the 
.finances^ 

France, administered upon tlie old. plan. of 
the rQceipts, had supported for. ages the 
.'expenses of a nation the most warlike and 
sumptuous in Europe. Administered, on the 
•xontfcaiy, upon the plan: of the English, it 
was exhausted in a few years, by therweight 
^ loans ^d the. interest which jdie old 
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taxes were become incapable of covering; 
and it was at the important period of the 
7naximum of the interest, and the viaximum 
of the loan and taxes, that the revolutions and 
the great national bankruptcies began. Let 
us here develop concisely the disorder occa- 
sioned in the administration of the finances. 
The source of our calamities originates in the 
extraordinary and novel system of a French 
administration, harassed by a Genevese op- 
position, which, in consequence of its pur- 
suits, obtains itself the administration. Let us 
analyse this new and cruel mechanism, which 
raises and lowers successively two opposite sys- 
tems in the financial department, and brings 
into play the different parties of the revolu- 
tion, with which it is mixed and incorporated. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE FINANCES. 
Arimimsiration. Opposition* 

Turgot. Necker, a G«nevesc. 

Necker, 1st ministry. Calonne, a Frenchman. 

Calonne. Necker, a Genevesc. 

Necker, 2cl ministry. Montesquiou, a Frenc*hnian. 

Montesquiou, principal admi- Clavieres, a Genevese* 
nistrator of the committee of 
• finances. 
Glaviqres, 1st ministry. All Franoe, except the giron- 

dists. 
Clavieres, 2d ministry. Cambon, a Frenchman. ^ 

Cambon, principal admlnistra^ Johanot, a Genevese* 
tor of the committee of 
finances. 
Johanot, principal administra- 
tor, of the committee of 
finances. 

Thus, the annals of the administration ofi 
the finances in France, from, the first year o£^ 
the king's reign, to 1794,. present, us with 
the alternate succession of five principal 
ministries, or French administrations, coun- 
teracted by the writings, opposition, and in- 
trigues of an Anglo-Genevese party, who 
succeeded in overthrowing Turgot, in extin- 
guishing Calonne's system of receipts, in in. 
stituting in France the scourge of the as- 
signats, and introducing bankruptcy, &:c. 
This anarchical view of a French ad. 
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mirii^ration of our finances, assailed by 
three novel Anglo-Genevese doctrines; this 
description of contrary and contcfidirig ad- 
ministrations, which fall under the blows of 
their rivals, and rise again several times, still 
to fall once more ; is it not a proof of the 
inexhaustible resources of France, which is 
able to resist all the kinds of destructive 
systems introduced by a stranger ? 

The system of finance observed in England 
is doubtless a singular one; but this depends 
upon the nature of the country, which' is in- 
sular and maritime rather than agricultural. 
England, as a commercial power, is the first 
power in Europe. Jis an agricultural power, 
she is in the second or third rank only. The 
extraordinary expenses of England, in- time 
of war, are supplied by her crqdit and indus- 
try ; taxation there is as its maximum. At the 
d'eath of Lewis XV., the extraordinaries of the 
war could be derived only from the taxes, or 
loans founded upon them. The practice of 
a contrary doctrine has thrown the finances 
into the labyrinth of the revolution, from 
which they are not yet disengaged. 

No man of probity, however, can accuse 
c2 
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Mr. Necker of malversation with regard to 
pur country, nor of connivance either wdth 
England or his countrymen who succeeded 
him, agitators of France, who have ruined us. 
Mr. Necker had a plan. England, more free 
than France; England, strong by her credit 
and constitution, had attracted his attention. 
He was desirous that France should be 
governed in the manner of England, and did 
not reflect, that the English government was 
the result of a national agreement, which fol- 
lowed after her terrible civil wars. He was 
for giving us this English result without its 
preliminaries, and yet the dreadful prelimi- 
naries themselves have not procured in France 
the result projected by this statesman, 

FIFTH EPOCH. 

The Liberty of America. 

While the spirit of the administration was suf- 
fering violence in France, under the first mini- 
stry of Mr. Necker, the frivolous Maurepas 
induced the monarch to support, in spite of 
his personal dispositions, the American in- 
surgents against their mother-country. 

It was an extraordinary circumstance, to 
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behold, in the French monarchy, the ardour 
of so many young men of quality, renounc- 
ingth e pleasures of a voluptuous court, to fly 
beyond the Atlantic, and carry succours to a 
republican people, in a state of insurrection 
against royal authority. This philosophical 
crusade, which characterises the genius of 
the time, and the incapacity of the council, 
was more foreign to the spirit of the monar- 
chy than the expedition of St. Lewis in the 
East, which our eighteenth century has 
treated with so much derision. The privy- 
council of Lewis XVI., sunk in a kind of leth- 
argy, never perceived that their efforts in fa- 
vour of the liberty of the insurgents, the down- 
fall of the authority of George III. at Phila- 
delphia, and the art of exciting insurrections 
of the people, practised by the courtiers un- 
der the orders of Lewis XVI., would overturn 
the regal authority in France. They did not 
take into account the future resentment of 
a' power j ustly offended and always deliberate 
in its revenge : they disregarded the remon- 
strances of intelligent and impartial men, and 
were attentive only to the encomiums of the 
philosophers and friends of novelty, who 
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vied with each other in extolling the ex- 
pedition of the French across the Atlantic. 
I have seen Franklin an object of adora- 
tion. The war was productive of con- 
sequences the most fatal to the monarchy. 
Young la Fayette, the Beauharnais, the No- 
ailles, the Berth iers, the Lameths, and other 
adventurers in the American expedition, set 
off from Versailles with the pretensions and 
rights of their birth, to return among us after- 
wards converted and edified by the simplicity 
of manners practised at Philadelphia, and 
by the ideal beairty in morals which a repub- 
lican and virtiious people had introduced into 
their government. They were observed on 
their return to be discontented with the 
military authority and arbitrary pruipiples 
of the couvt of France, disgusted at the 
abuses of the old government, and disposed 
to produce in their country, against Lewis 
XVI., a revolution similar to that which they 
had contributed to effect in America against 
George III. They had risked their lives to 
dethrone a king, and create at his expense a 
republic. Six years after, they despised the 
court of France and their own constitutional 
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4^rivUeges, to umte withjhebody of the people, 
whom they excited against tlie power of the 
king : they taught the people the art of revolu- 
tions ; they assumed the* title off^trnders q/ lU 
I}€rij^\ they he^m a revolution of which tney 
could not foresee the e^id ; ^ much had the 
writings of philosophers, the recital of Amcri* 
can expeditions, and speculations on the theory 
^f governments, given to the minds of mtn in 
Trainee a revolutionary spirit, and changed 
in ^ few years the character and genius of the 
nation. What a lesson fqr the governors of so 
great an empire ! A lesstm that should teach 
us what will be hereafter the destiny of our 
country, if the march of the national mind 
aptd mariners should have no regulator or 
compass to guidq it. \ - 

SIXTH EPOCH. 

Birih of the first Dauphin, and hifiuenc^ trf the 
Soieen in Affairs of State. 

The birth of the first dauphin is the sixUi 

remarkable epoch in the rdgfi oi Lewis Xv I. 

' The want of force in the character of th^ 

king, the birth of a successor to the crown, 

:tnd the death of Maurepas, who had with- 
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held from the queei* all cognisance of im- 
portant affairs, concurred to give this princess 
a dangerous influence in the government. 

The royalists of the old government, who, 
before the revolution, had calumniated 'with- 
out mercy the character of Maria Antoinetta, 
have since extolled her as an accomplished 
princess, and a heroine. 

The constitutional royalists, particularly the 
Orleans party, finding her to be the centre 
of the opposition to their first revolutionary 
innovations, abandoned her, in 1789, to the 
insults of the journals and temporary produc- 
tions, and to the violence of the populace in 
the suburbs. ^ ' - . 

The most sturdy jacobins, who have per- 
secuted her so rudely, continue still to tra- 
duce her memory by speaking falsely of her, 
or in terms of the most outrageous abuse. 

To form a judgment both of the queen 
and the three parties who have so^ much stig- 
matised her, the impartiality of history requires 
that we should diyide her life into four 
periods, in each of which she will appear in 
a very different light. 

The first, period begins with iier arrival 
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in France, and ends at the death of Lewis XV. 
Maria Antoinetta, during that era, is the idol 
of France, who beholds in the young arch- 
duchess, become dauphiness, a contrast to the 
dissolute manners of the old king. This prince 
and madame Dubarry, subjecting their be- 
haviour to no restraint, wantonly violated all 
the rules of decorum. The transition of this 
new favourite, from a house of ill fame to 
the apartment of the virtuous queen Leo- 
zinska ; the scandal of a false and pretended 
marriage with Dubarry; the loud rumour of 
Kbertine practices, which that maiTiage could 
not conceal; and the character of the French, 
always imitators of their government, cor- 
rupted a whole generation. The dauphin 
and his consort, on the contrary, modest and 
exemplary, in an age addicted to frivolity 
and pleasure, and leading at court a life of 
retirement, became the hope of the nationl 
They beheld with delight the young Berry, 
accompanied by the dauphiness, frequently 
absenting himself from court, walking in se- 
questered places, visiting the cottages of the 
poor, and exercising with emulation acts of 
beneficence and humanity, at a time whtn 
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the insignificance and carelessness of the old 
king were become proverbial in the nation. 

The attachment of the French to Maria 
Antoinetta still continues after the second 
era of her life, which begins at the acces-> 
sion of her husband to the throne, and ends 
with the birth of tlie first dauphin. During 
this interval, the queen avoids all interference 
in the choice of ministers, the disposal of places, 
and the nomination to the fiiiancial depart- 
ment of the state. Occupied with fashions^ 
diversions, and pleasures suitable to her age, 
she seemed to confine herself entirely to the 
distribution of secondary favours, which she 
always conferred gracefully, without any 
appearance of ostentation. 

But her behaviour undergoes a conside- 
rable change when the birth of the dauphm 
and the death of M. de Maurepas, at the 
commencement of the third era of her life, 
give her the means of acquiring a new au- 
thority in France, She then calls to mind 
the affront of the duchesses at the court-ball 
upon the occasion of her marriage, and the 
opposition of the princes of the blood to 
the claims of the archduke her brother. 
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wbeji a traveller iiv France, She reniov'es all 
those ladies from her household who are dijr- 
dnguish^d by their rank, by the reputation of 
jthejr fi^^miiies, and their attachment la the 
ancif at usages of the Jbpuse of Bourbon. The 
iFrench ceremonial, on^ pf the jsources of the 
majesty of the throne, becomes the object of 
her constant raillery : she alters it as sl>c 
pleases, and delivers it oyer to tlxe ^cojn of the 
great. She intrusts the education of her child- 
ren to women of no character or considera^ 
tiop 3t court, which excites the discontent of 
families, who are thus deprived of their em* 
plpyraents. The more state and authority 
ghp assumes, the more the aunts of the king, 
Monisieur, and her two sisters-in-law, contrive 
to oppose h0*f and procjire her th^ hatred of 
the court. The fir^t clamours against her 
proceed from the court of Versailles, and the 
palaces of the princes of the blood. The sisters 
of the hue dauphin, warmly attached to the 
memory of that prince, consider her as the 
eternal protector of the party of Choiseul, who 
had deprived them of a brother sq tenderly 
beloved. From the castle of Bellevu6and of 
Meudon, the retreat of the malcontent 
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princes, since the period of the gloomy and 
discontented demeanour of the only son of 
Lewis XIV., the sarcasm is propagated, that 
an Austrian occupies the place of the queen 
of France. The royal family accuses her of a 
desire to assume a superiority over the house of 
Bourbon, and place the Lorraine princes on a 
level with the princes of the blood. They 
charge her with an intent to degrade the 
great persons of the state, and to raise from 
the dust, at the expense of the public trea- 
sure, her favourites of both sexes, and the 
house of Polignac. 

While the queen, in this situation, is braving 
the storms which menace her, the clamours 
and complaints from Versailles and Bellevue 
are imported into the capital, where they are 
disseminated among all classes of the people. 
The cavalier tone which the queen observes 
in the decline of her credit diminishes every 
day the respectful affection which all France 
had hitherto manifested towards her. Ma- 
ria Antoinetta is no longer that dauphi- 
ness, young, charming, and adored,* when 
she employed herself only in amusements 
suited to her age. In the eyes of the 
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daughters of Lewis XV., who considered 
themselves as having happily escaped from 
the poison of Choiseul, she is regarded in no 
other light than an archduchess of Austria, 
an enemy of the French, arrived from Vienna 
to rule over their country. 

The malevolence which prevailed against 
the queen was yet, before the journey of her 
brother Joseph II. into France, not without 
a remedy. But when the remark was disse- 
minated among the people, that she was less 
the consort of Lewis XVI., and the mother 
of a dauphin, than an Austrian who detested 
France ; when the nation was persuaded, 
that she was still an archduchess in her heart, 
still a daughter of Maria Theresa; and the 
sister of an emperor, jealous of the power 
and industry of the French ; when Monsieur 
had published his caricatures against the 
rapacities of Calonne, reputed the queen's 
cashier; the French pride, which had never 
pardoned a shameful treaty, or an impolitic 
alliance in any of its kings or ministers, 
changed its feeling respecting her into bit- 
terness and incurable hatred. The viru- 
lence of the public resentment increased 
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from this time ; and to such a degree was it 
at last carried, that doubts of the legitimacy 
of the presumptive heir to die crown were 
intimated, both in conversation and writings ; 
doubts which she never condescended to re- 
fute, by adopting more reserve in her be- 
haviour. Lewis XIV., from a motive of 
policy, had fixed his ordinary residence at a 
distance from the capital, test his authority 
might have been diminished by rendering 
his person familiar to the eyes of the people : 
the queen, on the contrary, purchased St, 
Cloud, and moved nearer to Paris, when the 
concourse of the nobility had declined at 
Versailles. Her private life was maliciously 
attacked in pamphlets ; yet she still afFecfed 
periodical rfetreats to Trianon, which her 
enemies regarded at least as a suspicious 
pla<?e. Soon the people began to ascribe to 
her the choice of obnoxious ministers, and the 
direction of such public affairs, as had proved 
unsuccessful. They imputed to her Mr. 
Necker's first dismission, the journeys of her 
brothers,' to deceive the vigilance of M. de^ 
Vei:gennes, and empty the royal treasury.. 
They spoke freely of the acquisition of St*.. 



Gloud, the orgies, of TriaiaiDn, the terrace of 
Versailles, and the nocturnal revels of the 
park. The count d'Artois, the duke of 
Goigny, the handsome Dillon, the count 
de Fersen, and some of the heydukes and 
life-guards, were mentioned, and pleasures 
recited of a nature which history has recorded 
only of nations in periods of the extrcmest 
depravity. The people every day depreci- 
ated the royal dignity with a malice which 
nothing could restrain. 

In the extraordinary affair of the necklace, 
the queen was lowered to such a degree, that 
her reputation never recovered from the blow: 
tiie public beheld with indignation the names 
of the .most notorious adventurers, swindlers, 
women of dubious character, and others of 
whom there wa^ no doubt at all, joined to 
that of the queen of France. The memoirs of 
Bette-d'Etienville and Oliva, or the romances 
of Cagliostro and madame de la Motte, ex- 
hibited every day acompany of sharpers, com- 
mitting forgeries, and playing well-concerted. 
parts in proceedings of the most infamous na- 
ture. What a favourable opportunity for the 
^emies of France and Maria- Antoinetta ! 
She was held forth to all Europe as the se- 
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cret heroine in a business of the meanest and 
most shameful kind. 

In this situation, so injurious to the majesty 
of the throne, the court continued, without 
intermission, to display fresh instances of im- 
prudence. In its blindness and incapacity, it 
committed the egregious folly of increasing^ 
the curiosity of the public, by submitting the 
affair of the necklace to the decision of the 
parliament, already restless and discontented, 
and who were sure to convert the appeal into 
the means of gratifying their own vanity and 
ambition, always their object on such occa- 
sions. They branded madame de la Motte, 
who alleged that she was the issue of the blood 
royal, with a hot iron, and acquitted the car- 
dinal, whose conduct had so degraded his high 
Cralling. The queen, who was extremely so- 
licitous to obtain judgment against him, im- 
prudently made the effort at a time when the 
royal authority was so degraded, as not to have 
even the smallest influence over the decisions 
of the parliament. 

When madame de la Motte was condemn- 
ed, and the cardinal acquitted and exiled, it 
was thought that this disgraceful affair would 
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be cabled ho farther, Theicbiuit, however, 
had not yet dome with it^ This extraordina- 
ry triaJ> which occasioned so many lively 
jemotions in France, was siK:oeeded by the 
fmsillaaiimc^us fears manifested by the queeiJi 
widl respect tfo the writings of count de k 
Mbtte. From the' place of his retreat, he 
threatened Maria Ant&inetta with publishiTig 
the secrets of the whole proceeding ; and thft 
queen, alarmed at the menace, submitted to 
an indirect correspondence with this man, 
Ip whom she gr-anted a sum of money, and 
the release of his wife from imprisonment. 
Thelatterwas nofioxiuer at liber ty^ than, adopt*^ 
ing the plan of her husband, she menaced 
$fe^ queea ip her .tjuiiji, with provmg to tl;q 
jtittblic, that die affair of *1the necklace wa!^ 
4]^(er.ely a, prete^ct^ and that the. reai transact 
Xwik was of a nature very different from wha5& 
liad ^s yet been detailed. From one eni^^ 
barrassraent the court had thrown itself into 
Another: ; It noW' becaiiie necessary t6 ti^eat 
w^tli.th^ wife o£ la Motte ;i|j^n3 the result o.f^ 
Ihe two negotiations, with the husban«d; a. 
disgraced outlaw, and with his wife, branded ^ 
by the coiiQLmoii : executioner, wa.s/ a u&iLaiw 
VOL* ri> d 
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idea prevalent in France, and spread over 
Europe, that the queen had influenced the 
decision, and disposed of the necklace *. 

Some well disposed persons, observing 
this succession of events,, one rising from 
another, were seriously of opinion, froux 
the year 1788, that the. retreat pf the 
queen to Val de Grace would reinstate the 

court in its former credit, and appease tlie 

• 

* The<»e negotiations were productive of no better efTect 
to the court, than that of introducing into France the cdi- 
,tion of the Life of Madame de la Motte, bought at a higb 
price in London, and burned at Paris, during the revolution* 
in a moment of ferment, and when the queen was greatly 
alarmed* The whole edition was reduced to ashes iii an 
pven, except two volumes preserved byLaporte, intendant of 
the civil iist, and which the committee ©f general safety or- 
dered to be reprinted in the first year of the republic. During 
the detention of Maria Antoinetta in the Temple, the deputy 
Legcndre, so well known for his savage eloquence, made a mo- 
tion one day, in the society of the j'aCoblns, for tearing asunder 
the body of Lewis XV I., and sending the limbs thus diijointed 
to the departments, i Nearly about the same time, tliis barbai- 
rian found means of conveying to the queen, in the Temple, 
a copy of the French edition of tiie Menniirs of Madame de la 
Motie. George 111. miglit reproach Lqwjs XVI. with having 
excited France and Europe to wrest America from his pos- 
session; but George IIL could not reproacil him with having 
granted an a^^ylum in France to the Ei)gli$h wbo had esqaptd 
from prisons and punishment, labouring to dishonour him, and 
to drive him from the throne of ihc Slliarts, by such writings' 
a« those ol Mol-ande, the countess de Ia.Motte,;or ber busband^ 
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iKscontettts of the nation . At the time of the 
first assembly of the notables, a memorial was 
actually put into the hands of Lewis XVI., 
representing, that Maria Antoinetta had no 
friends but her consort, and a few mien of 
quality, incapable of preserving to her the 
respect of the nation. It was intimated to 
die king, that she was evidently become 
odious to Monsieur/ to the aunts, and the 
whole royal family, except madame Eli-' 
zabeth and the count d'Artois; that the 
princes of the blood, the great men of the 
State, and the public, confidently and loudly 
imputed to her the misfortunes of the stimes, 
and the scarcity of money, resulting frorii the 
embezzlement of the revenue to the advan- 
tage of her own family. It was proposed to 
the king to sacrifice her, by sending her 
back to Vienna, as the last and only remedy 
to the evils which this violent and gene- 
ral disaffection portended to the state; as- 
suring him, that she would carry with her 
the 'execration of the public, and that tlie 
royal authority, by adopting this measure 
alone, would be immediately reinstated in all 
its former esteem and veneration. This pro- 

d2 
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pos^h which might have saved the constitu- 
tion, pf tlie kingdom, was issiie^ ' privately 
from the castle of Bellevue. But the.g€>od 
nature of Lewis XVI. resisting such, a mea- 
sure, th.e revolution, w^hich soon aftfir tw-oke 
out| and displayed itself .particularly .against 
thp queen, excited, in opposition to. her, the. 
patriots, a new class of enemies, derived fronx. 
tlxe. body of the people»/and whiqh it wa& 
impossible fov her to subdue. At this periodic 
Maria Antoipictta had . in. France ime . oaly 
fkieai^, f}vhp .reiDbain^d foithful to her both 
before [and, during the revolution. The 
prohi;by >4nd constancy of. this fri^Jid, w^ 
in a great measure sacrificed himself on her 
account, will have some^weigju with ppfr- 
tcrity ip fprniing a judgment pf her char 
ractcp; for thia friend was intimately ac* 
quaintcd ...with her for the space of twenty 
years: I sj)eak of LewisXVI.,, ,, 

V\ ith regard to che niakont;^i7ite u;nder the 
old govcrnj\ient, who were the |irst autliors 
of the clamours against, her* a part of- th^m 
emigrating, carried with them intoiol-jeigm 
coiui tries a deep i:egret iat ^having .abat)^ 
doned this . princj^ss . to i the .£r§t and violent 
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cmotiohs of national resentment. Another 
part of them, equally penitent, but timid and 
weak, remained in France, and renewed their 
homage. The queen forgave all their offences, 
or rather acted towards them as if she had 
forgotten the circumstances. But there still 
remained an intractable and Aaolent party, 
composed of persons of quality, whose hatred 
to the queen served as a title to election in 
the constituent assembly. This party became 
the ringleader in the insurrection of the 6th of 
October, and joined the duke of Orleans. 
The king had declared, that he would never 
satcHfice Maria Antoinetta ; and this princess 
affirmed, through all the scenes of the revo- 
lution, that she would share with him in his 
fate. ' This royal pair, while they bore up 
with fortitude under the outrages of the po- 
pulace of Parrs and the suburbs, were unable 
to sustain the united force of the first prince 
of the blood, of England, the constituents, 
the jacobins of 1789, the girondists, the cor- 
deliers and mountaineers, so closely united, 
so cordial in 1 7 8 8, when the general object was 
to debase, i'ri conceit, and to destroy the court; 
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and so furious, so jealous, or so sanguinary, 
at the division of the authority and spoil. 

We have all been witnesses to this dexter- 
ous revolutionary movement, which annihi- 
lated the former government by the most me- 
thodical steps. The first proceeding had no- 
thing more in view than a convocation of the 
states-general for the purpose of correcting 
ab^ises; but it gave birth to the national as- 
sembly, with the extraordinary constitution 
of 1789. Soon afterwards the project of the 
forfeiture of the crown was manifested, and 
a change of the dynasty, of which tlie 10th 
of August and the republic were the result. 
Amid these successive catastrophes, Maria 
Antoinetta attracts all the attention of hu- 
manity. In the circle of her party she 
appears alone with firmness and magna- 
nimity ; and while we behold the queen of 
France, the descendant of a long line of 
Caesars, the daughter of the celebrated Ma- 
ria Theresa, assailed and harassed with 
perpetual outrages, detained in the Tuile- 
. ries, in the loge du logographe, in the 
Temple and the Conciergerie, in the nau-* 
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seous dungeon destined for the piinishmrn^ 
of assassins, without the smallest emotion 
of sympathy in lier persecutors to mitigate 
her sufferings, humanity shudders at the 
scene. The poets had exalted her into a 
divinity on her arrival in France: in 1793 
the jacobins transform her into a fury, a 
Mes^vlina, a Fr^d^gonde ; and this princess^ 
after enduring with patience, and even mag- 
nanimity, the new species of insult vvhich 
every epoch of tl e revolution superadded to 
the former, found at last upon the scaffold 
the destined termination of all her misfor* 
tunes and woes. The sentence of death, 
which she heard with so much calmness and 
intrepidity, seemed to her the means not 
only of deliverance, but Happiness. 

The historical times of Maria Antoinetta 
are arrived; the epoch is come of citing 
her, with her judges, to the inexorable tri- 
bunal of history; the sentiments of posterity 
begin to be anticipated both as to the victim, 
and the men who sacrificed her. History 
will, no doubt, make many a owances for 
her youth, and some for her inexperience ; 
while it will judge with severity that series 
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of factions which abandoned her succes- 
gjvely to the insults of the multitude. It 
will arraign her sisters-in-law, her aunts, 
and Tjlonsieur himself, who first set the ex- 
ample of clamours and mockery. It will 
judge the great persons of the state, who 
continued in the same course, and who 
gradually diffused a hatred of the royal 
family among the citizens and peqple. It 
will judge the old government, which be- 
queathed its resentment to the revolution, and 
made the queen the sport of the Orleanists, 
the democrats of the constituent assembly, 
the girondists, the revolutionaries of the 
loth of August, who finally threw her into 
the Temple, and the jacobins of 1793, who. 
conducted her to the sca^old: 

The queen, born an Austrian princess, and 
destined by Maria Theresa to cement the 
alliance concluded between tlie two houses of 
Bourbon and Austria, an alliance reputed by 
ijiien of discernment to. be not only contrary 
to our interests, but to those of the secondary 
powers of Europe^ had in France, and over 
Europe in general, many enemies, secret, 
^tive and vigilant, whom she had neither the 
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address to manage nor the force to ropeU 
Guardian al; Versailles of the intei;ests of 
her family, to the prejudice of so ; many 
contrary interests of other nations; tra- 
versing the views and plans of Prussia, Eng- 
land, the subaltern powers of Italy an-d the 
empire, all offended at an alliance which 
wag stigmatised with the epithet 7noiisirom 
in the parliament of England ; the queen, 
had she even been a model of perfection, 
would have found herself odious in Franco 
to the representatives of those various govern- 
ments. The Austrian party had ruled despoti-». 
cally at Versailles, as long as the duke of Choi- 
seul had conducted the interests of the arch- 
duchess dauphiness. This minister had like- 
wise purchased the devotion of the great, by 
pensions ruinous to the nation ; but after hi& 
exile, the authors and partisans of the alKance 
had constantly been defeated by the address, 
of the duke of Aiguillon, successor to Choi- 
seul, and by the silent politics,, but always 
anti-Aystrian, of the count de VergenBas, 
w^ho never discovered any energy of cha- 
racter but what appeared in the constant and. 
jBpcret oppasitic^ with which he inspired tho 
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king against the active ambition of Joseph II. 
and the queen. Hence arose both the suc- 
cess and defeats which conducted this prin- 
cess to her ruin. Let us briefly develop 
them. 

The same tempestuous scenes which we 
have seen prevail in the department of the 
finances of France, by the elevation and fall 
of that extraordinary succession of French 
administrations, counteracted by J nglo-gene^ 
vese oppositions, and tliat series of Anglo-ge- 
nevese administrations, traversed by the vio- 
lent oppositions of our ancient finance, had 
existed for ages in the department of foreign 
affairs; but with this difference, that England, 
who adjudged to herself the management of 
our finances, seemed to respect the right 
which Austria arrogated of interfering in the 
department of foreign affairs. Thus the first 
nation in Europe, France, was the sport of the 
two great powers who had artfully obtruded 
themselves, by their agents, into the admini- 
stration of our principal departments; and such 
was the conduct of these two powers, rivals of 
France, that in times of peace they secretly go- 
verned our principal administrations, as much 
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as was In their power. Thus we see, in the 
first chapter of the present work, the house 
of Austria exciting troubles in France under 
the last of the family of Valois, and under the 
first of the Bourbons. It appeared silent and 
impotent under the reign of Lewis XIV. 
If Austrian principles penetrate into the ca- 
binet of the regent/ an opposition of the 
French princes and nobility conspire against 
him, and the ministry becomes again anti- 
Austrian, till the intrigues of Choiseul reverse 
the French system, to establish the Austrian 
at the head of the poHtical department. If 
the father of Lewis XVL contend with 
Choiseul, the Austrian system, endangered, 
sacrifices him to the interests of Maria The- 
resa. The French opposition, conducted by 
the dauphin and the family of Richelieu, 
heir to the antipathy of the cardinal towards 
the house of Austria, triumphs on every oc- 
ca^on over the duke of Choiseul and the 
young archduchess dauphihess. One mi- 
stress had established it; another mistress over- 
turns it. Choiseul is exiled, and d'Aiguillon 
takes his place. The dauphiness, mortified 
at the event, is forced to remain a silent and 
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submissive spectator; but victorioiis*Hi'h«r 
turn, and become queen of France> sb^ 
exiles madame Dubarry, and di^o^ieses the 
duke ofAiguillon, The recall of tlie duke of 
Clioiseul was wanting to tliLs triumph ;- the 
manes of the dauphin again rpsists his promo- 
tion. An invisible hand constantly r^tuip^ 
him in the solitude of Chanteloup : there it 
fixes him; tliere it condemns him to qnd hi$ 
days in a kind of despair; and M. de Ver-r 
gennes, by adhering to the. treaty, keeps the 
queen and ernperor within the limits of thq 
uliiance^ which they con&tantly erideaVcHir ^ 
extend :aiid explain to their owhadvantage* ; 
In this ancient contest between France and 
Austria, the greatest interests ar# ;in motioa^ 
The two first Europeai=v powers iotrigUe alter-t 
nately, even' in the cabinqt Dfjpur icings. On 
one side ;we behold, our sbvereigi>s, Ji^irs of 
the diplpmatic system- of. tlieir iiiaimily^. op4 
posed by madatrue de Pompadaun, theduko 
pf Choiseul and Maria Antoiofctta, devotei 
to the interests of the house of Austria. On 
tlie other we find the dextrous 'Maria The-i 
]fesa,.who riile^ in the cabinet of* yertailtfes; 
^nd is. hurt, by thopppo^itioii oi the^dauiphin 



of Wmnd; fjette^nrf LeWieXVI ■; of hiidiAife 
Dubarry, and thfe^irf^e of Aiglviiron/^efcfKi^l- 
of tiiesy-^^te of his-' grmt-unble. ' '^ 

What appears most remarkable in these<iohi 
U^, h 'the^o^^dsili<^n-X)f m^daih^ d^ -Pom- 
padtnir> VvJboiciVeitirftn^d She miiiistfei'S of tfi^ 
dddj^fi'feiiob ^y^Jtom ill- favour of'lJ^^ house 
of Aust^Jlii ; -white th-g • bi^GsUiOu 6f "llibth^t 
mistiiesSi ma4^^^ Duban^, subverts the^ Au- 
stria i^'A^lnd^,tel9-aii<i opposes' to him the dtlfce 
af A%ulll<>n/' • . ' .: r .' 

<.' A^jiidgtn€fiit mftyfjtow be formed of the 
conduct of Maria Antoinetta, who is placed 
by hj^r mothk* in the midst of aW the gtcat 
movemei^te of Europea/ii politics.- The same 
intefests -.^'feich li^d guided l French 'coA*- 
fi&d€'racy aga?in&t the Austrian aiid federatiVi^ 
syistem of ^Ije regetit>'- obstruct the adA^an ce- 
ment of feet* schcfmes. ' ' ' * 
'• 'U'n<ier 21 i-egent becor^e Austrian by prin- 
<)iple, ^he dwke of Rifhelieu, one of thccon- 
llet^eratesy is thrown into' the Bastille for bar- 
ing deffeftd^d' the f?y%tem* of his gredt- uhcle 
•agaih^t ihe fdlies of the' abbe Dubois and the 
¥e§4rft- v.- V ..'':, • -' 'm!//. ' -i . .t 

•- -tBnBl^r* Lewis XV;, lh(* duke oPAiguilbn; 
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engaged in the same cause, nins the risk of 
losing his honour and his head, by the secret 
machinations of the duke of Choiseul against 
him. 

Under Lewis XVI. we find d'Aiguillon, 
the son, become, in the constituent assembly, 
one of the chiefs of the party raised against 
the queen and the treaty of alliance. Fi- 
nally, during the emigration, the youngRiche- 
lieu, the last branch of the family, seeks re- 
fuge, not with Austria, where, old resent- 
ments still prevail, but with Catharine II., 
who adopts him. 

It is therefore not surprising that the queen 
of France, destined by her mother to become, 
at Versailles, the guai'dian of a treaty, and the 
basis of a diplomatic edifice which the revo- 
lution has overthrown, was exposed to the 
blows aimed at an alliance which is the pivot 
and central point of the atl'airs of Europe; nor 
is it surprising that the momtroustr^^ty, for'' so 
it was characterised by the English, by Sweden 
and Denmark, by the subaltern German and 
Italian powers, the Swiss, Prussia, and all those 
nations who, since 1756, were obliged to form 
alliances contrary to their interests, in seek- 
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ing friends without the verge of their na- 
tural federative ^ systepi, should have tra- 
■versed so powerfully the happiness of the 
queen. 

It is reasonable to hope, that, at a moment 
when the liberal sentiments of government are 
recalling so many French into the bosom of 
their country, the young Richelieu will not 
be forgotten- I saw him, in 1788 and 1789, 
the friend of liberty, such as virtuous meii 
then desired it; he is. the heir of a family that 
has never sold itself to powers inimical to 
France. He has talents and patriotism. He 
is the nephew of a man to whom, to use the 
expression of Montesquieu, France is in- 
debted for the knowledge of her force, and 
the means of displaying it abroad. I declare 
in the face of Europe, that when informed 
of my design of publishing, under the title 
6( Memoirs of Richelieu, a work which ex- 
poses the abuses of the old government, he 
interested himself in its publication, and 

countenanced it. He is in the service of a 

« 

neutral power ; but he has never born arms 
against his country. 
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SEVENTH EPOCH. 

Administration of Caloiine and the Notabie^% . 

*f o feed the depraved and ruinous tastes 
of'tlie cjucen and court, Calonne, a magistrate 
of trivial consideration, immoral and destitute 
of the public esteem, had been called, in 
very critical circumstances, to the admini- 
stration of the finances. . Instead of intro- 
ducing a rigid reform, this minister became 
at court the man of complaisance, and banket 
to the queen and the favourites. He reduced 
France to the alternative either of a revolu- 
tion, or a total reform of the dilapidations, to 
which he could never seriously bring himself. 
To alleviate the distress of this, department, 
and support the progressive luxury of the 
court, he entertained theMesign of taxing 
equally the clergy and nobility, hitherto ex- 
empted from imposts, and of appointing 
an assembly of notables, to procure their 
consent to the measure. This sanction had 
at all times been refused by the supreme 
courts : the proposal of it alone had con- 
stantly precipitated the ministers from their 



j^kces; and at the epoch of 1787^ the royal 
family was 'reduced to such a istateofdis* 
credit, that the nobility, dignified clergy, and 
the chief members of the parliament, of which 
Calonne composed this assembly, united to 
refuse, in the most p^eremptoryahd open man- 
ner, the means which had been projected for 
satisfying the avidity of the coUrt. In vkin was 
the minister abandoned by the fcing, disgraced, 
stripped of his dignities, and his employment 
conferred on another. In framing the assem- 
bly of notables, Calonne had inspired the no- 
bihty, the clergy, and the parliaments, with 
the atobition , of 'meddling in the affairs of 
state, to the detriment of the ancient absolute 
authority of the monarch. The parliament, 
therefore, endured with constancy the pe^ 
nalty of exile and deprivation of their of-* 
fi<?es, rather than be subjected again to the 
authority of the court. In this embarrassing 
situation, the king, abandoned by the nota- 
bles, the clergy, and the parliaments, was 
reduced to the necessity of recalling Mr. 
Necker, whom he had exiled^ and who in- 
volved him in the greatest difficulties. The 
notables had deprived the king of the ap- 

VOL. II. E 
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propriation of taxes ; the parliament and nz^ 
tional assembly deprived him of the right of 
imposing them. 

EIGHTH EPOCH. 

Second Adtnijiistradon of Mr.Necker-^By chatt- 
ing the Minority into tfie Majority, he oDcr^ 
throws the French Monarchy, 

At the period when the ancient institutions 
began to lose credit, men of sagacity in va- 
rious parts of Europe could perceive the 
declension oi authority. There was not a 
measure, writing, preamble to an edict of 
the first ministry of Mr. Necker, which the 
friends of the ancient r^gi7ne did not attack 
by the shrewdest observations. A deep re- 
sentment, a stubborn incorrigibility on the 
part of the Genevese minister, were the re- 
sult of this controversy. Mr. Necker was as- 
sailed by the clergy : he conjured this storm 
by negotiating with his devout and zealous 
minority^ and his irreligious one. He wa« 
assailed by ihc first nobility; and it is known 
what part he granted them in organising his 
political restoration. He w^as assailed by the 
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courtiers-; they were^ dissipated by the rev<>- 
iutionary measures of 1788 and 1789. He 
was assailed by the old corps of finance ; by 
abolishing them he transferred the credit of 
the monarchy, and founded it upon that of 
the bankers. Odious to the old government, 
which he degraded, posterity can recognise 
nothing in Mr. Necker but an enemy to the 
forms and spirit of ancient France; the insti- 
tutor, not of a constitutional monarchy, but 
of a revolution ; in fine, the scourge of the 
house of Bourbon, the last branch of which 
had confided its destiny to hk care. A cardi- 
nal founded the royal power, a protestant sub- 
verted it. He began, during his first ministry, 
to sap the foundation of it, by perverting the 
principles of administration; he overturned 
it in his second ministry, by confounding the 
relative state and condition of persons and 
ranks/ which was the termination of the an- . 
cient monarchy, and the commencement of 
the revolution. Mr. Necker gave us the 
revolution by changing the minority of the 
tiers-^tat into a national majority; which 
he accomplished by uniting the two orders 
apd doubling the tiers^ in direct contra- 

E 2 
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diction to the oifieial advice of the nota^ 

bles. 

In reality, M. de Calonne, tbe original 

elector of the notables* had already organised 
in their assenibly a very powerful ppposition. 
From that moment there wqta jeen with plea-' 
sure, at the side of the throne, a patriotic in- 
gurrectiop of the princes, the pat/s^d'^i^t, the first 
nobility, and the parliament, against the most 
pacific of monarchs. The ine^^perienqc of the 
pation did not allow it to judge of the nature 
of this first attempt against roy^l and absolute 
power. In the mean time, notiliing more was 
said of the power and rights of the tiejs. The 
opposition, formed of tlie courtiers and the 
first orders of the parliament, seemed, with 
regard to the king, to keep within the limits 
of respect, and the simple defence of their 
rights : and even when it refused to Lewis 
XVI. the supplies, which he demanded for 
the payment of those scandalous pengioiis 
and the usages by which the court became 
so burdensome to tbe royal treasury, it still 
observed towards him the exterior forms of 
decorum, which removed every apprehen- 
sion of any further disasters to the monarchy. 
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Mr. Necker, in organising the states-gene- 
ral, constituted an authority of a new kind. 
By a proceeding truly Genevese, he con- 
verted the commons and the ecclesiastics of 
the second order into the moving power of 
the state. The commencement of our revo- 
lutions was from that moment consummated 
in the monarchy; for the absolute power of 
the king gave way to the first measure of 
the new government. 

NINTH EPOCH. 

Tli€ Constitutional Monarchy. 

In the mean time, Mr. Necker, in orga- 
nising the states-general, appeared to have 
formed a compound of nobility, clergy, and 
commoners, as in 1714. The three integral 
portions of the ancient monarchy seemed not 
to be at all affected by Uie measure. The 
monarchical branch of the constitution, how- 
ever, was a mere fiction, on account of the 
relative majority of the voters. In number, 
authority, and force, the commons had the 
preponderance ; $o that what had hitherto 
been the obsequious and submissive party 
Jbecame invested with the chief power. The 
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distinction into three orders was so evidently 
fictitious, that this assembly soon proceeded 
to dissolve the states-general, by degrading 
the two first orders, which had constituted 
the majority, and by converting itself into 
a national assembly. A republican equa- 
lity succeeding from that moment, in the 
national assembly, to the monarchical dis- 
tinctions of rank, and the nobility and cler- 
gy no longer existing, royalty and tlie people 
were placed exactly on the sapie level. In 
their debates they were deprived of inter- 
mediate powers, charged by the state, in 
t)ther European nations,^ either with recon- 
ciling or o'fficially separating them in their 
political contests. 

, The succeeding assembly, formed of ho- 
mogeneous elements, and entirely detached 
from the nobility and clergy, being no longer 
capable of governing the revolutionary move- 
ments impressed on ninety-eight hundredths 
of the nation, which the writers of the time 
had excited to insurrection, the opposition 
to the court became so powerful and hos- 
tile, that the violent debates, the prelude to 
the loth of August, lasted only ten months. 
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In ten months was seen to perish that ephe- 
meral monarchy, whicli had been called^ in 
derision, the monarchy of the feuillaiw: it 
experienced daily tlie insults both of the 
republicans and royalists. 

TENTH EPOCH. 

The Republicy and Death 'of Lezvis XVI. 

Such was die result of the innovations of 
Maurepas, Necker, Malesherbes, Turgot, 
and others who adopted their plans; such 
the state to which we have been reduced by 
the weakness of the court, the nobility, and 
king. The decline of the ancient opinions, 
religious and political, which had been the 
eupport of the royal authority, and the m\^ 
portance attached to revolutionary and phi* 
losophical opinions, had so completely shaken 
the foundations of religious worship and the 
reverence for kings, that Lewis XVI., the se- 
cret enemy of new institutions, deprived of 
the power of the clergy and nobility, the ne- 
cessary pillars of his house, fell by a coup-de- 
7nain of a few yoimg and daring Marseilian?, 
who came from the extreunity of France to 
idetbfone and%hut him up in the tower of the 
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Temple- The convention assembled on this 
occasion, declaring him to be the natural 
enemy of tlie republic, had the audacity to 
condemn him to lose his head on a scaiFold, 
by which it drew upon itself the resentment of 
Europe, of history, and of posterity, for ever. 
Then was accomplished the vengeance of 
England, so inveterate and implacable in 
her enmity to Lewis XVI., particularly after 
the publication of a paper, entitled View of the 
Conduct of France ivith regard to England 
during the Insurrection of America^ The ca- 
binet of Versailles, in that work, reproached 
England to no purpose with tlie tragedies of 
Mary Stuart and Charles I., and the degrada- 
tion of king James, Lewis likewise remarked 
imprudently to George III., that a legal pos- 
session might be gained or lost by a revolu- 
tion, and that the house of Hanover afforded 
an instance of it* In eftect, this unfortunate 
'prince, after being dragged through the la* 
byrinth of a revolution, saw himself con- 
demned to death : his proscribed family was 
deprived of the crown ; and the republic, 
unhappy at home, but bold, formidable^ and 
powerful abroad, succeeded Uo; the ancient 
monarchy. 
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Char^ter qf the Dj/Thostyj^ the Bimrhom» from Henry IF. %o 
Lewis XVL ; and what it performed for the Civilisation qf 
the flu9nan Species^^Ji tranrfers the Irifiuence which had been 
exclusively possessed h/ Uie IfcHnUiy and Clergy^-^lt esHefid* 
lihe Ught 0f Knowledge tkrmgh the Masi of the Nation^ 

• yirimn and rnartiai Spirit qf it$ Prineef'-^tfectM in 
theilr CkUrUCter — Progress qf Civilisation, frwi Henry IF^ 
ta tlte Rse.volution^^Haughtiness and Energy of this House 
zvith regard to the gr^t Potentates qf Europe^^Religion and 
Piety of its Printes. 

tilSTORY isjthe 6uj)reme and definitive judge 
bodi of people and kingsu In 1793, in the se- 
venth volume of the Mitrmdrs i^ Rickelieuy page 
106, I said^ " that I should b^ guilty of 
injustice towards the hoiise of Bourbon, if, in 
feymg before the pubHc a detail of the vices ami 
iieftfcts of its princes, I should pass bver in 
#flefte|b those parts of their.c^iaracter which toe* 
rited ^omttt^n^l&tbrl. - i 'v j 
'* There was in the blood of this hot^e 1 
vox.. II, * B 



goodness of disposition which seemed to be in* 
nate, and from which it will be seldom found 
to have departed." It never stained our na- 
tional history with the atts of ferocity so fla- 
grant in the house of Valois^ and many other 
regal families in Europe. The persecutions ex- 
ercised against the protestants under the reigns 
of Lewis Xlli. and Lewis XIV. were the work 
of their ministers, rather than the effect of any 
positive orders of these two princes, to whom, 
in fact, the detail of these transactions was gene* 
rally unknown. 

The house of Bourbon was incessant in its 
efforts for the advancement of civilisation. 
Its vigilant and unremitting policy gradually 
changed the national character, which still re- 
mained rude and barbarous under the great 
Henry. It accomplished this improvement by 
humanising the clergy and polishing the nobi- 
lity, who then directed the affairs of govern- 
ment ; but it chiefly proved successful, by con- 
ferring importance on the lower orders of citi- 
2ens, labourers, artists, and the mercantile part 
of the community; by exciting emulation in 
the sciences and lear«ing; by employing in 
civil offices the. men most eminent for talents ; 
and by extending .the same salutary plan ot 
administration through all th« departments .ot 
the state.:''/ .... \ , 



This diflFusion of knowledge among the mass 
of the nation, with its gradual and insensible 
conversion from an uncivilised state, ;^p that of 
a commercial, industrious, and enlightj^ned peo- 
ple, was the first measure which distinguishes 
the liberal policy of the house of Bourbon from 
the ancient system of government. This change 
was rendered still more effectual by the gradual 
abolition of the prerogatives of the nobility, which 
had for ages been the means of preserving the 
constitution in the form it originally assumed. 
The result of it was, a new order of citizens, cre- 
ated among the people ; or rather, in fact, a new 
order of nobility, in direct opposition, from jea- 
lousy and interest, to the established aristo- 
cracy. 

In giving political importance to the mass of 
the nation j in founding colleges in every quar* 
ter; in multiplying scientific and literary instil 
tutions ; and in opening the channels of infor- 
mation to the meanest of the people, the house 
of Bourbon introduced a new epoch into the 
history of society, and promoted the aggran- 
disement of the multitude. It took from the 
nobility and clergy the exclusive possessipn of 
talentSj and established an artificial nobility 
within the bosom of the jstate. The avowed 
:contrariety of interests and views, between this 
order and that of the ancient nobility, had no 
b2 



small effect in producing the open rupture and 
sanguinaiy war of 1789. 

This political effect must have become m- 
evitabk'InTrance, when the government, losing 
its efficiency, suffered Itself to be rnted by a 
principle of opinion, over which it could exer- 
cise no controul. What ^consequences may ul- 
timately result from this intestine war, are a& 
yet unknown ; but at present they depend upon 
the wisdom or the errors of government, upon 
its foresight or want of penetration, as the revo* 
lution derived its origin from the errors and in« 
consideration of the two last kings of the house 
of Bourbon. 

It has been justly observed, that courage in 
danger was one of the qualities possessed bj 
the princes of this house. The valour of Henry 
IV. is proverbial. His son surmounted almost 
maccessible rocks to obtain possession of the 
Alps, and carried his arms even over the Ceven- 
nes to chastise rebellious subjects. Lewis XIV. 
who loved war the most, was personally,^er- 
haps, the least warlikie of the Bourbon princes. 
His son, the grand 6aupbin, if not of any 
distinguished reputation at court, yet displayed 
urrdeniable bravery ih conducting the sieges 
which his father had* entrusted to his cJiarge. 
Lewis XV. discovered ti6 •sjririptofWsiof fear 
when^th* balls of the> enemy j^bdmteii his 
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tent. The only iastapces . of courage we are 
acquainted, with in Lewi? XVI, are those which 
he showed on the 20th of June, and the 3}3t 
of January, -^t sight of th€ instruoi^ts pf 

death. ^ 

This kind of courage was compatibly, in.thit 
latter kings, with the most extravagant weak* 
Dess of character. These princes were remark- 

' able for diffidence in their personal talents. 
Their implicit attachment to their ministers, 
mistresses; or favourite?, and their eKcessive 
love of pleajBUf^, are th?, failings to which hi* 
story will ascribe the dg^rnfal of their power. 
If we eijpept , Henry IVy who^ during his 
whole life-time, guided the reins of govern^? 
ment witfi his own hand, tie greater p^irt of 
the defects ju$t mentioned -hav^ tarnished all 
the princes of the Bpur4>o.0 ^ape. -j Le|i$^i^;XJ[II, 
conceiving himself jncorgpe^tent. to the maDag^Jt 
ment of public .affairs^ tjjinsferred the 'care.iDf 
them to Righ^Heu. -The* reign of Le.wis XIV^ 
ought to be distinguished into two perfod%. This 
prince, till he became advalticed in years, cpo* 
ducted the government by himself, but afterw'ards 
was implicitly guided my madamede Maintejlon 
and his confessor. The reign of Lewis XV^ 
ought likewise to be divided into two portions : 
It was begun by the cardinal preceptor, and 
completed by the royal mistresses. The last 
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reign may also be distinguished in the same way : 
M. de Maurepas and M. de Vergennes con- 
ducted the former part of it, and Maria An- 
toinette the latter. Two remarkable divisions 
may farther be traced in the history of the 
Bourbon race, which has lasted through almost 
two centuries. During the whole of the seven- 
teentti century, it laboured to establish its au- 
thority ; and during ' the eighteenth, to de- 
stroy it. 

The princes of the house of Bourbon, how* 
ever, were not deficient either in talents or 
knowledge. Henry IV: in particular, was en* 
dowed with uncommon genius and penetra- 
tion. 

Lewis XIV. if unacquainted with the details 
of administration, possessed the happy talent of 
discovering men, who were fit for conducting 
the various executive departments of the state ; 
and, above all, evinced the most cordial dis^ 
position to protect and sa*pport them. 

Lewis XV. had a sound judgment, and good 
understanding : out of ten different opinions, he 
could pronounce which was the best founded. 

Lewis XVI. had, more than his grandfather, 
talents which were lost or concealed in his ca* 
l)inet, and with which the public are still unac-* 
quainted* 

The prevailing defect in the princes of the. 



house r of Bourbon a«>j9e toot from the faculty. 
of : the mind /which . conceives and Judges, but 
from that which w/to, 4nd either commands or 
executes. :■•,:. \ . 

. Lewis XIHrthrough the whole of his, reign, 
exercised mx will of ^his.ownj. he resigned it 
entirely, to RicheKeu. * .. 

. Lewis XIV; after preserving the sovereign 
power inhis own person sill 1685, abiBindoned: 
it to madame Maihtenon,.hia confessor, and his 
legitimated chHdren; the latter of whom, prov- 
ing victorious over the antiquatied mistresses,, 
the princes of the blood, and the Jansenists 
their rivals, reduced the most imperious of mon-y 
archs to so abject a state, that he has been 
heard to exclaim in his old age, " Ah ! when 
I was king V! 

Lewis XV, had never ^ny real volition in the 
affaits orgovernmeift, for a single moment of 
his life. In his cabiaet council, he hardly ever 
appeared ih any other character than that of an 
acquiescing or unconcerned spectator. It was 
only by the operation of terror, by affecting him . 
with representations of death, and the portrait^of 
Charles I. that he could be impelled, in 1771, 
tp the well-knowi^ measure of superseding 
and banishing the parliament. 
Lewis XVI. was the prince the most dif- 



fident of his own inteliectual endowmcnto. 
He was so destitute of character, as tO' be 
afraid to discover any will of bis own. 

An absolute privation of will was in this 
jnann^r th^ prevailing d^ect. m tbe house of 
Bourbon ; and it i$ this defect whkh bTOUgfat 
upon it the revolutions of lT8*and>1792. , 

All these 'princes of ^e house' of Bouxfaon 
are remarkable for their attachment to the reli- 
gion of the state, and for their hatred, often 
indeed their fanatical violence, against the sects 
of dissentients; 

Very sensible persons still antertain donbts» 
whether Henry IV. was really a convert to reli- 
gion^ as he made his abjuration at an epoch 
i^hen it was no longer dangerous to his inters 
ests, and precisely at the moment when it was 
to procure him a crown. 

But Lewis XIIL and Lewis XIV* willing 
to prescrre in France a» uniformity of wor- 
ship, and to extinguish the sect6 of the n^s)* 
conformists, reduced the latter to $ubmisston. 
Lewis XV. was always sincerely attached to the 
principles of the catholic church r and Lewis 
XVI. at his death, chose for his confessor a man 
whose religfousopinions appeared to himtobethf 
most remote from the revolutionaty innovations. 

It was only with respect to their subjects^ 
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however; th^t tfee princes of Ae house of 
Bourbon manifested this timidity of chawicter. 
The kings of Fraftcej' Without exception, have 
all been passionate, indignant, revengeful, or 
haughty, in- regard to those foreign powers, who 
at any time attempted to reduce their, rank or 
impprtoDcein EuYope. 

The hatred of the kings of the house .o£ 
9quiibfm towards thelioi^se of Austria, iti vain 
assuaged by piarriages under Lewis XIII, and 
Lewis XIV. ceased only at the period of the 
treaty of 1756. L^ewis XVI. the least male- 
yolent of the king^s, entertained with regard to 
the house of Austria the same sentiments of ri* 
valship and distrust which he inherited from 
his father and his ancestors. . We shall demon-- 
strate in these memoirs, that there were two 
princes in Lewis XVI. the husband of Maria 
Antoinette, and the secret enemy of the court 
of Vienna. 

, The hatred towards England, which had been 
increased by the unjust and audacious policy f 
of Lewis XIV. when that nation pursued the 
plan of establishing a protestant king, has never 
since been extinguished. We feel very sensibly 
4he effects of it at the moment I am writing 
these Memoirs. 

The dynasty of the Bourbons will thus appear 
in history as a house which, during two cen- 
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turies^has been employed in the pursuit of plea* 
sore and the arts, endeavouring incessantly to 
civilise and' enlighten the nation> displaying 
the natural passions of men against kings and 
foreign states, the rivals of their power, and 
destined by the weakness of the last of its 
princes, in 1789, to lose, the first i^onarchy in 
the world. 

. In, 1589, one young shoot, by his courage^ 
genius, and virtues, extinguishing the factions 
which then prevailed, took possession of the 
throne. In 1789, Louis XVI. destroyed, with 
himself, the rights of twenty-two males, who at 
that time existed in this house. The subse* 
quent chapter will develope the physical causes 
by which the event was produced. 
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CHAP. II. 

Naiwral History of the House of Bourhon^^Physical Causes of 
the Imhecillity of Mind and Clmracter of the last Individuals 
of this Dynasty — Its exclusive Alliances with its own Rela* 

' tions, and with three or fimr Famiiies in the. South of Eu^ 
rofep^ occasion its Degpneracy, Energetic and vigilant Chtt- 
ractcr of the Founders of Nations — Insignificant or vicious 
Character of the last Descendants of Royal Families, who are 
extinguished or driven from their Throne. 

We have seen a most extraordinary occur- 
rence take place in France. A royar house, 
the most powerful and most considerable in 
Europe, is precipitated from the throne of 
Henry IV. in a very short space of time. 
Has nature co-operated in the production of 
this catastrophe ? Such a question, when the 
morals of mankind are the object of considera- 
tion, is not foreign to the province of history. I 
shall endeavour to answer it. 

Wbfen Lewis XVI. ascended the throne, there 
were in France five families of the blood royal, 
and fourteen princesses. 

Besides the royal house, and those of Orleans, 
Conde, Conti, and Penthi^vre, there were also 
jnEurope three families descendedfrom the house 
of Bourbon, which reigned in Spain, at Naples, 
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and at Parma, and in which were six princes* 
At no preceding period had the house of Bour- 
bon appeared either more flourishing or more 
numerous. The succession to the, crown, and 
the stability of the government, had more sureties 
on the side of nature than ever before had been 
known. 

The case was not the same with respect to the 
political talents which, for the preservation of 
monarchy, those princes ought to have possessed. 
The heroic ages of the house of Bourbon were 
expired: the blood of- Henry IV. had lost the 
qualities which create monarchies, and either 
prevent or extinguish revolutions. The double 
prejudice of the royal and catholic families in 
Europe,- of forming matrimonial alliances only 
with those of the same rank and of the catholic 
religion, had induced the house of Bourbon t6 
reject every marriage with, protestant houses^ 
and to confine its connubial intercourse to those 
of Medicis, Austria, Savoy, and Bourbon, Th^ 
blood of the dynasty which reigned over the 
French was held so sacred, that to mix it with 
that of the nobility of the kingdom would have 
debased it in the estimation of the people : the 
Bourbons were obliged to have recourse to 
marriages with Ausjtrians, Saxons, &c. to pre- 
serve the dignity of the race: a singular re- 
straint in the physical history of mankind, re-* 
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probated by nature, and which subjected the 
lamHy tb: great inconveniences. In realitj^ 
t^hatever additional consideration the house ac« 
quired by mwfiages contracted with- its equals, 
it lost more than an equivalent in point of cha- 
racter and qualities ; and it could not but dege- 
nerate from the virtue of its ancestors, the ori- 
ginal founders of its power.^ A. kind of old 
age of the family, an efFeteness of character^ 
and an almost total annihilation of great pas- 
sions and sentiments, became a necessary con- 
sequence of generations being multiplied and 
formed of the same blood. 

For preserving both the vegetable and anilnsd 
^ibes in health and vigotjr, and for preventing 
a degeneracy of the different species, the means 
ordained by nature is a mixture of femilies^ 
In the vegetable kingdom, this purpose h 
effected by grafting ; and it is a principle ot 
policy among enlightened people to discourage 
intermarriages with relations. Nature suffers 
violence by repeatedly producbg new generar 
tions ftom the s^mt blood ; while, on the conh 
trary, she is invigorated anrd rendeired giore pro- 
Jdfic, by connubial alliaAx:es w«!th . individuals pf 
a different stock ^ the vital priricipJie, whiqh 
had been impaired, then recovers itjS. activity, 
anew indii^idiiality^ both physical ^od xnoraj, is 
generated, and there efiSKesji^;re^«iwpo^tJiA% 
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which gives life and energy to character Dcr* 
raestic animals would degenerate in Icsg than 
an age, if the breed were not crossed. In short, 
the mixture of distinct races improves every 
offspring, not only in vigour of constitution, 
but in beauty and form. ' 

In the human species, this doctrine is con- 
firmed by a thousand observations. We are 
acquainted with families in which not physical 
evils only, such as the gout, consumption, 
and other maladies, seem to be established, 
and to pass from father to son, but the germ 
of many moral infirmities also, such as folly, 
imbecillityof mind, nervous affections, madness; 
and other similar defects, circulates in the blood. 
M. Turgot " made haste," according to his 
expression, to regenerate the department of 
finance, because, said he, " from time imme* 
morial, my ancestors have died of the gout 
at the age of fifty years.'* The history of 
hereditary diseases is well known. As long 
as those maladies exist, the race is continually 
in danger of becoming extinct ; its individuals 
lead a valetudinary life : but when new blood is 
introduced for the support of a fresh generation, 
the constitution of the family is restored and the 
lineage improved. 

The practice of grafting, and changing the 
.grain, with resptct to vegetables, and crossiogthe 
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breedinanimals, appears then to maintain and im^ 
prove the species. Multiplied copulations with 
the same blood, on the contrary, seem to be the 
cause of decay and extinction. The difficulty of 
crossing the breed in its own propagation was, 
during two centuries, the radical defect in th^ 
house of BoUrbon . 

Where do you find in the race that decision of 
character, that firmness of mind, impetuosity of 
volition, enlightened by genius, which ani- 
mated Henry IV. the head and founder of the 
power of this house } We see hx)w in eacli 
generation the strength of character dimi- 
nishes, from the conqueror of the league, 
when the king subdued the people, to the 
6th of October, when the people subdued their 
king. 

The house of Medicis commenced with he- 
roes; and its latter princes, at the epoch of 
its extinction, will be unknown to history. Be- 
hold cardinal York terminating obscurely at 
Rome the destiny of the Stuarts! see how the 
last male heirs of the house of Hapsburg finished 
their career at Vienna, in the person of the infig- 
nific^nt Charles VI. ! read the history of the house 
of Valois, and that of Charlemagne ; examine the' 
character 6f the last of the offspring which ter- 
minate.these different races : observe how many^ 
of the sovereign houses of Euro^ ate -now de-* 
cayed, by forsaking the dictates jofixiiMr^ like- 



the last shoots of those dynasties of which 
history recites the decrepitude 5 while nature is 
maintained unimpaired and perpetuated among; 
the people, accompanied with health, vigour, 
and increasing population. To conclude, look 
into our own history, how many families of the 
blood royal are become extinct since the time 
of Hugh Capet ! Examine the genealogy of the 
house of Bourbon, by Desormeaux ; examine 
other larger genealogies of the same family, 
.and you will find that the observation is verified. 
Reflect on the chronological table containing 
the creations of the (fiical families of the king- 
dom : all those which existed before Henry III, 
are extinct: all those which existed in 1572, at 
the time when the house of Crussol was advanced 
to the peerage, are no more; for in 1789 the 
house of Crussol remaine.d the most ancient. The 
desire of posterity, and the solicitude, so natural, 
of preserving families from extinction, one might 
have supposed would have concurred in the pre- 
servation of these privileged races. But such 
sentiments have been useless. The mass of the 
people alone is preserved, by their morals and by 
the perpetual circulation of the blood from on^ 
race of Frenchmen to another; so that our popula- 
tion is composed nearly of four millions ^nd a 
halfof feraili^s, wtich descend from their fiStbef 
withputr^any extinction of the male line, trans- 
ijaitCin^ catktetice to future ages by propagation, 
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exettiplifying in the present revolution the 
bravery of the ancient Gauls, and preserving to 
theircountry the splendor, the energy, and tlie 
capacity of the founders of the nation. 

I might confirm these observations t)y a static 
tical account of the youth and old age of t^^ 
different nations which occupy the globe 5 1 
might show how in the north the human Species 
degenerates, and the duration of life decreases, 
from the severity of the climate and the solitary 
state of the inhabitants, with whom the neigh* 
bouring people refuse to form an alliance. I 
might mention the great family of the Chinesej 
separated from the rest of the world, through 
a long succession of ages, and exhibiting in the 
countenance of every individual a proof qf their 
national deterioration. These colonies, and many 
others, have been degenerating from a remote 
period, in consequence of their isolated man- 
ners, and of prejudices which hinder them from 
intermarrying with other nations 3 while in the 
districts of Greece, where the laws, the man- 
ners, and, above all, the geographical position of 
the inhabitants, permitted a continual inter- 
course with strangers, there resulted a race of 
the human species the most beautiful with 
respect to person, and in a moral view the most 
interesting, as long as civiliisation remained in 
the governments of that happy country. 

VOL. II. c 
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In fine, the perfection of the human lineage k 
yet more perceptible in the mixture of tbe 
blood of negroes with that of Europeans^ in 
respect both of corporeal form and of morals ; 
whence it may clearly be inferred, that the 
chief cause of the degeneracy of the blood of 
the Bourbons arose from its circulation in the 
same vessels i the prejudices respecting bodi 
its dignity and religion having neither permitted 
it to form alliances with protestant princes, nor 
to chuse from among the people young women 
of the country, to preserve to the dynasty a 
continuance of health and vigour of consti- 
tution. 
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CHAR III. 

Portrait and Ckaratier of Lewis XP^L— Opposition 6f his Cha- 
racter to that (f Ms Predecessors-^Thcir Ostentntion, and his 
Simplicity — 'Flieir Love qf Flattery, and his Modesty -^Tlieir* 
Efforts to extiriguish Liberty in France, and his first Conces^, 
sitms to re-establish it, '^Adoration Mid jto Royalty by the 
People under tfie preceding Kingi.-^Attentioli to tlie People, 
and to Humanity, by^Letds^ XVL • ' i . ' . * 

At results from the preceding chapters, that^ 
the character of the kings of the house of Bour-! 
bon appears to be composed of the same ele- 
ments. Hence arose an uniformity of political' 
events, in the interior of the state, while the ' 
government continued to be a military despot*^ 
ism from the league to the revolution. 

Under. Lev^is XVI. on the contrary^i the state' 
became democratical ; and it partly acquired 
that property from the manners of the mon-' 
arch. Let us here point out how the cha-- 
racter of the king contributed to this effeft. 

From the time of Henry IV., an incomparable- 
prince, who alone kneftv how to reconcile po^ 
pularity with the exercise of absolute power, the 
maxim appears to be triie, which that monarch* 
observed to Gabrielle,'that kings were entil-ely 
ignorant of the art of accommodating themselves' 
to the people. 

c 2 
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In the difficult circumstances where Henry- 
IV. had recouMe to negottaitiiMT, Lewis XIII. 
and Lewis XIV. prosecuted their schemes by- 
force of arms. Submission to^he royal authority- 
was so universally regarded as a duty by the 
French nation, that, from the first prince of the 
blood to the humble labourer,, the attention of 
all was occupied with the glory of the monarch. 

Under Lewis XVI., on the contrary, so great 
do We find the deviation from the ancient prin- 
ciples, that the king himself, and his ministry,^ 
implicitly follow the impulses and desire$ of the 
people. 

It is no longer the people thut seem to be oc- 
qupicd with the glory of the king > but it is the 
king that devotes his whole attention to the- 
welfare of the people. 

Under the kings who preceded Lewis XVI. 
the monarch was universally th^ idol of the na- 
tion. Under Lewis XVI., on the contrary, the 
nation was the object almost of adoration to the 
king. Humanity appears throughout to be the 
moving principle of public measures, and to its 
influence royalty seems ,to be entirely devoted. 
The word humanity strips by degrees the royal- 
authority of its energy and prerogatives, and\ 
1;he popular manners of Lewis XVI. conitaribute" 
so much to the same effect, that the monarchi- 
cal, spirit is extinguished. 



' 3Lewis XlV. l)ecame personally interesfing 
*o many generations. The republic of letterb 
seemed to exist only for 'tis ]^lory. There is 
tiot a capital in any province where statues 
have not beeti- publicly erected in honour of 
liim. Lewis XVI. oii the contfaty, decrees 
Statues to themetndry of illustriods Frenchitienl 
i-ewis XIV. never cefased tb^iieCotn|ie*nie the 
flattery of the poets; ahd lie wis** XTI. pro-hl- 
ixits the pubHc^tion ofva woft, Pi?ii<?^^ 
ij^wis JfF/., corripGrsed by amtift of letters oti 
whom he had bestowed a favour. '" ^ 

* Lewis XIY. *6fe' out th^ jireFac6 *to thie nu- 
ihismatical history of his rW^n, ^Decause it ccta- 
J>rised an encoAliiim on the engfaver and der- 
sign^r,' ann«3ded'fo' tTi^ ott flie ting; and 
Lewis XVI. restored fli^ encbmruhi iii a manner 
<the most honourable to the artists. 

Under his pfedecessors^ the French were s^nt 
to the Bastife in crowds;^ TTie'|ir6testints fiited 
the state prisons under Lewis*' XIV^ ; ' tJi'e ' J-iin^ 
isenists occupied' them under tewhs XV:/ biit 
Lewi^ XVI. set 'Open tlrose prisons ; arid^ tii 
IT69 diere were round in' ^Hem eleveil' j)ri- 
soners, whom he had wished to save from pii^ 
nishment. • - 

The aristocratical spirit of the ancient kings 
had rendered vassalsLje a prerogative of tfi* 
great,and a duty of thc-pcople.^ The- king set 
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the exanipl^ of abolishing it t^iroughovit his 
doraipio^s, 
Henry IV, Lewis XIII. and L^ewis XIV, 

had shamefuUy violated the laws of modesty. 
XfC wis XV. carried this infringement of morals^ 
^nd th^ laws, of marriage, to the utmost inde-> 
cency, and, even, to iiifj^st : he did more, he 
taught the. Jibertines of his time to chuse mis- 
tresses from- the houses of public prostitution : 
"while, in 17«9, wellrinform^d courtiers affirmed, 
that Lewis XVL had never laved any but his 
consort, j : —. ' 

Before his reign, the inhumaai pijnishment of 
the torture wap countenanced by royal autho- 
rity, but this king abolished. . it. . He likewise 
abolished the oppressive custoin of the corvie. 
JFormejly the care of the poor, ^n4 of prisoners 
was left to the magistrates ajid the priesthood (j 
but the paternaj solicitude of the king pene- 
trated even into the hospitals and public pri-- 
sons, ta explore and assuage as much as possi- 
bly the misery of the distressed. This exercise 
of humanity was rendered an object of state. 
, . , From the time of Henry IV. the cottages had 
jiiever been visitCjd hy any of our crowned heads^ 
A motive of humanity led Lewis XVL thither* 
To discover a virtuous and indigent family, he 
considered as "a fortunate incident," and he 
never failed to relieve it. ; , 
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' fiefoftf Lewig XVI. the kings, in the admini-* 
stration of the provinces, had abolished the de* 
xnocratical forms, and substituted in teiidants/ in- 
vested with absolute power. Lewis displaced 
these intendants, and restored the provii)cia| 
administrations/ »:i 

The ancestors of the king, formed- alliances 
with unfortunate princes, who were dethroned 
by their people; and L^wis, who contributed 
to the subversion of a sovereign in America^ 
signed his first political alliance with a sovereign 
people, ^hom he had rendered independent, and 
republican. - i \ ■ i- . . ; ; - .. . . 

All our former kings considered thesatest 
general as assemblies which rivalled the power 
of the sovereign ; and Lewis XVI., in opposi- 
tion to the advice of his cabinet, convoked 
them. 

The last measure of Lewis XV. had been the 
abolition of parliaments, and the termination 
of a contest respecting the profits derived froni 
actions at law, which the kings maintained 
against the magistracy during two centuries ^ 
and the first measure of Lewis XVI. was to re- 
store the privileges of the parliaments, and to 
allow them the profits resulting from law-suits. 

Amidst the various measures proposed to him 
by his ministers, Lewis XVI. made choice of 
^e most popular. He convoked the notables 
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tfpoti the suggestion of Calontie ; he oonvcfted 
the states-general upon that of Lomenie; he 
doubled the tiers itaty or third estate, upon the 
recommendation of Necker ; in fine, stri{^>e4 
by degrees of all the power of a sorercign, in 
1789, in the hotel de ville, he assumied the 
cockade with the. people, who were in a state 
of insurrection against him. 
• From the moment; therefore, that Lewis XVI; 
ascended the throne, a reverential attachment 
to kings existed no longer in France, Thiji 
sentiment ^as succeeded by that of an extra* 
ordinary attention paid by the king to tho 
people. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Sequeitf ihe Character of Lems XFL^Hds Childhood^^Oppd^ 
^■jition qf Ms Manners to those (ff theCourt'-^His Ixyce Jbv^ 
. Maria AiUoinettC'^HisModcofLyein the stnall ufpartfnents 
at Versailles'— Description of his private Apartments — C1^ 
racter qfhis Mind — Variety and Extent of his Knowledge-^ 
His fVant of VoUtion^^His private EmploymetU^—His Books 
qf AficouiU'^^Works^of his Compositions-Strange Ftedictioim 
of M. Turgot fnade to Levns XV L 



XHE dauphin of France, son "of Lewis XV. 
had many years superintended the education of 
his three sons, the duke of Berry, since Lewi$ 
XVI. the count of Provence, and the count 
d'Artois. : 

The last of these enjoyed a cheerful disposi^ 
tion from his infancy. He was bom sprightly; 
volatile, independent, and with a relish for plesp^ 
sure. The character of his brother, the count 
of Provence, Was not so well ascertained ; but 
the duke of Berry had "an auster^e deportment; 
was grave, reserved, and frequently blunt, with-i 
out any taste for play or entertainments accom-^ 
panied with noise, and so habitually addicted to 
truth, that he was never known to tell a lie* 
Hq employed himself chiefly in copying, and 
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afterwards in composing geographical charts^ 
and in polishing iron with a file. . 

The dauphin discovered a peculiar predilec- 
tion for this child, which excited the jealousy of 
the others. Madame Adelaide, who tenderly- 
loved him, said to him jocosely, with the view 
of dissipating his timidity, ** Speak at your 
ease. Berry ; exclaim, bawl out, make a noise, 
like your brother Artois : dash and . break in 
pieces my china, and make yourself be talked 
pf." The young duke of Berry, however, was 
every day more silent, and could never correct 
the tendency of his natural disposition. 
. The' dauphin, his fatiier, had appdintedi for 
liis governor the duke of Vauguyon, and for 
preceptor, Coetlosquet^ the old bishop of Li- 
moges. The latter was -a. man of great inte- 
grity, but of a soft and easy disposition, and 
was weak even to pusillanimity. With, regard 
to the duke of Vauguyon, his character was less 
pure than that of the prelate, but stUl he was a 
man of probity. He possessed great know- 
ledge of the world, as >vell as of the politics of 
the court i and, with a good portion of dissimula- 
tion,, he had sufficient abilities, though thecon*^ 
trary has been insinuated, to have made the three 
princes statesmen, if nature had rendered them 
capable of profiting by his insftructions. . He 
did his utmost to enlighten their minds ; and l{ 
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he was unsuccessful in his endeavours to form 
jthem to a great character, it was because he 
found in their blood, and in their natural disposi^r 
tion, invincible obstacles to improvement. The 
duke of Vauguyon was a party-man, devoted 
to the Jesuits, to the archbishop of Paris, to 
madame de Marfan, and to all the favourites at 
tcourt. It is to him that history ought to ascribe 
-the aversion which the king entertained for the 
dnke of Chpiseul, 

/ > The; pijincipl^s, of this education were in gc^ 
neral repugnant to the spirit which then pre* / 
vailed at the court qf France, Lewis XV. who 
|}ecame mqre dissolute in proportion as he ad-* 
yanced in years, seemed not to relish the seve- 
rity of the instructors of his grand-children. 
Vauguyon, representing hi3 services, expressed 
a desire of being employed in the administra^ 
tion of publiQ affairs, and solicited the place of 
president qf th^ council of finances. The king 
returned him an answer at the bottom of his 
letter : " You have served me very well, and 
I have /recompensed you accordingly. .The 
place you a$k in administration is useless^ 
pntirely us^le^s." Thi§ wa^ the monarch's ex-j 
pression. 

. Madame Adelaide, when the duke of Berry 
was become dauphin^ attempted likewise to im 
f rpduce the joun^ prince into the council, that 
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he might be initialed in the knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs. Lewis XV. opposed this overture, 
and was often heard to say, " I should be glad 
to know how Berry will be able to extricate 
himself from them :" it was thus that he named 
him. 

' Timidity, beneficence, and modesty, were the 
three first characteristics, which the duke of 
Berry manifested when be became dauphin of 
France, He repulsed flattery, he gave ear to Ae 
complaints of the unfortunate, he -desired to 
know the particular of their case, he took plea- 
sure in observing the workmen who were em- 
ployed at the castle or in the gardens, and 
would frequently assist them in raising a 
heavy stone or a beam, which they could not 
well manage. By dint of filing and hammering, 
he became an expert workman in the making 
of locks. The dauphiness, on seeing him with 
his hands all black, called him by no other 
name than " my god Vulcan." Why have^ 
they reproached him with this innocent employ- 
ment as a crime ? Did not Lewis XV. some* 
times act the part of a cook ? Did hd not work 
as a turner, in ivory and box-wood, and with 
taste, in his small sequestered apartments ? 

At the death of Lewis XV. France was so 
tired of his reign, that, in every quarter, his 
grandson Lewis XVL wa? publicJy^called by 
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^c jiame of " Lewis the Desired." Tiw 
was the surname which resentment aiwi mia-r 
lignity were inclined to give him ; but the par- 
tisans of the old court did not relish this title. 
They opposed to it that of " Lewis the Benefi- 
cent s" and this qualification was generally 
adopted in works of poetry, in official compli- 
ments, and private conversation. 

People called to mind, that this young prince 
had himself said, amidst the licentiousness of the 
old court, that he wished to be called " Lewis 
the Severe." This denomination appeared too 
foreign to the national character^ which is nei- 
ther patient in its frivolity, nor Jansenist in its- 
morals. 

Lewis XVI. was severe and mistrustful to- 
wards the nobility of his court. He was not 
fond of the great* He discovered no taste for 
noisy pleasures, for balls, gaming, shows, pa- 
geantry, and still less for libertinism. He felt 
no attraction in royal authority, whic^i was 
always burdensome to him. He was, however,, 
much attached to the glory of his houses 
he dreaded the imdertaking of any enterprise 
which might tarnish its lustre ; he was pene- 
trated with the instructions of his father against 
the views of the house of Austria, and the princi- 
ples of the duke of Choiseul ; and his life was a 
perpetual and secret struggle, in which he was 
supported by the duke of Vergennes, against the 
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ambition of hh conSort, The spies whom Lewis 
XVI. retained in the cabinet of Vienna, con- 
stantly represented this princess as Austrian^ 
both by character and principle, in the palace 
of Versailles. He lived with her, neverthe- 
less, as a good husband; but, like a king of 
France, was always vigilant with regard to the 
views of the house of Austria, and attentive to 
elude them. Of this we shall exhibit some 
proofs. 

When Lewis XVI. ascended the throne, he 
was about nineteen years and nine months old : 
he had then been married four years* He had 
no taste for gallantry ; and he avoided the com- 
pany of women of seductive dispositions. The 
French commonly said of him, **He is, however, 
of the house of Bourbon, and he will show 
it, as the rest have done, at the age of forty, 
when he becomes tired of the queen." He was 
diffident in the company of women, very little 
adapted to please them, being deficient in the 
graces, and loving no other than Maria Antoi- 
nette, his consort 

The only passion which Lewis XVI. ever 
discovered was for the chase. This occupied 
his. mind so much, that, in going up to his 
small apartments at Versailles, after the 10th of 
August, I observed, in the stair-case, six paint- 
ings, which contained the representationofall his 
chases, both when he was dauphin and kij^g. ' 
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In these paintings were exhibited the numbef, 
the kind, and quality of the game which he had 
killed in each department of the chase, with the 
particulars of every month, every season, and 
every year of his reign. 

The distribution of his small apartments was 
n the following manner* A saloon, ornamented 
with gilding, displayed the engravings of hia 
reign, which had been dedicated to him ; the 
plans of the canals which he had constructed ; a 
relievo of that of Burgundy; with plans of the 
cones and works of Cherbourg. 

The apartment over the preceding contained 
his collection of charts, his spheres, globes, and 
geographical elaboratory. Here were the de- 
signs both of the charts which he had begun, 
and of those which he had finished. He was 
dexterous in the art of washing them. His. 
memory in geography was prodigious. 
. Above was the apartment for turning and 
for joiner's work, furnished ' with curious in- 
struments for these occupations. He in- 
herited them from Lewis XV. and employed 
himself with Duret in keeping them clean and , 
bright. 

In an upper story was the library of books 
which had been published during his reign. 
The library of Lewis XV. the prayer-books and ' 
manuscripts of Anne of Brittany^ Francis I^the^ 
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kst of the Valois, Lewis XIV, Lewis XV. 
and the dauphin, composed the grand heredi- 
tary library of the palace. Lewis XVL had 
placed separately, and in two cabinets which 
communicated with each other, the works of 
his o,wn time. You might observe there a com- 
plete collection ' of the editions of Didot, in 
yellum, each volume of which was inclosed in 
a case of morocco leather. He piqued himself 
on seeing the art of printing carried to the 
highest degree of perfection under his reign, by 
the brothers of that name. He had many 
English works, among which were the Debates 
of the British Parliament^ in a number of vo- 
lumes in folio (resembling in merit our Moniteur^ 
the collection of which is so valuable and rare). 
Near to these was a manuscript history of all the 
projects of invasion formed against that island, 
particularly the project of Broglio, and other 
analogous plans. One of the presses in this 
cabinet was full of port-folios, containing papers^ 
relative to the house of Austria, marked with 
this inscription, in his own hand : Secret Papers 
cf, my Family respecting the House of Austria. 
Papers of rny Family concerning the Houses of 
Stuart and Hamfoer. 

In an adjoining press were deposited papers 
relative to Russia. The most refined malice 
has published against Catharine II. and Paul I. 
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JsoWiie satirical works^ which are sdld in France as 
genuine histories. Lewis XVL had collected* 
end sealed with his ^mall seal, the scandalous 
anecdotes relative to Catharine I?., as well as the 
work of Rnlhieres, (of which he had a copy,) 
to make sure> that the secret and licentious life 
of that princess, who excited the attention of 
her contemporaries, should not be divulged by 
his means. 

Over the king's private library, there was a 
forge, two anvils, and a number of iron tools^ 
with several common- locks, all completed* 
Tliere were also private locks, of which some 
were of copper, ornamented and gilt.. ItwAs 
htrty that the infamous Gamiti, who, since, ac- 
cused the king of a defign to poison him, and 
was rewarded for his calumny with a pension of 
twelve hundred livres, had taught him the art of 
making locks. Gamin, notwithstanding his 
•total want of address, so nlanaged the king* 
that he suffered himself to be treated in the 
manner of a' common apprentice in a Work-shop 
by his master. This Gamin, however, become 
our guide, by order of the department- and 
municipality of Versailles, made* no complaint 
Against Lewis XVI. in the month of Deeenl- 
ber 1792, He had been the confident of this 
prince in a multiplicity of important * commis- 
sions. The king had sent him, from Pam, the 

TOL. II. p 
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red book in a packet ^ and the part of this book, 
which had been sealed in the time of the constitu- 
ent assembly, remained in the same state in 1793. 
Gamin had coiscealed it in a sequestered place in 
the palace, inaccessible to the minutest research. 
It was from under the shelves of a private press 
that he drew it out before our eyes. This anec- 
dote would fully justify the inference, that 
Lewis Xyi. was in expectation of returning 
to his palace. 

Gamin, in teaching his trade to Lewis XVI. 
had used with him all the freedom and authority 
of a master. " The king," said this man to me, 
one day that we were talking on the subject, 
/^ vvas of. an easy disposition^ tolerant, timid, 
had a taste for whatever was curious^ aiid a 
natural propensity to sleep. He was, passio* 
nately fond of lock-making, and concealed him* 
self from the queen and the court, t^ hammer 
and polish things with me. In transporting his 
anvil and mine, without being discovered by 
any person, we were obliged to have reeourse 
. to a thousand stratagems, which it would be 
endless to recite." 

Over the forges and anvils of the king and 

.of Gamin) was a belvedere, upon a platform 

covered vrith lead. Here, seated upon an easy 

chair, and his eyes assisted with a telescope of 

.prodigious length, the king amused himself 

with observing what passed in the. courts of 
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VefsailleSi on' the road to Paris, and in the • 
gardens in the neighbourhood. He had con? > 
tracted an attadhmeiit to Duretj who waited on : 
him in his private apartmentSi sharpened his^ 
tools^ wiped his anvil> parted together his 
charts, and set his glasses and telescopes at the ! 
point adapted to the eyes of the king, who was 
near-sighted. This honest Duret, and all the : 
domestics of the interior, never speak of tbeif r 
master but with regret, and even with tears in 
their eyes. [Ferrari however^ or the hope of a > 
pension, induced Gamin to accuse this prince of 
a crimej <^ which he was incapable; 

The kiog was bdfn with a weak and delicate- 
constitution ; /but> i^hen he reached the age 
of twentyrfpur, his temperament amended so 
niudi, that .he' afterwards became even robust. 
At court, they related of him some particular 
feats of strength, whith he inherited from his 
mother^ a d^cend^tof the house of Sascoqy, so 
fa«Qous for vigour of cons:titution through suc-^ 
cessive generations. 

Lewis XVI. was distinguished by such a pe- 
culiarity of character^ that it may^ in some mea* 
sure, be said, there were in him two men ; a 
man vrho knptvs^ and a man whp wills. The 
former of these qualities was very extensive 
and various. The. king was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the hi^toqr of his own family, and 
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that of the first houses bf France. It was be that 
composed the instructtons forthe voyage round 
the world, performed by M.de laPeroose, which 
the minister believed to have been drawn up by 
a committer df tbt members of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

His memory Was stored wkb an infinity of 
names bothof persons and pkicbs. It was asto- 
nishing also with respect ta quantities and num- 
bers. He was one 'day presented with a loiig^ ac- 
count^inthe statement of which tW minister had 
placed an article of expenditure^, which had been 
inserted in the account of the precedmg year. 
" Here is a. double ^fttry," said the king; 
*' bring me the account of ktstiyeari, and I will 
show you thdt tjhis ai^ticle is me^tidned lii it."^ 

When thekingwaa thoroughly acquainted 
with ail the particulars of an affair, and disco- 
vered any viobtLon of justice, be Was severe • 
even to a degree of brutality.. A flagrant act 
of injustice made bim overleap the ordinary 
bounds of his character: he would then Insist 
upon being obeyed that moment, both to make 
sure of the atonement, and to prevent any siiiiilar 
misconduct in future. 

But in the great affairs of sttite, the k^ngwhcv 
zvillsj vrho comftiands, wsis nqt to be found in. 
this monarch; Lewis XVI. was, upon the 
throne, nothing superior to those private persons 
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^hom we ni€6t with in Society, so weak in in. 
teUectual faculties, that nature, has ^rendered 
them incapable tof formihg an opinion. In the 
midst of his pusiUanimity, he placed his confi- 
dence entirely in a particular ministers an4 
though, among the Variety of opinions delivered 
in his cabinet-cOuhcil^ he vyell knew which was 
the best, he never . oiace had the resolution to 
say; ^* I prefer the advice of such a ohfe/' Here, 
lay the copious source of national misfortune* 

Upon ascending the throne of France, he had 
placed his confidence in M. de Maurepas. M. 
4le Vcrgennes succeeded this minister ^ and, 
unfortunately, from that time, his consort was 
the person in whom he most implicitly trusted. 
Unfortunately, Hkewise, this confidence was far 
too prevale:;it from the year ^62, 

The king, in reigning over a people whom the 
vices of, the court of Lewis XV. had deeply cor- 
rupted, bom with virtuous dispositions and an in- 
nate purity of mind, found himself in France in di- 
rect opposition with nature. Some instances of se- 
verity and justice manifested by the king tenified 
Maurepas to such adegree, that this ministerever 
afterwards seldom opposed him ; the king, how- 
ever, having no decided will of his own, except 
where equity wais concerned, it was seldom ne- 
cessary. In such a situation, every measure of go- 
vemhi^t required to be a long time debated be- 
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fore the ptince's resolution could be formed. For 
many years^ without father^ without mother, 
without uncle, to guide him by their advice ; 
surrounded in the palace, at the commencement 
of his reign, by Pezay, d'Oigny, d'Angivillers, 
Thiery, and having no knowledge of men but from 
books ; he was so desirous of information, and 
courted it to such a degree, as to order a box to 
-be placed in the castle, for the reception of letters 
from all who chose to write to him. This step 
awakening th^e jealousy and fears of his ministers, 
they filled the box with libels and frivolous memo- 
rials, which, in a short time, induced the king to 
withdraw this obnoxious receptacle, in which 
he found nothing but tedious details, which it 
was impossible for him to examine. 

The young prin#e discovered no partiality for 
women 5 and, if ever he entertained the passion 
of love, it was for Maria Antoinetta, who had 
all the address of her sex to avail herself of it, 
and obtain an uncontrouled ascendency over his 
mind. The king always distrusted her in what- 
• ever related to foreign politics; and, as long 
as M. de Vergennes lived, she was kept from 
all information rejecting affairs of this nature. 
She never had apcess to the cabinet where the 
king concealed the papers of his hou^e against 
(he court of Vienna, 

IJje king haying purchased the castle of 
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Rambouillet of the duke of Penthievre^ he 
amused himself in making various improve- - 
ments there.. I have seen a register, all written 
with his own hand, which proves his exten- 
sive and minute .attention to particulars. In 
his accounts were some articles that amounted 
only to a shilling or two. The ciphers and 
characters of bis writing, when he wished to* 
write quite legibly, are very delicate and fine, 
the letters well formed ; but for the most part 
he wrote very badly. He was so extremely 
sparing of paper, that he divided a sheet into ^ 
^ght, six, or four parts, according to the length 
of what he had to write. He seemed to regret 
the loss of paper in writing : on coming towards 
the bottom of a page, he wrote very close^ not 
caring about the regularity of the lines. The last 
words touched the edge of the paper : it seemed' 
as if he felt a reluctance to begin another page.^ 
He was endowed with an understanding meth- 
odical and analytical: he divided his compo- 
sitions into chapters and sections. He had ex- 
tracted from the works of Nicole and Fenelon^ 
his favourite authors, between three and four 
hundred short sentimental phrases, which he 
had arranged according to the subjects, and had 
composed of them a second work, in the taste 
and manner of Montesquieu. The title which 
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he gave to thi$ treatise wa$, Q^ a tempcraic 
Monarchy^ with some chapters^ entitled^ Qf 
the Person of the Prince — Qfthe Authority <^ the 
different Branches of a State-^^Qf the Character 
and Exercise qf the Ej^ecutioe Power qf a Mom- 
arckt/, &ic. If he could have carried into exe- 
cution all that he perceived of the beautiful and 
grand in Fenelon, Lewis XVI, would have 
been an accomplished monarch— Fiance would 
have been a powerful monarchy. 

The king received from his ministers the 
speeches which they presented^ to be delivered 
by him on great occasions ^ but he corrected 
them, frequently qualiBed different passages^ 
erased, or made additions^ as he judged proper^ 
and sometimes communicated the work to hh 
consort. In the execution of this business^ it 
may be ^en, that he sought for a proper word,, 
and that he found it. The word employed by the 
minister, and erased by the king, was sometimes 
unsuitable, proceeding from the passion of the 
minister -, but that which was substituted by the 
king was always apposite. The word, indeed, 
was 80 well adapted to q^^press* the senti- 
ment with preci^on, that it would scarcely 
l(e hyperbolical to say, it was necessary to be 
a king to find it. He frequently wrote three 
pr four times over^i his celebrated answers ta 
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the parliaments which he exile4« But^ in his 
familiar letters, he was negligent, and always 
incorrect. 

. Simplicity of expression was the character of 
his majesty's style ; he did not relish the figura^ 
tive style of Mr. Necker. The sarcasms of Mau* 
repas displeased him. Amidst that multitude 
of views, which occur in a memorial full of pro* 
jects,we often find written in his own hand-*-*^* this 
is good for nothing:" in others, he foresaw futurq 
events. Unfortunate prince ! he had foreseen in 
his written remarks, that, if a certain disaster 
ever happened, the monarchy would be undone; 
yet next day he consented in council to the mea- 
which he had condemned the evening befbrci 
and which brought him nearer to the precis 
pice. 

It is not known to the world, that he ditf^ 
missed M. Turgot, M. de Malesherbes, M. de 
St, Germain, twice Mr. Necker, M.Calonne,and 
M.de Lomenie, because he perceived, that the 
plans of those different ministers tended to sul> 
vert the monarchy; he appreciated exactly their 
operation in his private meditations. I shall make 
it plainly appear in the present work, that» dur* 
ing the incomprehensible blindness of these mini** 
sters, the king alone beheld from a distance the 
destiny and ruin of France. He was endowed 
with a spirit of foresight, of whic^b the ministers 
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above mentioned, the principal authors of' his 
misfortunes, were totally destitute. They ridi* 
culed, before the event, the fears and repre- 
sentations of the judicious observers of the times^ 
in the same manner as their friends at fure- 
sent ridicule the observers Mrho analyse the 
effects, and assign the causes of it. But such 
was his natural disposition, that nothing could 
beget resolution -in the mind of this indolent 
prince. 

M. Turgot, who had in his character a great 
dealof asperity and obstinacy, piqued atthe king's 
refusal to adopt his plati of reform, wrote a num- 
ber of letters to Lewis XVI., in which hexites the 
effects of the weakness of such ahd such kings. 
I have seen one of them, in which he says to 
Lewis XVI. " that the fate of Charles I. or of 
Charles IX. is that of ail monarchs who are 
governed by flatterers." Lewis XVL returned 
tills letter, undey a cover sealed with the small 
^al royal, with the following inscription in his 
qwnband: " Letter of M. Turgot." For the 
purpose of knowing and appreciating Lewis 
XVI. more exactly, I shall conclude with ob- 
serving, that he had translated from the Eng- 
lish, a language very familiar to him, the defence. 
6f king Richard III., who was accused of crimes 
6f which he was innocent. 
' Among his books containing the acosimts of 
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Ihe disbursements of ^HmbmiQfet/Ilmire ioxwSi 
a chapter on economies projected by the kingi 
*• I shall draw so much from the sale of this 
timber, now become useless/' says he, ia one 
chapter. In another he says, ** thi« rubbish 
ought to. pnoduce nearly such a sum ;" and the 
sumof the whole is a hundred lou2S**d'ors, which 
he allots for paying the charges of executing a 
particular avenue. 

The count d'Artois, who, from a habit of 
gaming, was accustomed to play high, wished to 
excite in his brodierthe same kind of pas^oi%. 
*' Will you bett a thoukmd dooble kmis*d'ors ?" 
said the count. d'Artois to him one day^ **J[ 
will play wkh you with all my heart," replied 
the king, *^ but I bet no more than a crowns 
you are too rich to play with me." — He could 
jiot l^ar to $ee persons play high at his court, t 

Another time, M. d'Angivillers, while the 
king was on a journey, ordered some repairs to 
be made in the. small apartments. These repairs 
cost thirty thousand francs. The. king, on his 
return, being informed of the expence, made the 
whole castle resound with cries and complaints 
against the extmvagance of M. d'AngiviJler^. 
^^ I might have made thirty families happy with 
the sum," said t-ewis XVI, . . 

The writing and inscription ^ REsuBKExiTi* 
plaped ^t th^iCoQt of the ^atue of Henry IV. on 
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the accession of Lewis XVI. to the crown, 

pleased him extremely. '* What a charming 
word that is," said he, **if it were true: Tacitus 
himself could not write any thing either so la* 
conic or so beautiful." 

The memory of Henry IV. was extremely 
dear to the king: he was ambitious to make the 
reij^n of that great prince the model of his own. 
The following year the party which excited the 
people to insurrection, on account of the high 
price of com, removing the inscription ' rbsur* 
kexit' from the statue of Henry IV.^pIacedit un- 
der that of Lewis XV.y then held in detestation. 
Lewis XVI., who knew of the transaction, 
retired into his small apartments, where he burst 
into tears, and continued so much indisposed 
the whole day, that he could not be prevailed 
upon either to dine, to take an airmg in the 
garden, or to sup. It is easy to judge from 
this circumstance, what pain he must have 
suffered at the commencement of the revolution, 
when he was accused of having no attachment 
to the French nation. 

From the years of childhood the king was 
habitually religious: for his principles in this 
respect he was indebted to his father and those 
who were entrusted with his education; but 
M, Turgot instilled into him first a great 
aversibn to priests, afterwards an impartiality 
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which ten4^d to iiidiffa?ence, cottdeming the 
ancient disputes of the church, and in the 
end a high degree of toleration in points of 
religion. 

At the comnienceraent of the revolution^ 
when he saw both the monarchy and his own 
person in danger, he returned to all those reli- 
gious ajffections which he had formerly enter- 
tained. On being committed a prisoner to the 
Thuilleries, he became a kind of illumini, acce- 
lerating the loss of his crown, to preserve 
inviolate the decisions of Pius VI. respecting 
. the qivil ccmstitution of the clergy. It is in 
this sense, that the priests who are hostile to that 
system, regard him as the first martyr to their 
cause and to the discipline of the Romish 
church, which Lewis XIV., in his famous 
propositions' relative to the clergy of France, had 
sacrificed to his policy, and repressed throughout 
his dominions*, 

I have long been eniployed in studying the cha- 
racter and conduct of this prince : his papers in 
the castle of Versailles, those which were brought 
to . the committee of safety by the victorious 
party on the 10th of August* and those found in 

* I have, however, found in his cabinet the book of a Germaii 
writer, which he ordered to be translated, and which was 
dedicated to him. This work was an apology for the marriage 
of priests. The atiihoc's name was Calixtus. 
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his apartments at the castle of the Thu^Ueries^ are 
all analysed in these Memoirs, I owe it to truth 
and to posterity, to declare, that I have; not seen a 
single paper belonging to this prince,, ^vhich 
does not prove his zeal for the interest or glory 
of the nation* 
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CHAP. V. 

Portrait, Character, and Antedates qf Maria, Jntoimtta — She 
, no sooner arrived in France than she xms a Witness of the Fali. 
vf her Pwrty and Jdherents^^Sonrce qf her Discontents in 
FrancC'-^Anecdote of the Fretensions qf Maria Theresa re- 
specting the Ceremonial and Etiquette of the French Court^-^ 
respecting the Sisters-in-law qfthe Queens-respecting the Prin-^ 
tesses^ Aunts qf the icings^ Divisions among these Princesses. 

JVlARIA Antoinetta, immediately on her arri- 
val in France, experienced contradictions, which 
women with difficulty forget. Obliged by the 
laws of decency to accommodate herself to them 
from her youth, this perpetual restraint render- 
ed her false and dissembling, Maria There^ 
knew well the court of Versailles;, yet she com- 
mitted the indiscretion of demanding, diploma- 
tically, by M. de Mercy, her embassador, that 
mademoiselle de Lorraine, her relation,. and the 
prince of Lambesc, should have rank next after 
the pritices of the blood of the house of Bour-' 
bon, at the- festivals given upon the marriage of 
her daughter with the dauphin of France, 

Lewis XV., to please the dauphiness, who de- 
sired it, and Maria Theresa, who demanded it, 
thought it incumbent upon him to make the re- 
quest an affair of state. He knew.the jealousy 
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of the nobility of his court with regard to the 
rights of etiquette y and he demanded of them, in 
virtue of the submission and attachment which 
they owed, and which they had always displayed 
towards him, as well as his predecessors, not 
to oppose him in this circumstance. He ma* 
nifested a desire of testifying to the empress 
his acknowledgments for the present which she 
had made of her daughter to France; and he 
had recourse to the language of friendship^ to ob- 
tain from the nobility of the kingdom the re- 
quest he had made. 

The complaisance of the nobility with regard 
to Lewis XV. had been declining for some 
years, and the king did not calculate on the obsta* 
ties which the dukes would throw in the way of 
this new pretension. The women of the court, 
from whom Lewis expected the greatest sub- 
mission and deference, betrayed on this occasion 
a haughty and obstinate disposition ; opposing a 
determined resistance to the formal demand 
made by the king, of permitting mademoiselle 
de Lorraine to dance immediately after the 
princesses of the blood. They carried their 
obstinacy so far as to absent themselves from 
the ball, rather than be deprived of the 
right of dancing the first. Madame de Bouillon, 
of all the ladies, distinguished hersielf the most 
by the violence of her refusal and her observa- 



tion^ on the occasidn. Lewis XV. was so much 
offended at her behaviour, that this lady appear- 
ed no more at court. The dauphiness, on her 
part, entertained such resentment, that she pro-^ 
cured a copy of the letters which Lewis XV. 
had sent to the peers, saying, as she locked them 
up in her strong box : " I shall remember it." In 
the mean time, that the festival might not be in- 
terrupted, mademoiselle de Lorrahie agreed to 
dance with the duchess of Duras, a lady who 
held a place at court. This method of accom- 
modating the dispute diminished the scandal of 
^ke obnoxious parties, and allayed the bustle 
which aro^e from the retreat and subsequent re- 
turn to Paris of those titled ladies, who refused to 
dance at the marriage of the young princess. 

The archduchess-dauphiness, educated in the 
principle, that the imperial house was the first 
hottw in tlie world, seeing those >who were mere 
duchesses conte^ with her family the prece- 
demy next to (mf pr<inces, feit strong resentment 
on the occasion. In vain did madame Noailles tell 
her, with respect, but laconically, that the eti- 
quette was severe and inexorable at the court of 
France : the dauphiness from that moment only 
made her the object of ridicule, and resolved to 
exclude as much as possible from her house the 
titled females, that she might no longer be served 
by ladies who snaintained such proud pi^etensions. 
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The petty feuds, arising from resentment and fri- 
volous altercation, which we have to cite in the 
course of these Memoirs, had their origin in the 
events of this day, which the queen never for- 
got. She never afterwards forgave the titled 
ladies for having presumed to contest presi- 
dency wi^li the princesses of her bouse. She 
frequently indulged herself in poignant railleiy 
Against the French nobility, even the nobi- 
lity of the court, who were raised by credit 
and intrigue to the rank of real nobility, 
which vegetated, she said, in our provinces. 
This language deprived her of the homage of 
many of the courtiers. 

The four first years that Maria Antoinetta 
lived in France, are the only happy years that 
she passed in that country. The young ^au- 
phiness had an apgelic figure ^ the clearness of 
her complexion was ^ remarkable, . the colours 
were lively and distinct, her features i^egular, ber 
shape slender; but h^r eyes, though beautiful, 
were subject to occasional flujcions. She had 
the Austrian under-lip. She wa^ of a caressing 
disposition, cheerful, attentive to please, and 
well instructed by her mother how to make 
herself beloved. by all at court, had she chosen 
to follow her lessons. The pulpits, the acade* 
mies, the most distinguished societies, the jour- 
nals, the almanacks of the Muses, all lavished 
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upon her their applause. Flattery had as yet 
retained inFraiice'the forms and the tone of the 
interesting reign of Lewis XIV. 

Maria Antoinetta had been educated by her 
mother to be one day queen of France. She be- 
came acquainted at Vienna with our fashions, 
car usages, our ceremonial; but she was hardly 
arrived at Versailles, when she began to rid her- 
self of every circumstance that imposed upon 
her any restraint* She went abroad on foot, ac- 
companied. by one or two ladies of her court, 
her gentleman-usjier walking at^a distance 
behind. She invited her brothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law to dinner and supper, ^and accept- 
,ed of the same entertainments from them, with- 
out any parade. Shfe was affable, humane, sym- 
.pathisbg, and often delicate in her, bfeneficence. 
A stag, which had* been wotmidted during a 
:chase when the king 'was' present^ struck with 
his horns a poor peasant. The dauphiness, on 
.bearing of the inddinty flew to- Kis assistance, 
took hrs Wife into her carriage, l(^laded her with 
kindness, arid granted her a pension^ 
^ Maria Antoinetta encouragekf and prbt^cted 
*^mUsicians. She understood L^tJn j Germart, 
;It€jlian, and»had Vei-y'early beefn taught to 6peak 
our language; Ffinlde Le#is,'&fte?wards cardi- 
nal de Rohan, being asked kroncterbin^ the cha- 
racter of Marid AntoiAettaj during his embassy at 
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Vienna, sent a portrait of her by no means flat- 
tering: the original of the letter, tom^in some 
parts, was afterwards sliown to the prificess- 
She never forgave him. 

The dauphiness, with such a character^ had 
much to suffer in France, immediately on her 
arrival, she was obliged to restrain her tastes and 
her sentiments. The impress, her mother, had 
recommended to her the duke of ChoiseoU as 
the author and negotiator of her marriage. A 
few months aAer its consummation, she was 
witness to the fail of this diiiilater, persecuted 
by the antt^Austrian facdoa of Richelieu 
and madame . Dubaitjr, and she saw die duke 
of AiguiUon, the head of the otheir party, 
rise to emintocie before her eyes. • She was 
besides obliged 1o assist a| a bed of justice, 
held at Vei^siiJles, where Lewis XV. contrived 
that she should be a spectator of the triumph of 
the party in opposition to Austria* Her vexation 
was too eviident to admit of being concealed. 
She was witness to all the humiliations of the 
magistracy^ the principal support 'of the duke of 
Cboiseul, and to the utter abolition of a tribHnal 
which had conducted the duke of Aiguillon to 
the very axe of the executioner, and had pre- 
pared for hiai a punishment, analogous to that of 
general Laily, decapitated by the orderof the duke 
of Chaise pL She beheld Aiguilton, the enemy 
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of this duke, become ccmBdcntiaji tininister, and 
succeed to the places of which the Choiseuls 
had been deprived. She was obJiged to submit 
to all th^se ^ifronts, and to assist in silence at 
the catastrophe, which seemed to subvert, at the 
court of Frarfce, the foundations of the Austrian 
party; a revolution, which rendered her isolated 
and forlorn, in a court which was devoted to 
madame Oubarry, the chief instruaaent of these 
disgraces. She felt the greater necessity of re- 
straining her indignation, «s she was informed, 
that it was to her arrival in France that the duke 
of Choiseul owed his dismission from court; care 
having been ^ken to frighten the old king, by 
makinghim believe, that Choiseul, the poisoner of 
the late dauphin, to avoid an anti- Austrian reign 
in France, directed at present his secret machina^ 
tions iagainst the life of Lewis XV. to accelerate 
the reign of a young king without experience, 
and, fortified by the powerful influence of the 
house of Austria, to govern his youth by a kind 
of regency. ** The king,'* it was said to Maria 
Antoinetta, " is determined to sacrifice the duke 
of Choiseul, that he may end his days in peace, 
in the arms of m^dame Dubarry, who was so 
much interested to watch over his preserva^ 
tion, and secure him from, the dangerous at- 
tempts of a minister, who had got the reputation 
of being a man capable of doing any thing at 
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the court of trance, for the purpose of governing 
it to the advantage of Maria Theresa, and the 
gratification of his own ambition." 

This singular situation of Maria Antoinetta 
at Versailles, had been predicted to her at 
Vienna before her departure. It was necessary 
that she should do every thing at court, ac- 
cording to her instructions, to prevent the mis- 
fortunes which impended. But she possessed 
neither the talents nor character necessary to 
traverse the deep intrigues of the family of 
Rithelieu, so long accustomed to conduct them. 
Before her arrival at Versailles, she had seen the 
duke of Chbiseiil, who went to meet her, and in- 
formed her of the disposition of the court at that 
juncture. Oii arriving there, she was heard to 
say, that she thought madame Dubarry ex- 
tremely handsome and interesting: ** What 
are the functions of this lady at court?" said 
she one day to madame de Noailles, as if she 
had not known them. Madame de Nokilles, 
having h^r insttuctions, replied, that ma- 
dame Dubarry was at court to please the king, 
and Xo amuse him. **In that case," said the 
dauphiness, "I wish to be her rival." The 
whole court repeated the answer, without tak- 
ing it for a fmart repartee. Unfortunately the 
tone of pleasantry proved of short duration. On 
one side, the court of Vienna perceived, in the 
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exile of the duke of Choiseul, the importance of 
the blow which was givett to its party, and to 
the plans which had been formed in consequence 
of the alliance with Versailles. On the other 
side, Maria Antoinetta, the dauphiness, ill 
brooked the superiority enjoyed at court by 
the favourite of the old king. The festivals 
seemed to be given only for madame Dubarry, 
The dauphiness, constrained to submission and 
reserve, could not pardon the woman who was 
the cause of the indignities she received. To 
shut her up in a convent, as we shall afterwards 
see, was the first act of her authority and in- 
fluence, the very day on which her husband 
succeeded his grandfather* 

Men of discernment, who observed the deli- 
cate situation of Maria Antoinetta, could disco- 
ver, in the relative state of the two parties, the fu- 
ture destinies of France. Believers in prophe- 
cies, and some superstitious persons, entertained 
the same ideas. The very moment at which the 
dauphiness, entering for the first time the courts 
of the castle of Versailles, put her foot on the 
marble floor, a violent clap of thunder shook the 
castle : " A presage of misfortune," exclaimed 
marshal Richelieu, " according to the opi- 
nion of those of our age." He was not mis- 
taken. The hatred of the opposition to the 
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court, and the furies of the revolution, di- 
rected their aims chiefly at this princess, I^et 
these Memoirs be consulted on the subject. 
Hiey place it beyond a doubt, that the dissen- 
tions between the French party of AigulUon 
and the Austrian party of Choiseul, were the 
principal sources: the opposite coteries of the 
dauphiness and the favourite by no means pro* 
gnosticated calm and happy events. 

The dazzling beauty and the credit of madaoie 
Dubarry, continually surrounded with a brilliant 
court, and with noblemen in place, increased 
daily the secret jealousy of the dauphiness^ and 
the latter being obliged, by the order of her hus- 
band himself, to suffer this humiliating eclipse $ 
receiving instructions, by every courier, from her 
mother; frequently indocile ; instructed likewise 
by the abbe de Vermont, the father of falsehood 
and dissimulation j this irreconcileable animosity 
could not but terminate in some extraordinary 
event. 

The young dauphin beheld with no less dissa* 
tisfaqtion the state of insignificance in which 
he was held by the old king. He was shocked 
at the pomp and the ruinous dilapidations of 
madame Dubarry. ITie favourite, on her part,car* 
ried her folly to such a pitch, as to demand of the 
king the most extravagant presents, toilettes of 
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gold, and country-houses of a new taste, while 
the daupbiness was gratified with no indications 
of royal generosity or affection. 

Hated by the favourite, the new-married cou- 
ple lived retired at their court amidst these 
pamful circumstances, in a manner the most ex- 
emplary, each solicitous how to please most 
the^ other. The dauphiness began from this 
time to secure the attachment of her hus- 
band: she knew so well by what means to en- 
viron biro, to dive into his mind, and discover 
the foible of his character, that she resolved, in 
conformity to the instructions of her mother, to 
exercise over him the whole united influence of 
her sex and personal charms. Actuated from 
early youth with the ambition of one day go* 
veming in his name, a caress, a bon mot, an af- 
fectionate sentiment, happily introduced, were 
the resources which she employed for obtaining 
the^ ascendancy over this young prince . The re- 
fusal and the concession of favours, happily timed, 
were the afts by which she attached him 5 and 
we have seen th^ king in his latter years regard 
her at once- with sentiments of fear, obsequious- 
ness, and affection. 

Maria Antoinetta possessed neither sufficient 
powers of mind, nor resources enough in her 
character, to regulate the difficult political sys* 
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terns which she attempted in France, For- 
getting that the French had never been subject 
to a female administration since the minority of 
Lewis XIV. and that the authority of a wo- 
man at that period^ as under Mary and Catha- 
rine of Medicis> was an authority contested and 
liable to revolutions, she wished to act a con- 
spicuous part in the drama of politics 5 and this 
part was constantly traversed by the opposition 
of her aunts and sisters-in-law, who exasperated 
her temper, and became the first sources of her 
misfortunes. The aunts, after having performed 
the honours of the court ever since the death of 
the queen, were provoked at seeing themselves 
deprived of this prerogative by Maria Antoinetta, 
and banished to Bellevue or Meudon, in the 
rank of old solitary ladies. Her sisters-in-law 
felt grievances of a different kind. Madame re- 
membered with concern, that the duke of 
Choiseul, by selecting an archduchess, had 
placed her at greater distance from the throne of 
France, to which Maria Antoinetta, by her mar- 
riage with the young dauphin, was immediately 
destined. It was surmised at court, that if the duke 
of Choiseul had been dismissed two years sooner, 
Madame would have been- queen of France. 
The queen had besides against the house of 
Savoy a grudge, which ought not to be forgjotten. 
The king of Sardinia, at the peace of 1748^ had ob- 
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tdtned some fortresses, and a considerable tract 
of land, in one of the provinces of Italy^ at the ex- 
pence of the court of Vienna. 

The queen treated her sisters-in-law with all 
the haughtiness of an archduchess and queen o 
France^ while these in their turn often assumed 
a pride superior to her own, placing upon a 
level the house of Savoy and the house of Lor- 
raine. * Thus Maria Aritoinetta, ' in deviating 
from the practice of the queens of France, 
who, under Lewis XIV. and XV. were dis- 
tinguished by their piety, reserve,, and total 
abstraction, from the affairs of state^ voluntarily- 
exposed herself to the risk of the struggle that 
took.place between her and her sisters-in-law, be^ 
tween her and the king's aunts, between her 
and madame Louisa, who, though immured in a 
cloister, continued to interest herself in the glory 
of her house. 

The princesses, her aunts, were deeply tine-' 
tured with prepossessions in favour of their 
nation: their resentment overleaped the bounds' 
of every political reserve; and they formed reso- 
lutions of a formidable nature with respect to the 
morals of the young court, which they observed 
to be gradually declining. The more the young 
queen was handsome, aimable, insinuating, bold, 
rash, frivolous in her taste and desires, ambitious 
of dominion, and jealous of her title of arch- 
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duchess^ which she displayed ^n everj occasion, 
so much as to be noticed by the court, they 
likewise became the more haughty, affecting 
the superb style of the best years of the reign c^ 
Lewis XV, Who could believe that the five 
princesses, the three aunts, and two aisters* 
ki-Iaw, entertained against the queen such a 
violent animosity, that they strove with each 
other who should most calumniate her private 
life? Whatever one suggested, another con* 
finned, and a third subjoined her 3udionty to 
render the anecdotes incontestable. 

The queen, on her part, carried her vindic* 
tive resentment so £ar as to intimate suspicions 
with regard to the virtue of Madame and the 
countess of Artois. To such a length was per- 
fidy extended, that impartial observers of these 
intrigues accused Maria Antoinetta of having 
been in league with the men of gallantry, «id 
even with the guards, who exposed raadame 
d' Artois before the public towards the last year& 
of the monarchy. 

The queen likewise experiencing from every 
quarter perpetual contradiction^ and a refusal 
of the respect, both usual and due to her royal 
station, became daily more estranged from 
France. It was soon perceived, that she beheld 
the nation with an eye of ridicule. Receiving, 
therefore, no kind of gratification from the pub« 
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lie, she assumed a habit of viitble discontents 
which multiplied her enemies every day. Her 
constant bant^s, degeneratitig sometimes inta 
insults> increased the prejudice against her. She 
thought* that every thing was due to her high 
birth and her present exalted rank. Making 
IK) account of the dialracter of the French, who 
are naturally «ot remarkable for patience, the 
resentment of the great, who held high offices, 
manifested itself* A body of opposition was 
formed, which discovered ik) deference 'towards 
her, and obliged her to. form a private society 
or berseH* As this society: was ill chosen^ be- 
ing formed by a yoiin^ princess, fickle^ bcoa* 
siderate, and occupied chiefly with dress and 
pleasures, the more virtuous part of the court, 
who wete not comprehended in this circle^ 
threw o«t in^isKuations agaiftst her morals and 
company. A spirit of iiancorous enmity aro$e 
between the queen'« sefcct society and many 
gre:at me^. of the state, or persons who held 
offices in her howe ; an4 $o strong and opera* 
tive was this esrtablistied hatred, that we haive 
since seensome of themost active members of the 
constituent assembly issue from the bosom of 
the court, and act a priocipal pyirt in the revolur 
tion in 1789, 

She had scarcely become queen of France, 
wheQ she introduced the &shion of large fea- 
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thers. When she passed in state into the gal 
kry with her ladies, nothing was to be seen but 
a forest of plumes, a foot and a half high, 
nodding from the crown of their heads. Tlie 
aunts, who could not think of adopting this 
extravagant mode, nor of dressing them- 
selves every day after the model of the 
queen, called these feathers " an ornament for 
horses." It is true, that the usages of royal 
stables being little liable to change, the eight 
white horses of Lewis XVI. coming out 
one day on a festival, had their heads deco- 
rated with similar ornaments, as in the time of 
Lewis XIV. " Was I not rigl^t in saying, five 
years ago," said madame Adelaide, coming to 
Paris to return thanks to St. Genevi^e upon 
occasion of her lying-in, " that feathefs were 
ornaments for horses. Look at those horsels, 
they are like us, perfectly in the fashion!" 

In the month of January 1775, the queen 
carried still farther the taste for fea^^hers. She 
invented those superb head-dresses-which seem- 
ed like gai;den6 in the English- fastiion, with 
mountains, parterres, and forests. The king, 
who was plain in his taste, spoke to her With 
•diffidence of those singular ornaments. But 
in the beginning of 1776, upon giving bisr half 
the dianionds which he- had^ whei^ dayphin, 
•he- said -to her, "Keep yourself to this idress, 
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which will not be attended with farther expence." 
This advice of the king had no effect upon her, 
and her rage for feathers became such, that the 
cost of a single one was fifty louis-d'ors. " Your 
charms," however, added Lewis XVI. " stand 
in no need of embellishment." 

Maria Theresa joined the king in diverting 
the queen's taste from trifles, which she began 
so early to display. The queen sent her her por- 
trait ornamented with large and beautifal fea- 
thery. Maria Theresa returned it with the fol- 
lowing note: **I would have accepted with 
great pleasure the portrait of the queen of 
'France, but I cannot accept of one which re- 
presentsf to me only an actress." Nothing could 
prevail with Maria Antoinetta to renounce thise 
ridiculous ornaments. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Portrait qf Monsieur and of the Count iJrtoii, Brothers to 
Lewis Xf^L — Opposition qf their Character, Disposition^ 
and Conduct"^ Account of the Ctrntest between the three Bro^ 
thers, from 1774« rtlaJ^iet to Literty and Dapotum. 

W E have seen in Lewis XVI, a prince po- 
pular, plain in his tastes, severe in his principles, 
reserved in his maners, and extremely attaclied 
to his consort. I an\ not conscious of having 
failed in the duty of an historian, with regard to 
the portrait which I have drawn of that prince. 

I should be blameable in the ^Yt% of posterity, 
if the origin of the misfortunes of his two bro- 
thers were to have any influence on the judg- 
ment which I am to pronounce respecting these 
illustrious sufferers. My work would be des- 
titute of character, if any political conside- 
rations induced me to pass over difficulties in 
silence. I should be the author of a party- 
work, if I published concerning Monsieur 
what is written by the jacobins. I should be 
regarded as an agitator, if, in the lap of repose, 
which I enjoy with other Frenchmen, and in 
the quiet which I owe to my govemnjent, I 
vf^rote the panegyric of a prince who has be- 
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ttayed many defects. In this embarrassment I 
have consulted my conscience with regard to 
the subject, anrf believe, that what I publish 
corresponds with the opinion of the generality 
of Frenchmen. 

Monsieur, entitled count of Provence, from 
his birth, called Monsieur, according to etiquette^ 
from the accession of his elder brother to the 
crown, had discovered at court all the reserve 
oiF the presumptive heir of the monarchy. The 
reign of a brother, who h^d for niany years 
had no child, had rendered this great circum*- 
spection necessary. Monsieur lived commonly 
very retired, employing himself in literature, and 
in drawing up historical memoirs of the events at 
court which fell under his own observation. 
This prince is the only historian I know oP at 
the court of Lewis XVI. He possessed talents 
and a great variety df knowledge. He sent pri- 
vately to different journals, chiefly to that of 
Paris, some anonymous fugitive productions, 
with the view of sounding the public on parti- 
cular subjects of history or literature. Decent 
in his morals, attached to his spouse, he .did not 
betray, till a late period, the friendship which, 
however, he was known to entertain for the 
countess of Balby. : 

The. political doctrine of this prince imedts 
eur particular attention. A memoir of his, in 
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defence of the parliaments established by M. 
de Maupeou, which we shall insert in this 
work, shows, that he was a partisan of the mili- 
tary authority, which, during several ages^ had 
been the strength and support of his house. 
He knew likewise the energy and the constancy 
of the opposition established in France against 
any power of this kind s and he had described, 
in another very curious memoir, the dangers of 
the monarchy, if the ancient parliaments, dis- 
solved, exiled, mortified, and vindictive, should 
ever be restored to their privileges. This prince 
has seen his predictions accomplished in 1788 
and 1789* I pass over this transaction, which 
is of public notoriety, to evince, that Monsieur 
has in his character a versatility which excludes 
him from the ordinary class of statesmen, and 
still more from that extraordinary class of men 
who arc called by nature to erect empires^ or 
to recover such as have arrived near the point o^f 
declension. 

In effect, Monsieur had manifested at the 
commencement of his brother's reign, that he 
was a friend to the system of despotism; and, to- 
wards the end of this reign, he contributed to 
Accelerate its fall, by professing democraticai 
principles destructive of monarchy. 

In 1776, he endeavoured incessantly to tra- 
verse the. measures, of M. Turgot^ and after- 



vrard^ thQ^Q 9f th^ first adimni^tr^tign. of Mr* 
^^ck^r. The m^st soli4 aad 2^rgumQnta.tiY€ po 
litksil 4)iqui&ition^ against tb^ 4eipo€F2^tiqal agiw 
tations q{ thege two minUteys w^re i»su€}c| from 
hh bouse. Cromot dQ Ppurboulo^ never ceased 
to dwtttfb thf firrt Qper^tta«> of the Qweves^ 
I>ankf r< Wh»t then wfis o^r ^stonishnj^nt, ai 
%mv^S MwsieMr. in na?, uniting himself in 
th^ month of CtecQn^her with this ^jne minist^ri 
ftnd with th^ minority of the s^qond assembly of 
notaW^i* to detf reiine L0wi$ XVJ, to doublo 
the nmnh^r of depwties of the third estate ta 
thQ Ptates-geneml^ and to itrengthen the demo- 
ar«tjc4l p»rty« Monatenr afterwards took a 
eivip 09th, and seated himself on the side of^ 
«s.d iawer than, Bailly 5 ridiculipg, by thi$ bur- 
lesque eeremony, despised at the time by tho 
royaliite and hissed by the dsmnor^t^ the ideaj^ 
that ail die nations of Europe gww out of roy- 
alty in the temperate monarehies, and the rt-t 
celvedT notion of the peculiar dignity of the 
house of Bourbon, with regard to the .subaltern 
Authorities of the empire. 

Monsieur afterwwds dii«:©vered a tJ^iird sha^ti 
iji his^ character, when, posing into the Low 
Countries, he deserted this lingular oonstitu^ 
tional monarchy of 1191 1 whteh ipdeed be hdd 
great r easoA to abandon to its destiny. 

TheriB appeals then to be in the ^isposiitian 
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of Monsieuf a variety of sensations, and in 
hh understanding a succession of contradic- 
iory, floating, indecisive, and incoherent po- 
litical ideas, which determine his conduct^ and 
deprive this prince of that stability of principles 
necessary for the head of a party, to conduct it- 
self with dignity and success ; and it is pre- 
cisely to a prince of this character, that all the 
parties which have governed France have re- 
fused to entrust their destiny, sifice the nation has 
begun to oppose so great firmness to the powers 
armed against her, and has found the necessity of 
retrieving herself from the state of humiliation, in 
which we had been kept by Austria from 1756, 
by England from 1763, and thirty confederated 
powers from 1792. The house of Bourbon has 
been overthrown, when France became ashamed 
of its treaties and alliances. The first requisite 
for a people sensible, high-spirited, ingenious^ 
brave, and surrounded by Englishmen and 
Austrians, is to maintain its dignity and inde- 
pendence. . ^ ^ 

Monsieur had inherited from the dauphin, 
his father, the diplomatic system of his house. 
He was perpetually in avowed opposition to 
Maria Antoinetta, his. sister-inJaw, He con- 
siidered -her always as the scourge, and the 
source of the calamities, of France. He has 
made no application for an asylum, during his 
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misfortunes, to any of the reigning branches* of 
his blood, nor to the house of Austria, nor to 
Great-Britain. He. was the natural enemy of 
England, and incessantly combated the pernr-» 
eious opinions, she caused to be introduced, into 
France. He regarded her as an artful power, that 
meditated against us the same misfortunes whi<;h 
the Romans solemnly denounced against the re* 
public of Carthage. In his critique on Turgot, he 
mentions this insular power as the cause of the 
*^ depravation of our ancient principles," and 
of our national customs. In his fugitive and 
rwandering life, we behold, him fixing on a state 
held in small estimation in Europe, to fly to some 
corner still more distant, but always to. some 
subaltern power, when disastrous fate continues 
to pursue him. To insult in history a prince 
so illustrious by his misfortunes, would * be the 
height of cruelty and injustide. Monsieur will 
be cited by posterity as one in the class of thosie^ 
who are celebrated for the vicissitudes they have 
experienced. . •* 

In 1760, he was the presumptive heir of the 
first crown in Europe ; and in- the ninth year of 
the republic, his condition is such, that the power 
of existing upon the earth is^ become a favour"; 
which he is obliged to . negotiate and obtain 
after every new victory of our troops, or at each 
new treatv of the republic. 



The Satirical fearicatures, in pr5se, of the fifst 
of April 1776, against M. Turgot, and the en- 
graved caricatures against M. de Caldftfte, pro^ 
ducti6ns of the discontent of Monsieto, «iiid of 
his creative imagi^iation, distover in this jpriM^e 
k sttong pfbjjfcnsity to satire j he fexpresse* gre»t 
indignation at the dilapidations of Calonne, w^ 
die risiftg opinions of the democracy. The me- 
moit of the first of April, contains the m^t «i- 
thentrc atid circumstantial fiCcount we h^ve of 
the st^t?e of the couitiatid mmistry in i?76. We 
there meet with k series of trae portraits of 
the principal actors. The king is p&ilfted a^ 
mature had formed him. The manners of the 
cDfurt, the declen^on of authority, the pfogre^^ 
x^f democratical innovations, {ire all pomlmyed 
with the hatid' of a master, and in a Style re*- 
TOUrkably laconic. • 

The ambition of Monsiear was dark, deie^Iy 
concealed, indecisive, and fluctuating with every 
successive event* He seemed little disposed to 
meddle with the ' affairs of administration ; he 
^Otrigued less than the queen, to obtain employ^ 
toents, ^rcffliofce his favourites, or form a tp&sty 
« the state. He never interfered in the choice 
of ministers; he lamented in mienc^ the tnis- 
fqrtunes ^ the state, and no share of those 
firith which the nation reproached the t][ueea 
and the count d' Artois was imputed to him. He 
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ioiaDaged his finances with a spirit of order and 
moderation. He was inclined to economy and. 
severity, rather than to liberality or diversions, 
having long entertained the design of establish-* 
ihg an opulent house. . , 

Monsieur seems to become daily less inter* 
esting to the nations governed Jby the princes 
of his house. In France he is forgotten or 
abandoned^ or at least remembared with indif* 
ference, and variously characterised by different 
parties, according to the degrees of passiot) 
which our troubles have devetoped. This 
singular situation would be a presage of his 
destiny, if the French were not liberal in 
their opinions, and there did not exist wise 
men and friends of the republic, who, finding 
^ in Europe twenty-two princes ©f the house of 
Bourbon living in 1801, are persuaded, that it 
is for the interests and dignity of France to 
provide for the necessities of the wandering 
princes of this family, and not suffer that it 
should be indebted for its existence to powers, 
jealous of the internal peace and the future 
prosperity of our country, 

England stripped the remains of the house 
of Stuart, which France and the pope assisted, in 
its state of misery and dereliction. 

France, more delicate and more generous, 
will never permit, that the elder branch of the 
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Bourbons should subsist by the beneficence of 
Austria or of England. 

The count d'Artois, second brother of the 
king, had received from nature a character 
very different from that of Monsieur. She had 
given him a temperament inclined to pleasure, 
and to irregular and premature inclinations, 
tvhich rendered his youth outrageous. At an 
early age he afforded subject for .scandalous 
feports, which excited against him the blame of 
the public. All men of good morals, and who had 
an attachment to the house of Bourbon, were 
affected with deep concern, to find that nothing 
could reclaim this young prince irom his dis-» 
orderly habits. 

-The count d'Artois was of a character spright- 
ly, cheerful, satirical, daring, and petulant. 
His private chronicle is neither flattering, nor 
at all to be compared with the gallantry of the 
more splendid epochs of the monarchy. He ap- 
peared to be everything which the king was not; 
and, in the same degree that the young king was 
reserved, virtuous, and modest in his conduct, 
the count d'Artois seemed to be audacious and 
profligate. 

A spectator would have said, at the first view, 
of the character of the^ king and of Monsieur, 
that those two princes must certainly have fixed 
on salutary plans of policy. , 
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He would have said on the contrary of the 
character of the count d'Artbis, that his system 
of politics must be irresolute and versatile: 
but ^uch was the destiny of this unfortunate 
house^ th^t the two elder brothers, who mani- 
fested to the world the most wisdom and morality. 
in their conduct, exercised a policy perpetually 
fluctuating ; while the youngest of the brothers, 
immoral, volatile, and presumptuous,, displayed 
definitively, in the last years of the monarchyr 
the bold inflexibility of the principles of ab- 
solute power, and the firmness of opinions 
which. are the basis of it 

Ih^ the aflpair of the parliaments, the count 
d'Artois voted, in 1774, with the king, for the 
freedom, of administration, and the return, of the 
exiled and persecuted magistrates ; while, at 
that time. Monsieur opposed their return. 

But in May 1788, the cQunt d'Artois refused 
to concur with Lewis XVI. and withMonsieur, 
respecting the establishment of liberty.. He 
avoided obsequiously acquiescing with Necker, 
with Lomenie, with the parliaments, and with 
the constituents, as. Lewis XVL and as Mon- 
sieur, did. 

The portrait of the king, of Monsieur, and 
the count d'Artois, may be drawn in few words. 
*^ The youngest of the brothers showed, in the 
last stage of his politics, that stability, which thp 



king and his brother displayed in their morality ; 
and he manifested in his conduct that impru- 
dence and want of consideration, which they 
betrayed in their political opinions." We all 
have seen the count d*Artois enter the world 
with the opinions of liberty, which he main- 
tained in the affair of the return of the parlia* 
mcnts in 1775. In 17S9, we saw him quit 
France, because he would not urge another 
word against the opinions of despotism. 

M^e have, on the contrary, seen Monsieur 
enter tlie world at the same epoch, a friend to 
the opinions of despotism, and afterwards, in 
1791, avowing, by civic oaths, a determined at- 
tachment to liberty. 

It is easy to judge of the dangers which 
threatened the royal power of France, when, 
at the death of the aged Lewis XV. the ad* 
ministration was transmitted to three young 
princes, totally, inexperienced in government. 
Daring the fifteen years of the reign of 
Lewis XVI. it would be in vain to look fbc 
any supports of the declining monarchy, when 
its chief pillars, the two brothers of the king, 
destroyed it in a double capacity ; when one of 
them commenced his career by th^ abolition 
of all Jiberty, and finishted it by establish- 
ing democracy 5 when the other began his. 
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by protecting the first efforts of freedom, and 
tertninated it in the expiring convulsions of 
despotism, oti the I4th of July ; when, in fioe, 
the eMestof the three, undecided and fluctuating, 
detached, wkh his own hand, etery day a jewel 
from his crown, at the suggestion of Maurepas, 
Malesherbes, Turgot, Saint-Germain, Necker, 
and Calonne* It is the history of these strange 
substractions from the public authority, con- 
centrated in the person of Lewis XVI. that has 
hitherto employed my attention: I shall soon 
proceed to relate what was done by the house of 
Orleans for abolishing the royal power. 

The queen, the blind and passive instrument 
of the interests of the court of Vienna, acted 
the same part. A friend to liberty, from 1774, 
she could not but accelerate the social dissolu- 
tion among us. An enemy to submissive par- 
liaments, and devoted to those which were ex- 
iled, her influence terminated in France in 
1789, when she professed the opposite senti* 
ments, namely, those of despotism. Such then 
was the situation of Lewis XVI., from his acces- 
sion to the crown to the convocation of the 
states-genefal, that he constantly found in the 
queen and his brothers, united or separate, two 
opposite opinions. In following the counsels 
of his consort and the count d^Artois, for re- 



establishing a magistracy, which h^d betrayed a 
dispoi^ition refractory and seditious, he laid the 
fijundation of a revolution. In pursuing, in 
17^8, the system of Monsieur, he gave to this 
f evolution a consistency, which, in the foUow- 
jng year, on the 14th of July, broke forth into 
an explosion. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Portrait and Anecdotes of the House of Orleans-^P or trait cf 
the Duke ofOrkaiis, Father of Egaliti — Portrait of his S^f^use. 
— /fc is enamoured of Madame de Montesson^^His jealousy-^ 
Portrait of Madame de Montesson — He marries her privately,-'^ 
Reasons of the Court qf France for refusing to pennit a solemn 
Marriage^^Portrait of the puke of Chartres, afterwards 
Duke of Orleans, and subsequently Philip Egaiiii — His 
Orgies — His Immorality — His Buildings qf tlte Fidais 
Royal— -Portrait qf his Spouse, of Madame de Sillery, ^-Con- 
siderations on the Conduct of the House of Orleans idth regard 
to the Court of France. 

LeWiS PHILIP, duke of Orleans, grandson 
of the regent and father of the celebrated revo- 
lutionist, was born at Versailles in 1725. He 
was married in 1743 to Louisa Henrietta de 
Contjr, who left him a widower -in 1759. He 
had been distractedly fond of his wife,- and she 
of him, during the two first years of their 
marriage. In every quarter, a variety of anec- 
dotes was told of the singular behaviour of this 
loving couple, at court, upon the- beds of their 
friends on visits, and even in the gardens. 

These conjugal gallantries were succeeded in 
a short time by the scandalous life of the.duchess 
of Orleans, who caifried her lasciviousness to all 



the extent of the ancient empresses : she prosti- 
tuted herself without shame or selection to the 
men of the court and city, through all ranks^ 
from a prince of the blood to her coachman 
Lefranc ; incurring, without a blush, the reputa- 
tion of the Messalina of her age, and boasting 
of having deserved it. Tired of asking^ the 
solaces of love of men with whom she was 
acquainted, she indulged her insatiable appetite 
to such a degree, that she went in the evening 
into the old garden of the Palais Royal, soliciting 
the embraces of strangers. 

In proportion as the duchess of Orleans debased 
the dignity of her name, her husband became 
, more decent in his manners, and more moderate 
in his pleasures. Addicted to the love of wo- 
men, like a prince of the house of Bourbon^ and 
separated from his wife, he formed a connexion 
with madame de Villemomble, to whopi h^ gave 
the estate of that name, situated near the caatJe 
of Rincy. Madame de Biossard, and M^ssrp. de 
St. Albin and de St. Far, were the frqits pf tbiuat- 
tachment. M. de St. Far bears in hi$ countenance 
the features of the house of Bourbon. He has 
the manners of his father, the air of the great in 
the time of the monarchy, with thQ Iqy^ of 
freedom hereditary in the hous<? of Orleans; 
and people used to say pf him and bi$ brother^ 
that they were the Jaft of tb^t.hou^c. They 
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are all that remain in France of the house 
of Bourbon> the two brothers having cou- 
rageously sustained the scenes of the revolu- 
tion* 

^ The duke of Orleans, their father^ was decent 
in his amours : he was the last prince of the 
house of Bourbon who had preserved the fa- 
shionable gallantry of the time of Lewis XIV. 
When he had reached the years of maturity, a 
celebrated woman captivated his aflfection. This 
was the beautiful marchioness de Montesson, 
whose maiden name was de la Haye. She was 
much ^dmired for the beauty of her figure, her 
melodious voice, the variety of her personal ac- 
complishments, her decent manners, the charms 
of her conversation, and her poetry, which has 
never been sold, a few volumes only having been 
printed for the use of her friends. 

The public soon began to talk of the at^ 
tachment of the duke of Orleans for madame 
de Montesson, who was not insensible to his 
passion; but with the high spirit of the last age, 
she was neither inclined to reject a prince, who 
could establish her fortune, and whom she could 
render happy, nor to he ashamed of an attach- 
ment with the Bourbons, so frequently short in 
its duration. Mutual love and esteem increased 
every day in proportion to the polite and re-^ 
spectful attention of the lovers; they both spok« 
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in concert the language of their reciprocal pas- 
sion ; . while madame de Montesson accompa- 
nied with the harpsichord a most charming 
voice, which expressed in music the amorous 
sentiments of her heart. 

The count de Guiiies obtruded into the hap- 
py situation enjoyed by the duke of Orleans. 
Procuring admission to the musical entertain- 
ments of madame de Montesson, he affected in 
public to regard her with a passion, which he 
. did not really entertain, and expected to reap 
advantage by his hypocrisy, in artfully conduct- 
ing, the duke of Orleans into situations, which 
would rouse in his mind the pangs of jealousy. 
De Guines spared no pains to make the world 
believe, that if he had not yet fully succeeded in 
his amorouS'designs, he soon would accomplish 
them. The prince, in great affliction, made his 
complaints to the duke of Choiseul, at that time 
in great power, and intimately connected with 
the family of Orleans; communicating to him, 
as to. a friend fertile in, resources, the pain which 
he felt from the concerts of the count de Guines 
and his assiduities to 'madame de Montesson. 
This was the very effect which de Guines endea- 
voured to produce. Choiseul, who was quick in 
his decision in great as well as little affairs, assured 
the duke of Orleans, that he would lose no time 
in procuring him satisfaction. " I wish to xtA 
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you i^itine^heft^gsf whicih 4^e cai^ntde Guiaes 
giv^ yp.Uj" sai^ Ifte.^o hioij ^ t>jit you do n^lj 
lf.now ihim, Jf you tMnk .t-bei;e,i§ jSnythkig tp 
dse)^ ftom a ri,vA] of that jkind. . (• gi's^nt t^l;\j;i( 
M- dp^umep is, Artful and fertUe ^n^rcxpedient) * 
for obtainwg his ^.pufpose; bj^ jhe^ Is endowed 
with no qu^ty th^t can ^vre^^^aSiU^^ |o 
TMA^m^ de M4>P(0ssf3^. Hei|$ <tot£kl4y ^l^^tkute 
of ppwer, an^ ^either in that ^e^peet, npr, m any 
other can he ever hecoKae a rivaji gf tjae iirs^ 
prince of the blood .of thys Jty^^ <^f Bour^bon* 
I shall s^nd hioj, fapwerer^ as ^mbass^dor to 
LfQpdon> and his departure ^had^ 4;2dce pjace ia 
a v^ery shpTt ti»e.'' 

Sponiafter,;airival of ^ndthcir Ipnd disturbed 
thp Jw^pinfiss Qf theidjike of Qr^feans. tiis soi| 
(Mv/Eg^Ht^);>eftfP«,if(y:wa3xi aad eftdeay-ovflr^d ?tO 
ingratiftte .A^n^l^wrilh, mada*iae .die.MGWjessqn^ 
Xhe di&e of ChartiiQS had not >thcn that jaded 
icouttteawinoe, wthicb rh^coi^twcted by his hot^e* 
uacing, kh traisols, -his i*©baUndQA hb^rtiftiwo^ 
and hi^' seMoii^ioaaDy! ;agitation^. : :H^ .was 
)(oung., • well made in ibis p^r$oa^ a^igallant and 
amiable, whea be ;cbi:»se to <apf)ei^ isoj hn^ 
«iadame de Mcaaiesson, sjenaible,to the homage 
paid her by his father, made «.: jest only of.^e 
assiduities of his; son. The cprcupter ^f. the 
prtiice .of XianxbaUe was aot jcaicttlatcd tOipicasi? 
her. 
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Both the court and capital knew the tornfenf^ 
of the duke of Orleans, and the severity of 
the lady. This prince, infatuated with love, 
could never see the king or the duke of 
Choiseul, without renewing his request to be 
permitted to marry madame de Montesson. 
But the kidg laid down a rule, from which he 
never departed during his whole reign, of not suf- 
fering any of his natural children or those of the 
princes to be legitimated. Upon the same 
principle he prohibited the nobility of the king- 
dom from contracting marriages with the 
princes of the blood. The endless deputes be- 
tween the legitimate princes, and the princes 
legitimated by Lewis XIV., the dangerous in- 
trigues of the grand dauphin and madame de 
Maintenon, were the last examples which were 
cited for justifying the refusal of the king and 
his minister to the demand of the duke ot 
Orleans. The blood-royal of the house of 
Bburbon was hitherto regarded as sacred; to 
aspire to mix with it, was considered as apolitical 
crim^* On the side of Henry IV. the house of 
Bourbon wa$ allied, in the> south, to many 
houses of inferior nobility. The house of Bour- 
bon did not acknowledge these alliances; and 
for a gentleman, not g( great distinction, to make 
a merit of such an. alliance, was sufficient to ex- 
clude him entirely from the favour of the court* 
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^he ministry was likewisfe sd touch intlihed 
to retain the duke of Orleans in a state of de-* 
jpendence^ thit Lewis XV. peremptorily re- 
used to make madame de Montesson the firjst 
][>rincess of the blood by a solemn marriage y 
ebligitig the dukeof Orleans to conteht hiriiself 
with a: private marriage^ for which the king 
gave a. verbal Gommission^I upon express condi-* 
tion, thati, though the marriage was lawful as a 
conjugal dnion^ it should never be considered in 
the same light with* those of the princes of tho 
bloodi and should not be published;: - 

Madame de Montesson ^hadi no ificUnationj 

either to act the pakt of the first princessrof the 

Wood, or. to mainfaixt with the princesses a dis* 

pute oh the subject of etiquette, whkh was 

contrary to her disposition; Already habituated 

to an observance of the rules of decency with 

the duke of Orleans, shfe appeared to bt con* 

tent with marrying him' in the same.' way as 

madame deMaintenonhad married Lewis X I V. 

The archbishop of .Paris^riofbrmed of the king's 

pleasure, granted -to the parties the , three dis^ 

pensations respecting the ptublication. of the 

bands. The chevalier.Durfort, first gentleman 

of the chamber to the prince, in survivorship 

of the count de Pons,. and. Perigny, the friend 

of the prince, werethoohly wit»easefe of the mar- 

riagei which Was performed by Ihe abbe Pou- 

G 2 
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jJart, curate of St£u«iace, in presence of Rf. 
de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris* On the 
day of ceremony, the duke bf (Means had » 
numerous court at Villers-Catterets. On the 
eve and morning of the maxriage, he ihad isaid 
to M^ de yako9ay^ and bis most mtiinate ac- 
quaintances, tiiart lie was on idse ]]kaint.of >eiiter* 
iog into a state of happiness, which wanted 
nothing to .complete it but to be known. The 
mbtning that be received/ at Bans, the nuptial: 
benediction, he said^-** I leave the company^ 
I shall return late 5 I «ball not, however, return 
afoite, bsrt sJuUL' hting wijdbt me a person with 
whom ymi wiH j^are the attachment yx)u en- 
tea*tain for my inteircsks and person/' The 
castle was the^hclle .day in. the greatest ex- 
pectation/ The duke of Orleans-, Without pro- 
noundng the word rmarriage, gfiye sufficient 
indication ' of' wbaithad happened in the course 
of the'day: ,. Atijsixto'clock in the afternoon he 
entered the saioon, amidst a numerous company,, 
ileading by thie hand madame de Montesson, on 
whom all eyiesuwere atteirtiydy fixed* The 
finest of her ornaments was her modesty. 
The whole company, for a moment, felt em- 
d)axzas6ed., t Tht marquis of ^Yaien^ay advanced 
towards her, and,, treating her with all flie 
-attention du^ tea princess of the Uood^ he 
-performed the rUottours of the house, like a 
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n^ll initiated, k\ the H*y stems of the .mormng. 
The, hourof goiif^.tp bed at leiigth afriyed, . 

It Was; thje crtstomv^itb tfae' king, ^nd in th^ 
house; of the! grii^oes^i t^at a nobleman of the 
first quality>receiviBg from the valet-de-chanibr^ 
the $hirt,shou'ld present it to the bridegroom go- 
ing to his apartment- At court,. the first prince of 
tiie blood enjoyed the prerogative of giving it ta 
the king. Were it was presented hy the first 
chianxberlain. : . /. : 

It is said in one of madam^ Sevigne's letters,^ 
liated the 17th of January, L660, ^' That,, ii^ 
the marriages of the royal famUy^ the new 
jnarried couple wais put to bed, and, that shirts 
were' given by the, kidig and queen. When 
Lerwis XIV. had given the shirt tp the prince 
of Conty, and the queen to the princess, the 
kipg embraced her tenderly when she was ii;i 
bed^ and begged of .her not to dispute with thq 
pripCQ of Gonty about any thijri^, but to be mild 
,and obedient/', 

At the marriftge'of the duke of Orleans,, the 
ceremoay of the shirt was performed ne^ly i^ 
this manner. , At first there was a little em- 
barrassment. The duke of Orieans and tb^ 
marquis of Valen9ay temporised for a while, 
the. one before i:eceiving it, and the other after 
it wa^s- given. There was in the duke of Or- 
leans the amiable resej^e of a man who was 
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temperate '4n the chastest enjoyments. Va* 
len9ay at last presented it to the prince, who, 
in taking off the shirt which he had worn in the 
day, as far as the middle of his body, exhibited 
to the company the spectacle of nakedness, con- 
formably to the rules of the most brilliant gal- 
lantry of the time. The princes and the great 
never consummated marriages, nor received the 
first favours of a mistress, till after this prelimi- 
nary operation. The news of the fact passed 
in a moment from the chamber to the rest of 
the palace, and no more doubt was entertained 
of the marriage of the duke of Orleans with 
madame de Montesson, which had been opposed 
by so many interests and incidents. 

The duke of Orleans, from the time of his 
marriage, lived in a state of the greatest intimacy 
and cordiality with his spouse. She behaved 
**. to him, in public, with all the deference which 

was customary towards the first prince of the 
blood. She called him " my lord," spoke with 
respect to the jirincesses of the blood, and 
always gave them the precedency.' She pre- 
served the name of the wido\v of M. de Mon- 
tesson ; but she was called, ' by her husband, 
*' madame de Montesson," or simply "madame,** 
and sometimes "my wife,'* according to cir- 
cumstances. He named her in this manner when 
li^ yi^s ampn'^ his friends. At night, on cjixiu * 
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Hing the company^ he was often heard to'^a7> 
^ My wife, shall we soon go to bed V* Her ex- 
cellent character wa$ for a long time the happi- 
ness of the prince and of herself. Her amuse- 
ments were music and the chase, in the pleasures 
of which she partook with the prince. She 
had a theatre in the hotel at Antin, where she 
used to perform with him. The duke of Or- 
leans, a plain and unaffected man, succeeded in 
the part of a peasant, and madame de Montesson 
in those of a shepherdess or nymph in love. The 
late duchess of Orleans had prostituted that house 
to such a degree, that ladies came thither with 
the greatest reserve, and always well attended, 
Madame de Montesson re-established in it good 
prder, decorum, delicate pleasures, a taste for the 
arts, wit, and frequently gaiety and good hu- 
mour. 

In a period of general depravity, and in an 
age, when the court of France no longer knew 
its dignity or its rank, madame de Montesson hacj 
raised that of the duke of Orleans to a level 
with the manners of Lewis XIV., choosing, 
froin among the titled nobility^ or those of the 
first quality, whoever was most distinguished 
fbr ilelicacy and talents. She. kept at a distance 
frotn her court all who occupied themselves 
with dangerous intrigues, politics, a parade of 
le^r(iing, ecpnomy, or deyotioa* She formed a 



select court, which sappdrrted for many years 
fhe house of Orleans in a state of digmtyC and 
splendor^ and made the conduct of the late 
duchess of Orleans be forgotten. She rendered 

heV palace, and the country of Ste. Assise, the 
habitation of the agreeable arts, the mild* and 
peaceful psfesions. Hie immense fortufte of 
the first prince of the blood furnished her with 
the means in abundance. 

The best part ever performed by madame de 
Montesson was that of moderating, by the 
sole means of wisdom, prudence, and dissi- 
mulation, the depraved disposition of the duke 
of ChartfeS. Eradicating his jealousy by acts of 
beneficence, ^he prevailed upon the diike oif 
Orleans, many years before his death, to resign 
to his sofi the'Pklais Royal, and retain to him- 
self a kind of pension. The son, so well known 
fof his avarice, remained, nevertheless, in- 
sensible to this benefit, which he owed to 
inadame de Monte$son. Bom to relish pleasures 
of a gross or atrocious nature, Jhe could not en-' 
dure that his fathershouid be united to a woman 
who ensured to him the esteem of the Flench, 
at that time so sensible to the popularity mani- 
fested by this prince even 'in the bonds of mar- 
riage. This unnatural- son aftetwards carried 
his resentment so far, as to hinder the publica- 
tion of the 'funeral* oratitm* on his father^ in- 
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;!^icfa tiie nimrrkge with ixiadjiiM de Montessoff 
iws mcntiioned as a p^raise-w^orthy a^tipn. 

Th!^ d^e of Chaftred (Egalite): entered upon 
jibe stifg^ of the wori^ ^ ^^ ^SP <^ sixteea 
yenff^ uotder the dai^p^s of a, govemoTr ^fi 
count de Pons St. Maurke^^ ^ man of prdkiarji 
gemns, IhH of a. good disposkion^r and very fa? 
removed from the danger of being either cor- 
Ifiipted himself or of coaupting others. \Put the 
prince listened to tife inferior persons eaafploye4 
in M:s eduqttftioB^ wh<5 led him in the way of 
prDstfkuAion^instead of (hat ;of virtue. An aban* 
<ie(Qed woiiikan^ of tbe n^pe of Deschamps, 
WM the &M they iAtroducjed to corrupt him. 
FroTOf tJie arm«^ of this womai^ he passed into 
lho$e of tbe mo$t celebt^ted prostiturties, fre-» 
queiitin^ the public brothel^^ which surrounded 
hijj.pakice. He shared his pte^pures with the 
prince erf Lanaballe, only son of the duke of 
iPenthievre, whose daughter he was desirous of 
marryiftg. The Parisians conceived from that 
moment such a contempt for the conduct and 
character of the dltke of Cfeartres, that they ac- 
cused him of having, with his infamous women, 
seduced, prostituted, afnd poisoned, the prince 
of Lartb^Il*;, with tlie view of uniting, in the 
person of mad'emoiseUe de Penthievre, the whole 
succes^Qn 6f the house, with the reversion of the 
place of high-admiral, held by the duke of 
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Feirthi^vre. And when, after the lOth of 
August, the fury of the Orleanists had sacrificed 
fte prmdess of Lamballe, the Parisians repeat- 
fed, tSat the duke of Ghartres had killed the hus- 
"band of that princess^ with the view of obtain- 
ing the estate, and then murdered the wife, that 
he might come into possession of the annual 
pensions with which the estate was charged* 
The duke of Chartres had, in fact, succeeded in 
marrying mademoiselle de Penthi^vre ; and die 
court and city agreed in declaring, that as all the 
yirtueswere united in this princess^ so all the 
vices and all the errors were combined in the 
mind and heart of her husband. When united 
to this woman, who was equally virtuous and 
beautiful, the duke of Chartres continued to lead 
the life of a libertine ; to ramble through all the 
houses of debauchery in the capital, and to order 
extravagant and licentious suppers. He had no 
relish for the pleasures of marriage 5 the most 
abominable orgies were alone his delight. He 
had erected, in the neighbourhood of Paris, a 
temple to prostitution, where his court indulged 
themselves in the most abandoned profligacy. 
He named this polluted place, ^* the follies of 
Chartres." Hither were conducted, under the 
shades of night, with their eyes hood-winked, 
prostitutes, of the most impudent, rather than of 
^e most tempting description 3 and they wer^ 
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iometimes brought in a troop, amounting 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty* They 
found on their arrival a splendid repast, of 
which they were obliged to partake quite naked; 
and when hot wines, liquors, and high-seasoned 
aliments had thrown these women into the state 
of the Bacchanalians of antiquity, they fell 
down drunk into the arms, promiscuously, 
of lacqueys of the duke of Orleans, his own^^ 
and those of the company. In summer, the 
heat of ^thfe weather gave life to these frantic 
orgies ; in winter, large fires, lighted in th^^ 
banqueting-ihalls, produced the same eflfect. 

He was reproached with these shameful revels 
in 1784, in some pamphlets published by M« de 

V , who had to accuse himself of having 

often shared in the disgrace, *' One day," says he, 
^* I was in one, of the fine parties of thQ dukd 
of Chartres : we were all stark naked, as was 
likewise our chief; but that did not hinder us 
from doing honour to the repast. When thi$ 
was ended, the prince gave the signal for every 
man to take his pleasure in his own way. 
Benches, stools, armed chairs, bergeres, so* 
phas, and ottomanes, in an instant were occu-* 
pied ; and my lord, walking up and down in 
this motley scene, sighed with compassion at the 
i^veaknesses of poor humanity/* 

The duke of (phartres testified his friendship 



fot tbose to whom he was particularly jrtfached 
by tteatiBg them with festivals of this kind. He 
iovitfcd to them indifferently both menr and wo* 
men* . The most celebifiLtcd' courtezans^ made- 
moiselle Michelot, and mademohelle Dutiie^ 
found Aemsekes mere novices to the spirit and 
occupation of these strange spectacles. 

At other times the prince took a diversion, 
which he shared with the most noted libertines 
in the capital j he .laid bets with them, under 
the auspices of a god, who^e namefria never 
mentioned. in good company. In the extraor- 
dinary attitudes in which he put himself, he re- 
ceived the vows, the offerings, and the sacrifices 
of the companions of his orgies, passing his 
jokes on their impure libations, . 
. He contrived in a little time to multiply these 
orgies, by calling to his assistance the gemui of 
the* arts, and the invention of the ablest me- 
chanics. He placed in an apartment of the 
Palais Royal, allotted for his pleasures,, some 
naked figtires in relief, to which he prescribed 
the spforts of love and all its variety of enjoy- 
ments. Invisible machines, made obsequious 
to command, inflamed the passions of the as* 
sistants. . 

The duke of Chartres Was entirely indifferent 
whether the public knew or not the scandalous 
ahte'dotes here recited. He oiie day kid .a bet 



at Versa&l^s, that ke wotil^ retjicn tothePaiaifi 
Royal quite naked on horseback at full gallop) 
The companions &f hd^ pleasures i^ere tiie £rst 
to Mush sti this ptthlic indecency : they coiajured 
him to. begin the enterprise, not by setting 
Ciffffemi. Veiisai-Hes, fetrt froi» his stjibies. Otibtr 
compairiaiK of hisj debauchery,, t^ing v^ the. 
bct> shBTore that hie iwouW iatat ie»ven set off frewa 
his sta4)4es : Chartrcs gaiaeid tftie wager. 

It is to the ^ke of Charti^es tjfeiat our yowng 
ijohitity.we indebted ,f<xr the faiiihiqia .©f uelatijar 
i«^ ia- th^ service handsome jockeys, who» 
they have rpicked up from 'the dregs of ^thie po-, 
pulaQei in 1^ vilest parts of tParis, tohtin^^^^m 
V^AS Qbsequious; instruments of their p^awT*^^ 
Jt ^VTO^;he who gave rise to thfe associatii^il^ .crf*^ 
Biwnbor.0f young libfartines, wfea&e sole ertipJoy- 
mont^was to consdt iogekha: about de^'Mng 
soiaie ncwabofliiJiatioii. Havitpg thus ^become 
the eqmaJ aod foompanicia of ^ wrte trf" jbad 
mbgftoti; air^MDit n/tas $|»fead> ^at he \%i^ in 
compact with the jmcst tiSkpmtd ccmft^^m^^. 
thcytiafcGttdedhim.of profhing^by 1^ of 

th0 )d3xke0f Arteds ibyjBL^aes lof iSyl^l^ wlKD'uvwift-' 
«d oitmademoisQUeiDuthej tbey^tifimr^d^thaAdi^ 
|ifUteqd'jek(u£dly hfyite sumsriwrhich theq>ri»c!e0f 
iioufaak^gaseito thei&intf^ MifihdQh:;a9d:'^hfll 
hti fidrB^dijinthnafbi icbiinctn(M& levith ^fK^ 
TieftiCEc^fjttrfifcnjcn^ lEhpl<hl^iiifaJ^.Tf<3Uy jterpuif 
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^emselves by making '' fine j>lrtits '^ t^itb like 
duke. 

The famous lucrative spectilation o^ tlie Pa-' 
lais Royal in a short time excited the whole 
capital against him. His garden^ as may be 
remembered, was sunounded with handsome 
houses, the value of which chiefly arose from 
the view of the entrances to it. The duke of 
Chartres formed the project of surrounding 
it by buildings, which would have the advan^ 
tage of that prospect ; hence arose the great 
work of the galleries of the Palais RoyaU which 
obstructed the view of the surrounding 
houses. The proprietors joined together, and 
maintained agamst him the famous suit^ 
which he gained in spite of the public clamour 
and the complairrts of all France, which was 
filled with indignation at beholding such co^ 
vetousness in a prince. His father reproached 
him with it, and said to him one day, that 
*• holding the next rank to the king in the mon- 
archy, he was surprised that he should employ 
himself in a manner so unbecoming his birth/' 
The duke of Chartres had formed his resolu« 
tion: a crown-piece, he said, was more va- 
luable to him than the esteem of die piiblic. 
It was said, that he had conceived a design of 
nUottriig an apartment in his buildings ;to the 
]>urpOfife of prostitution, and rendering it the 
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central point of all that was obscene and t(-* 
cious in the capital. Every kind of Abandoned 
libertinism was here established under his 
eyes, and rendered secure from legal pmsectf- 
tion by thef privileges annexed to the place. In 
a short time this seat of prostitution was so 
well provided with every thing that could con- 
tribute to the pleasures of an easy, indolent, and 
profligate life, that within the same walls there 
were tennis-courts, places for gaming, brothels, 
lycaeums, literary cabinets, and every kind of 
amusements. In the history of immoralities, 
the following anecdote ought not to be omit- 
ted. / 

ITie year 1789 was the chief epoch of the 
revolutionary licentiousness of this famous pa- 
lace, and the public were invited to come and 
see two savages, lately arrived in the capital. 
This was nothing more than a hairy man, laid in 
kn hammock made at Paris, and who, in the 
presence of the spectators^ indulged himself in 
the pleasures of marriage. 

The duke of Chartres was in person well 
made, and was fond of violent amusements and 
daring enterprises. In 1778, travelling into Lower 
Brittany, he descended into the mines- to the 
depth of five hundred feet. Some years aiFter 
he mounted in a balloon to the lieight of five 
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hun4re4 'tqkes, and wjahf d to make a voyage 
ID tbe air Flthan aeronaut. 

He was fotid iof ihp ^arts and of inechawcs : 
he>ba4 collected in a ^^abioet the io^trttments of 
aH tr^i^^s in ft^intatiure ; and had, iia: refief, a re- 
pFeseptatfipn of all the machinery in the manu- 
factipri^^.at Lyons: be loved to be fo4'enEK>st in 
gr^t ent^rpifises relative to building* He bad 
ccmceired the grand and subliaie project of 
tiirowing do\^'n all the houses in the c^ty of 
PariSj apd i*e>buildi9g tbe^m upon a new p)an. 
^e was ip thje habit of going to Lond<»i in 
quest of ^ace-hors.es, to procure hi^i^If the 
reputation of a fine rider: he would lay 
W^g^s, that^uqh a hoi»se*would rup so far in 
an hopr> or that he would caiyy *way the prize 
from another horse : >he had -e\^en $>revailed 
upq^ Maria Antoinetta to assist and preside at 
these course?, tiU tbe^ king^ to i whom tbey 
^ere extremely disagreeable, desired she 
would givjs them up. Maria Antoinetta, who 
often degraded, instead ofimprovingthe u^ges 
pf the court, took Jt into her h^d to m^)gs a 
parody upon theoi : she ordered several races of 
asses^ in which she once^ distinguished bers^Jf 
byaf^ll. 

The duke of Chartres, the most remarkable 
man in the ^in^^dom fqr an attachment to £lng* 



the jB^rit pf the f^)jfft^ wep): ofteij |ft ?-flft49^> 
.where he p«rcfea^4 B^Qm^Y^ ^. ^.^PJhm ^ 
m^ember gf m^ajf ok^bs : ]^ w^ ,i;i^90l}e4 frocg 

prince of Wale«, v\\% at J»^ b^c|in^ »§b8Sft?4 

vices of the djiilfg pf C^jirtre^, wgre i}j>i^djfi tlM? 
fic/soR,ofhj$§paii?g. EdMpatedjnfeespJio^loffijf 
y^rtU9BS/duk£of P^nth^eyrf, gti^^feadt^e 4?ligft^ 
*l??^gFegftW)&qsaI^e9,%prB4pn«aH4mq4g^ 
^ ^^ PRi|ce, Shg fiUBPOftgfii iJ^ith a g^^ 
^al f>f fppst^flcy, f Jjg MdeUtse§ pn4 lil>efyBl^ 
jgf |ier j^H§Jbaq4^ ijevgf ce^^iog te^jpve bjip, a«d 
tp t;ell Jiigi of jl, ^i^^ |1^ yery.rnfiy^ieat whep^ag- 
iriyed ^t thf ^igbt .of .i;ey.9lutj<Miary intp:(^cg|iQii» 
,fe? Wi»Xl?^ hiSl^el^ with thf.^rde of |>aBdi!tt(, 

d'Orleans beheld, without a murmur, the scanda- 
lous life of this prince with madame de Buff—, 
and contented herself with remonstrating to him 
tenderly on the subject ; but with respect to 
madame de Sillery she was not equally patient. 
When this lady, to whom the prince had en- 
trusted the education of his children, had ma- 
nifested her revolutionary sentiments; when 
they were infbrmed at the house of Penthidvre 
of her principles with regard to the first con- 

VOI-. II. H 
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stitution, the court of France, and the first 
revolutionists ; when the duke of Orleans had 
declared, that he would persevere in entrust- 
ing his -children to this governess, whose princi- 
ples the duchess knew to be adverse to the 
established government of France, she depart- 
ed from the bounds of her usual moderation^ 
she withdrew her countenance from madame de 
Sillery, and expressed very unfavourable sen- 
timents concerning her. She said, on the 
trontrary, of madame de Buff — , that she 
t:ould not be indifferenf to a woman who 
loved her husband so sincerely. But because 
madame de Sillery educated the princes in 
Jacobinical sentiments, she made to her hus- 
baijd respectful declarations on the dangers 
•of such a measure : to which madame de Sil- 
very replied, by writing to the duke of OrJeans, 
that he was the most patient of husbands. 
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CHAP.vm. 

Th^ Province qf Bretany tampered xvith by the jlgentsqf 
England "-^ Privileges. of this Pnyoimce anMilaied by the 
Revolution in the Magistraey'-^Chitfs qf thg-AMfontents send 
a deputation to the Duke qfOrleans^ Father of Philip Egakiic, 
offering hitti the Crown, and an Army paid by England^^ 
Noble Answer of the Duke of Orleans, -^The English continue 
tfieir hostile and secret Pi-qfects against the Repose qf the 
House <f Bourbon. 

HiNGLAND, being informed, that, ever since 
the peace in 1763, France had maintained a 
•secret correspondence with the Americans, 
employed hers^lflikewise in a project of exciting 
a revolution amongst us. Lewis XV. was 
acquainted at- an early period, that England, was 
no stranger ^o the revolt of the magistracy: 
This was at that time the only body in France 
susceptible of fermentation: M. de MaiipeoU 
suppressed it. * 

Bretany had in all times beeii tampered witK 
by the emissaries of England. The detail of 
the discontents in that province is sufficientJy 
well known; but the public is yet to be in* 
formed, that at the moment when Fr iand^ was 
most agitated against the revolution effected By 
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M. de Maupeou, the dake of Orleans was wit- 
ness to the arriTai^ at Villcrs-Cotteret, of a depu- 
tation of six of the mal-contents of this province ^ 
who declared to hiin» in the provincial accent 
of the country, that their province, enraged 
gainst king Lewis XV., was disposed to a 
general insuffectiuoii. They added, that ^' tbeir 
insurrectioQ would be c^oducted by some chiefs, 
who famd conceived the plan of dethroning the 
Sardanapalns that reigned ^t Versailles, who 
sent into exile their princes of the blood, who 
stripped the magistracy of thek office, dieir 
property, and liberty, who violated the treaty of 
union between Bretany and France^ and fbircibly: 
pivisfaed from a whole province^ which had 
voihintarily united itself, the privileges^ the laws^ 
and conditions of the social compact/' They 
declared^ that they were resdv^ed to tafee cogni- 
fLMce of the 4uke of Aiguillon, the ancient 
commandant of their province^ (^ his exaciious 
and iyranny» aijd would exsert. every egb|t to 
ensure their revolutioni provid|sd that he^ the 
first prince of the blood, remainjag^^ a pa^^e 
fl^ectatar duriiig; this reyalutiop, fwofuld ^^on^nt 
tp quit his ^ate of exile, aijid ^u^r hinasiQlfjto 
bie.fj;Qwn$d by ,£»rty thpusaod Bretofi^^ whcvse 
pay x^a&agT-^dpn; , 

; Jtie 4ul?e.^f Qi^Mns, whoeie fjiapo^itipij. wjis 
^vesisjeto violent •ii^Qa&ure^,eii!^t§iQ|sd too.f tf:c^g 



a pafisiofi fof 1^ peacisful arts, and ttie tranquil, 
plearares ctf bis comt^ to listen to the language 
of a province, the inritiabaity of which wa» always 
iMotrn to be triwftients ^nd though tmder th«^ 
dtfigMte of exiie, be treated with resente liie 
deputies of Bretany^ and told thetn, that ^ he 
hnd the honoar to be first prince of the bloody 
asid that with this title he would die." 

These deputies then cast their eyes on the 
duke of Chattres. It is the same party of malw 
contents that since founded, in the lumth bf 
September it89, at Versailles, the Breton clnb, 
named at P^ris, after the 6 th of October, •* the 
club of jacobins/' 

Marshal Richelieu, who fumished this anec- 
dote, knew aot of the negotiation carried 6tk 
with the son of the first prince of the blood ; but 
it has been understood, that, subsequent to this 
transaction, the peopte of Bretany and (he 
duke of Cbartres maintained a correspondence^ 
which the court of Versailles constantly op- 
posed. The English were accessary to these 
cabals. The re-£stablisbment of the magistracy 
ndtfaer moderated not converted either the 
people of Bretany or the dtdce of CSiartres. 

The king, however, desirous of pacifying the 
province of Bretany, sent the duke of Penthievre 
to take upon him the kdminis^tion in that 
ijuarter. This pttnce was much beloved in the 
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province, and had a considerable party in it. 
The duke of 'Chartres, thinking that he^night 
accompany his father-in-law thither, solicited the 
king's consent; but the count de Vergennes 
suggested to the king, that the prince had no 
other view in going to Bretany than to intrigue 
with the malcontents, and traverse the pacific 
system and projects of his relation. Lewis 
XVI. Refused permission to his making the 
journey, by telling him, that it was so short a 
while since he had beeii re-united in an amicable 
intercourse with him, that he could not think 
of acquiescing in a separation so soon. He 
gave orders for negotiating with M. de la 
Chalotais, who had. been persecuted by the late 
king, and endeavoured to counteract the efforts 
of the English party, by treating with the magis- 
trates, whose misfortunes had excited an insur- 
rectioii in the province against his grandfather. 

The riot, in consequence of the high price of 
corn, of whiph an account is given in the present 
work, broke out, and the. English continued, by 
secret practices, to foment the discord. Though 
the court was never peiifectly acquainted with 
the d^pth of this revolt, which had for its 
object an attack upoii the rich, the commercial 
part of the . community, and the government, 
yet it. knew enough Xo be persuaded of the ' 
the necessity of making reprisals, by favouring 
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on its part the insurrection of thq colonies^ which 
had for a long time been irritated against Eng- 
land. The king resolved to declare a secret 
and intestine war. against the English^ as soon 
as he was convinced, that they encouraged the 
disturbances in Bretany, and the riot of the peo- 
ple in the affair of 1776. 
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-CHAP, i IX. 

^if^ DissatisfacHoji of the Court of France with regard to the llottse 
of OrUwiis-^ltKe i.xiVeoy ike l^ureofCfioiscul, aM fheJttdn 
of ike Parliaments in 1771, br^ig oh llifeferfe fke Oisg tt K e of 
the Patnily of Orleans'^Reason oftlie Queen for still adhering 
to the House qf Orleans on account oj the Duke qfChoiseul^^ 
Secret Resentment of Lewis Xf^ L-^ Disgrace of the Marqtds 
if V ', a principal Personage in the Party qf Orleans-^ 

the Son ofMelfovt accuses the Orleans^ Party of Projects of 
Conspiracy, '^Character of the King in these Circumstances. — 
jiffliction qf the Marquis of ^-— *. His Portrait and CkaraC" 
ter — His Connexions with the Chiefs of the Opposition in £ng* 
land'^His Rupture with the Duke of Chartres does not reconcile 
hiin with the Court of prance-^He dies^ in consequence^ of 
Chagrin^ 

JL HE marquis of V , created lieutenant- 

geileral of the armies on the 5th of November 
1758, had been the favourite of Lewis XV^ 
Son of the war-minister of that name, nephew of 
the minister of foreign affairs, grandson of the 
celebrated keeper of the seals in the time of the 
regent, his family a long time in credit at court 
had enjoyed another advantage, that of being 
attached to the house of Orleans, both by senti- 
inent and duty, having occupied, ever since the 
Regency, the place of chancellor to the dukes of 
Orleans. 
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The house of Orleans gave ho utnbrage to 
the cotlrt of Lewis XV. before thfe affairs bf the 
parliament. The duke of Orleans^ the richest 
proprietor in France^ in the class of subjects, and 
even more opulent than many of the European 
monarchs> eni{)lo3red his fortune in the cul- 
tivation of the arts, [and in the enjoyment of 
all sorts of pleasure ; but at the epoch of tha 
dxile of the duke of ChoiseuJ, and chiefly that 
of the insurrection of the princes of the blood 
against the revolution of the magistracy in 17^1, 

the marquis of V- , and a number of other 

considerable noblemeh, partook the disgrace 
of the house of Orieafts. They were removed 
from theif employments, and Were marked at 
court ftotn that time by the title of '* the patty 
of Orleans ;" the first germ of the revolutiona- 
ries, who Wef e one day to prove the fuin of 
the c^urt aild tht^ kingdom. We never lose sight 
of this party through the coirfse of these me- 
ittoiM. 

The duke of Chartres, btec<)«ie ittdoknt and 
insignificant after the returA of the parliam^nti 
made himself fkhioiis by the ebcti^aVagance and 
Ae nature^ ^ his pleasuirei. Thfe party of the 
court, which was netier eflfectualiy recoftciled 
to the house of Orleans, had at its head thfe 
king himself, who, during the Wbdife of hiis life^ 
manifested a contempt or codi^ess towards the 



doke of Chartres. Lewis had been prepos- 
sessed against the family of Orleans by the 
memoirs of the late dauphin, who, sole pre- 
sumptive heir of the crown, had constantly 
watched the behavipur of this house, whose 
pretensions called them to the throne, in case 
of the death of the only son of Lewis XV, 
The devotion of the duke of Choiseul to this 
family having increased the inquietude and 
suspicions of the dauphin, he left his opinions^ 
qnd sentiments as a legacy to his son, in diffe- 
rent memoirs composed for his particular in- 
struction on this head. The duke of Chartres 
DO sooner understood the disposition of Lewis 
XVI. towards him, than he endeavoured to 
prevent the possible consequences of it,"by en- 
ticing the count d'Artois to his parties of plea- 
sure and his sumptuous suppers, with the view 
of corrupting, through his means, the queen, 
whose attaciunent to the duke of Choiseul ren- 
dered her hitherto favourable to the family of 
Orleans, and suspected by the party of the 
chancellor Maupeou. 

The nature of the orgies of the duke of Char- 
tres had brought upon him the imputation of 
having destroyed the prince of Lamballe, with 
the view of. extinguishing the male line of the 
dukes of .Penthievre, and marrying the heiress 
of that family I and he was now.accused of an 
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attempt upon the mind of the queen and the 
count d'Artois, whom he wished to seduce, to 
plunge them in pleasures, and effect an impo- 
tency, to the future benefit of his own family. 
The chancellor Maupeou made no scruple of 
thus publicly speaking of him. 

The marquis of V , admitted to these 

orgies, was distinguished in them by "his perver- 
sity," says one of his intimate friends, in his 
manuscript memoirs which I Iiave consulted. 
Lewis XVI., jsecretly grieved at the connexion 
of his consort with the chief of this party and 
the count d'Artois, never forgave either the 
duke of Chartres, or his strange companions in 
pleasure, for this kind of conduct. The mar- 
quis, of V was particularly the object of 
his resentment. Lewis never could imagine 
ths^t a nobleman of such distinguished repu- 
tation, that a military man, who wanted only 
the brevet of a marshal of France, which was 
promised him, to arrive at the height of ho- 
nours ; in fine, that a man sixty years of age, 
should consent to preside at paTties of pleasure 
the most infamous and detestable. Lewis XVI. 
resolved to ruin him ; and such was the pecu- 
liar character of his resentments, that he neas 
desirous of doing it in the most public manner. 
There were likewise other reasons, which ag- 
gravated the passion of the king : the marquis 
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of .V.. » ' i ' ** was the nobleman the most remarka- 
ble in the Orleans party, by the importance of 
his niame, his extraordinary stature^ the db- 
gance of bis figure^ the distinguished qtialities 
of his mind, the views of his ambitioni atid the 
variety of his knowledge, both of a dril and 
military kind. 

He possessed every endowment necessary tci 
the private and inostensiblc head of a party. His 
habits and his secret connexions with nxcn in 
England, distinguished by their birth, or by the 
authority which they had in the affairs of their 
country, were to Lewis XVI. an additional cause 
of umbrage and anxiety. The house of Orleani 
and England were two objects which constaatiy 
occupied his observation. The marquis of 
Rockingham, the intimate friend of the niai^uis 
ef V> '* " , was at the head of a very powefful 
party in London, and laboured to produce far bis 
interest a change in the ministry^ in which 
hp at length succeeded* The king regarded 
that Englishman and the marquis in no other 
light than as two conspirators, who endea** 
voured to obtain, possessbti of powef . He was 
kept in these fears, by the count de Vetgeilncs 
and M. de Maurepas, who wiere uneasy at the 
frequent visits which M. ^e V-^-— made to 
.Londbri,,being little enlightened by the reports of 
rilph.. emissaries. with. regacd to. the conbexion^f 
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he had formed there. Lord Shelburne was ^hti 
odier friend of the marquis of Vp-^-*-t, LpwU 
XV J. mxderstood that he aspired to the pl^^ 
of prime minister^ which in reality h^ aft* 
crwards became. The court of Fnanoe felt 
extraordinary jealousy and disquietude yfiih 
regard to the Orleans party, entertaini^ m 
opinion^ that it meditated the de^ructioH of the 
reigning house, for which reasoa thi* p^ty w^ 
always excluded from higlj oftoes 3pd place* 
of trust: 

The marquis of V™-^^ finding hin>se|f qi^ 
noxious to the king on afCQunt of his tcoi^r 
nexion with the Orleans party, determined qi? 
doing every thing to propitiate him. H^ was 
49ne of the foremost candid^es fpr a- mar^^r« 
^taff, and it was difficult not to ;fa^ ioHuencedby 
ih^. view of that promotipn, like xfi^y ot})df 
lords of th^ court and pjir^ of the d^^k^ pf 
Char^trpS;^ pf whom ^ pu^st^ m^nife^t^d }m 
f.U9picio»is, by remoyipg th^w f«c»n thieif em^ 
plpympt^s. , He retired to his castle <of vQrip^ 
in^Towaine, where he <otmflaande.d in qu^y 
of lie«Jte»aj(it-general, jcoiplpjijog himself in 
agxicwMu;ne, j^nd ,iostiXuti»g .a .stud for the Iw*^- 
ing sof hor&es e.qMal to apy l^ Engl^id. 
J Jhe ;5\jppprt of tfois .e^stabJii^hmCTit,, which hie 
h^d fprmed with rpjal qiagjaificefa^e, jpiight h? 
l^axded as ^ branch pf adm^i^t^ation hjigbljr 
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interesting for the protection and improvement 
of the French cavalry, upon the plan which he 
had conceived. He came to Paris in the winter^ 
to give an account of his official inspections ; 
and, within the limits of his command, he had 
occupied himself in introducing useful regula- 
tions respecting the ports and the military guard 
along the coasts, as well as in the making of 
high roads, and in doing every thing advanta- 
geous to the interests of the king in an exten- 
sive province, in expectation of being pro- 
moted to the rank he wished, and which he 
merited both by his great abilities and ser- 
vices. 

To effect this purpose, and disarm the secret 
displeasure of Lewis XVI., the marquis of 
V thought it necessary to join in open rup- 
ture with the diike of Chaptres ; but such was 
the character of the king, that this rupture pro- 
duced the effect of rendering him odious to 
that party, without procuring him the good 
will of the king.^ The duke of Chartres, 
having, some months before, obtained from his 
father the resignation of the Palais Royals en- 
gaged in a lucrative speculation in buildings, 
which excited against him the resentment of a 
hundred proprietors in the neighbourhood;^ 
whom he offended by erecting galleries all 
roiind the garden, and thereby obstructing the 
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prospect which they forxneriy had from their 
houses. The general insurrection of these pro- 
prietors again&t the duke of Chartres: is :in the 
memory of everyone. This prince accused the 

marquisof V of having excited themagainst 

him. The marquis, in facti disapproved of the 
duke of Chartres' plan, and said to hinrwith his 
usual freedom, " Do you know, my lord, that 
your high consideration depends partly .on the 
grand walk of the Palais Royal, which you are 
going to destroy." The marquis held the house 
which he occupied, in the verge of the garden, 
of the generosity of the duke of Orleans, on 
account of the services of his ancestors in the 
family of the prince. The duke of Chartres 
returned for answer, that he was at liberty to 
quit the house, if it did not suit him without 
the view of the garden. " Very well," replied 
the marquis of V , " but you must be an- 
swerable to my family for the money expended 
in a journey made by my father into Germany, 
for negotiating a marriage contracted by yours 
with the princess of Baden." This house had 
been given him as an indemnification by the 
grandfather of the duke of Chartres. The 
prince and the marquis parted from each other 
in a rage. 

This quarrel did not regain to the marquiis 
-the favour of Lewis XVI. ; because, as there 
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w<re at the court of the diike of Chartres tome 
^qeitfuiindividuals^who served both parties>that 
of the minister^ and that of the house of Or}eans» it 
was suggested to Lewis XVX. that the dispute 
between the duke an4 the marquis of Y — r- was 
there dissimulatioi). The connexions of thp 
prince and marquis with England ftill sut> 
sistedy and the king's resentment) which had a 
]ong time been smothered, broke forth. 

The marquis of V — ^rtr, being one day at the 
castle x)f Marli^ where his name was written in 
Ae list of those who were to 5Up with the king, a 
splendid and numerous court, assembled on the 
occasion, in the saloon, stox)d cound the person 
of the king, wiio made an experiment on the 
insignificant duke of Fronsac, despised by all 
the world, of the harsh and severe language 
which he wi^ed to employ a^inst the marquis 
of V-=--rTr?. *^ 3kf . de FrQjw»€," said bp to him, 
*** you are a little, ugly, ilKshaped felbvv ; you 
^ain money here &oni every body, and in the 
vmean time you sec that everybody detesjs^ you." 
The king, then turning about to the mar- 
iquispf Vrrrrr^, ^^ You wUl not deny," said he 
to him, " that you likeiyisie are very fond of 
nK)ney, and that mo^ey is. a &3e. ihing.'W 
** Sire," replied the marquis, " money is a good 
jibing as a mean^ as an uhimate object, no- 
thing is more despicable. ''.-» '^ I care not 
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>pvhether you regard it as an ultimate otjecto* 
a mean," answered the kings " but, in order 
to procure it, you become a horse-jockey, a 
post-master, and perform in the province the 
office of a notary." The king then entered 
into conversation with the prince of Poix. 
The marquis of V , in a fit of despe- 
ration, immediately went to M. de Maurepas, 
who advised him not to appear at supper, not- 
withstanding he had been invited, and besought 
liim to request of the king a mitigation of be- 
haviour towards him and a favourable reception, 
Lewis XVI. was inexorable ; and it is perhaps 
the first time that he ever displayed such energy 
of character. In the evening the courtiers spread 
a report in the city, that the king had given 
the baton to the marquis of V-^ . The mar- 
quis retired to his province, where he em- 
ployed himself in the project of draining the 
rnafsh of Rochefort, and making a canal, to 
remedy the inconvenience of the harbour, which 
did not allow ships to be fitted out, except in 
the road. Disgraced in the two courts, of the 
king and the duke of Chartres, the Englis'li 

party, with whom the marquis of V had 

formed connexions, produced a revolution in 
London. His friend, the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and Lord Shelburne, were made mi- 
nisters. The marquis of V — — offered to M. 

VOL. II, I 
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de Vergennes. some useful information relative 
to the character of this new ministry, and the 
means of bringing about a peace. He found 
friends, who spoke on the subject to M. dc 
Vergennes and M. de Segur, and .at the same 
time gave the most favourable representation of 
his talents and services. The two ministers in- 
formed the king of the overture made by the 

marquis of V . The king, still inflexible, gave 

permission, however, to the two ministers to in- 
form the marquis of V , as from him, that the 

affair at Marii should be no obstacle to his pro- 
motion, that he should succeed to the first va- 
cancy of the cordon bleiiy and should not be 
disappointed with regard to his prospect of 
obtaining the rank of a marshal of France. 
Baron Menou, who was not only a man of a 
liberal disposition, but of conciliatory talents, 
undertook the charge of communicating this 
agreeable information to the marquis of V——. 
He found him at his country-seat, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, and at the point of death. He 
expired in his arms at the castle of Ormes. The 
nephew, relation, son, and grandson of four 
ministers ; occupied, during his whole life, with 
endeavours to promote his advancement 5 bom 
with an ambition well supported, of a character 
not the most complying, his attachment to the 
house of Orleans was the source of his dis- 
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grace ; his quarrels with that house were pro- 
ducti^'e bf no advantage to his interests, and 
their orgies alienated from him for ever the 
favour of the monarch. 

The Orleans party, from that day, calculated 
iftrhat it had to fear and to hope from Lewis XVI. 
An attachment to the first prince of the blood 
appeared sufficient to insure an exclusion from 
the favours of the court. It has since been 
known, that the count de Melfort, whose father 
cohabited with the duchess of Orleaj^s, mother 
of Philip Egalite, had revealed in a note (which 
5s among the papers of Lewis XVI., with a 

similar declaration by the marquis of A .), 

that there were held at the house of the mar- 
quis of V assemblies of conspirators, who 
plotted together for the destruction of the royal 
family. The king the more readily believed 
it, as the young count de Melfort, who wag 
an officer in the guards, and very much attach* 
ed to his person, was nephew on the mother's 
side to the marquis of V—-. But whether 
these ambitious intrigues and conspiracies have 
ever really existed, or been suspected only, these 
anecdotes prove sufficiently the mutual distrust ^ 
of the king and the family of Orleans. 
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CHAjP. X. 

Portrait of the Prince nf Cnndi, the Prince nf Conly, and 
- the Duke of Penth&vre, Contemporariet qf Lewis XFL 
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T appears from all that has been said^ that the 
Ijouse of Orleans affected, in general, an oppo- 
sition repugnant to the desp.oti:>m of the court. 

; The house of Conde, implicitly subniissive to 
eycfy act of power, displayed a character quite 
t^i€ reverse.; and yet, though the French were 
alref^dy very much disposed to favour the spirit 
of . opppsitifliti. which actuated the family of Or- 
leaus, I have seen the prince of Conde treated 
tvith much more consider^ition than the duke 
of Chattres. 

* We allowed this sentiment, under the ancient 
government, towards the great, who were ambi- 
tious of deserving it, and to those who maintained 
a^prDper dignity and reserve in their actions : we 
refused it to princes who betrayed a want pf li- 
beiatity in their conduct, and of fidelity in their 
intercourse with the world. The greater they 
were, we expected from them a degree of dignity 
in proportion. We were republicans under the 
monarchy, for the §ame reason, that, under the 
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re^bHi^ a troop of banditti haS obliged us* to 
call .to remembrdilce the mannem of the^formet 
period. We reJFused then all cotifeidferation to 
the duke of Chartres ; and when he haJd. ohc« 
erected those famous galleries, which still con*- 
iinue to annoy the pro{)rietors of the. neighbour- 
liood, excluded from a view of the pleasant 
g?irden, then become the most delightful part 
of Paris, and the chosen residence of all who 
lived in ease, opulence^iand pleasure, he might 
well become interesting to those \^bo wished 
for a revolution in France 5.buthe wasnever in th« 
eyes of the people either a generous or loyal prince; 
We ranked him in a class of princes of gross and 
indecent avarice ; and such was the exquisite sen- 
sibility of the French in this circumstance, thslt 
the duke;of Chartres,. mean in. his private con* 
duct, atnd generous in his! politics, acqiiired 
nothing but the public contempt, for the incon- 
sistency whith he unblusUingly displajred be* 
twe^n his principles atid. actions. ' r* 

A plan of politics and conduct directly opplift 
site to the former, was the rule of the prince of 
Cpnde ; and as this plam was conformabkf td 
his birth, the world could not justly conde^ft 
him for being what he was born,, the support df 
the royal authority. His popularity arose ffqiAinm 
thing either vulgar or coarseJ He formed to hiifli* 
self a society of men of^ letters and wit, com* 
posed of persons of great merit, The count de 
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k Touraille, Ghampfort,Grouvelle, Desonheaux» 
Valmont de Bomare, Saint Alphonse, &c. &c. 
assembled at the palace of Bourbon, and dmed 
with him once a week. This palace and Chan" 
tilly were become the residence of pure pleasures, 
and of arts instructive and agreeable. Thfese pe- 
riodica] meetings had given the prince of Conde 
great consideration. The literary men whom I have 
mentioned, were neither the adherents of a party, 
Xior maintained any principles destructive of the 
ancient national institutions. My friend Latou- 
raille, very little knowa and cruelly sacrificed by 
the tyrants on the 8th Thermidor of the year 2, 
(26 July, 1793) was facetious, witty, the friend of 
Voltaire, a poet not much distinguished, but 
with talents natural and agreeable. Champfort 
is sufficiently known to the public. Grouvelle 
canied into that society a mind wise and delicate. 
The intelligent and picturesque Desormeaux,and 
a man the most learned of all that I have known 
in the history of the five last ages of our mon- 
archy, Valmont of Bomare, who had taught natu- 
ral history to three generations, rendered this so- 
ciety extremely interesting. Valmont had created 
fit Chantilly, at the expence of the prince, one of 
the finest cabinets in the world. Literature, na- 
tural philosophy, and history, were animated by 
the advantages which accrued from the supe- 
riority and opiilence of a prince of the blood. 
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The prince of Conde acquired a reputation 
£rom his youth in the seven-years-war. Some 
remarkable instances are related of his bravery 
at the battle of Hastenbeck. It is said, that 
wlien urged to go twelve paces to the left, for 
the purpose of avoiding the direction of a bat" • 
tery which made a terrible havock close to 
him, he replied to M. de la Touraille, " Lmeet 
•with none of these precautions in the history of 
the great Conde.'' 

He distinguished himself afterwards at the 
battle of Minden, in 1759, at the head of bid re- 
serve, charging the enemy upon a spot of ground 
strewed with the dead bodies oi the gendarmerie 
and the carbineers. Kis talents became more , 
conspicuous when he commanded a separate 
irorps of troops, with which he gained several 
advantages over the prince of Branswic. 
Lewis XV. in recompence, made him a pre- 
sent of the cannon taken from the enemy ; and 
the duke of Brunswig: having since paid him a 
visit at Chantilly, and not finding the cannon, 
which the prince of Conde had caused to be 
withdrawn from his sight, " You seem in-r 
clined," said he, "to conquer me twice; /in 
war by your arms, and in peace by your mo- 
desty." The battle of Johannesberg carried bis 
reputation to the highest pitch. With an in»- 
fcjior body of reserve, he obtained a complete 
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victory over prince Ferdinand, He had held a 
council of war in the midst of a terrible fire 
of lousketry, and kept firna on the field of bat- 
tle;, which was yielded to him *. 

Such was the prince of Conde during the 
age : of jnilitary activity. Twenty-five years 
haiviag since elapsed, in gallantry, effeminacy, 
and. tjie intrigues of a court, have changed 
the i|iajinprs of this prince, whom history will, 
however, represent as the last captain of the 
house pf Bourbon . Conde afterwards was no more 
thai> a (jourtier, as unsuccessful in his intrigiies. 
at the palace, as. in his knight-enrant expeditions 
against.- the; French revolution -, for we behold 

y I bad these military anecdotes from the count de la 
Tourailte, his gentleman and friend. It is from his prison at 
Luxembourg that he sent these anecdotes tp Geneva, writr 
ten with "his bwn hand. 

. . ' "3 Thermidor, Y€*r 2. (81 July; 1793.) 

. '^ j send you, my dear resident, the notes respecting the P. 
*' of Cr which I promised yon more than six ^^ears ago. I would 
'* nM dite wFthfout fulfilling my premise. I write them ffcTfo 
'* tjie-, d^pih of my prison. They are not very particular ; but 
" I havo exerted all my strength to give them you,and preserve 
" myself from breaking my vvord. Under violent pain^ the me- 
^* ihory is disordered ; but happier times will permit you to 
flivsq-ilefhe history; The nation will be inclined tp bav<? 
J'^o^st^r^ who will suffer it to be written impartially. The 
" ijation will obtain them. I have reason to expect that you 
''Will make use of fny rtote. You will be able one day to 
if wiiite, that 1 was a gobd Frenchman, like yourself, and 
f'.that the P, of C. was worthy of bis blood and name." 
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hitn wandering ever since 1792, at flie hestd of 
an insignificant troop- What a difference there 
is between those generals, who retrieve the 
French constitution at the head of our armies, 
and this prince of the house of Boutbon, who 
lets perish every day the last troops of the moft- 
archy ! ' 

The prince of Con ty, though he has long finish- 
ed his career, deserves to be mentioned in these 
Memoirs, Supported by madame.de Chateau- 
roux, who wished to make him a king of Poland ^ 
head of the private correspondence of the late 
king, the port-folio of which he left to marshal 
Broglio^ detested by madams dePompa.dour,wha 
could neither subdue his high spirit, make him 
one of her courtiers, nor bend his character 5 he 
was at the head of all the oppositions of the an- 
cient parliaments against the edicts of the court. 
He retained in his pay and caressed men of 
letters, who furnished him with historical notes 
on the rights of the nation against the mili- 
tary power of the kings ; he attended with der 
light to their memoirs, and they obtained author 
rity arid importance by proceeding from his 
mouth. Disgraced at court, for having taken a 
decided part in the affairs of the parliament, 
he grew old at Isle-Adam, but still displayed 
all the energy of youth, when any obstacle was 
to be put in the way of absolute power. Find- 
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ing death approach, he ordered a leaden coffin 
to be made, of dimensions to fit his body, and he 
very often tried it. Confined in this narrow re- 
ceptacle, he used to jest upon his approaching 
destiny, which he awaited with composure. 
He wished to close his days with the study of 
astronomy, in which M. de Cassini gave him 
some lessons. The curate of the commandery 
of the Temple, wishing to make him re- 
ceive the sacrament, offered to assist him so ef- 
fectually in the examination of his conscience, 
that he would have nothing more to do than 
to express by a signal either his affirmation or 
negative. He died in 1776, as an infidel philo- 
sopher, on a close-stool. 

The duke de Penthievre, the last of the race 
of legitimated princes, who had conducted so 
many intrigues against the legitimate princes, 
under the reign of Lewis XiV. their author, 
and during the regency of the duke of Or 
leans, was of a charafter very opposite. He 
was distinguished by an extreme -good-nature, 
the politeness of his manners, the timidity of his 
conduct, and, above all, by the re-union in his 
person of every mild and peaceful virtue. He 
spent his life in exercises x)f piety, and he em- 
ployed a part of his great revenues in acts of 
charity, for the most part unknown and carefully 
concealed. Instead of opposing the royal au- 
thority, or even the parties which m9njfe?tf4 
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jfliemselves in France in favour of liberty, the 
duke of Penthievre endeavoured to reconcile 
them. After having learned the sad catastrophe 
of his daughter-in-law, madame de Lamballe, 
and particularly that of Lewis XVI., for whom 
he had great veneration, this prince died of grief, 
on one of his estates, where he was adored. 
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The B^call ^ Count rfeMAUREPA^ lothc 
Adminisl^\atiQn. 



** They moved from many different points towardi 
one end, as yet vague and indefinite ; but all the move» 
ments proceeded from a discontent with their present 
situation, and a general desire of innovation. 

** As long, however, as the people, shut up within the 
narrow circle of their habitual sentiments, did not step 
beyond these bounds, it was easy for the government to 
have maintained its authority over the restless and rea- 
soning class of society, and to have stopped it in its pro- 
gress from speculative ideas to resolution and action/' 

Necker on tie French Revolution^ sect. i. vol. I. 
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CHAP. XI. 

History of the Recall qf the Count de Maurepas to the Jdmini* 
stration, — Opposite Intrigues of the King's jfunts, and qf the 
QueeUy about giving a Mentor to Lewis XF'L'^Infiuence 
(if the Memoirs qf the late Dauphin in this Circumstance,^^ 
Portrait of the three Candidates.— The Queen fhistraied-^The 
Aunts of the King have the Advantage of her.-^Hozv M. de 
Maurepas gets the better of Cardinal Bernis and M. de 
Machault, '^Portrait of M. de Maurepas — He studies the 
Character of the Kit^-^This Prince attaches himself to M, de 
Maurepas^^The Minister confirms the King in his Aversion to 
the Duke of Choiseul — Resentment qf tlte QUeen-^ Maurepas 
pays Regard to the Wishes qf the Lapitalin his Measures'^He 
faUs into an Errof in the Recall of the ParliamentS'^He ma- 
nifests his Disapprobation of the Measures qf the late King, 
Lexvis Xr. , 

JL HE recall of M. de Maurepas to the mi- 
nistrjr, considered under- the point of view of 
the establishment of an opposition to the head 
of the government, is the first and most impor- 
tant epoch in the reign of, Lewis XVI. 

This prince no longer continued to govern 
according to established principles. A minister 
exiled, discontented, and vindictive, became the 
mentor of the king. It was already a revolu- 
tion at courtc 
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Mu de Maurepas went further : he humbled, 
Ije annihilated, a submissive parliament, to esta- 
blish a parliament, subject to insurrections 
against the absolute authority of the prince. 

He afterwards brought into action, in the 
person of Turgot aad de Malesherhes, the phi- 
losophy, which the ancient court had perse- 
cuted, exiled, and imprisoned ; and he established 
in the bosom of the state that memorable and 
destructive contest, which broke forth between 
virtue, called into employments, and the vices 
which had formerly occupied them. 

He introduced into the government Mr. 
Necker, who meditated a plan subversive of 
the military monarchy of the house of Bourbon, 
with the view of subjecting the executive au- 
thority to constitutional forms and regulations. 

At last, he dethroned George III., in Ame- 
rica, thus detaching one of the jewels from the 
crown of England. Such are the gre-at opera- 
tions, of M. de Maurepas.. Let u$ carefully 
^ontempla^te this man, whp mu^ attrapt the 
attention of posterity, since he has so greatly iv^* 
fluenced its fate. 

Lewis XVI., alarmed at the disease, and 
ii,s frightful symptoms;, which ,had cut ojaf 
his grandfather, was, on his accessioa to the 
throne, desirous of being .inoculated. The young: 
queen, who had inspired him with the lesodu- 
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tlon, thought of profiting by this expedient in 
procuring the dismission of the ministers that 
were obnoxious to her, in recalling the duke of 
Choiseul, and in keeping, at a distance from 
court the princesses of the blood, daughters of 
Lewis XV„ who had attended their father with 
so much zeal and assiduity, and had interests 
and views opposite to the re-establishment of 
the duke of Choiseul in the administration. 
During his malady, Lewis XVI. kept from his f 
person the people of quality, and the ministers, 
who had frequented the late king's chamber in 
the continuance of his illness ; but he was not 
inclined to separate himself from his family. 
Thus the aunts of the young king had time, 
before they were seized with the small-pox, 
the infection of which they had caught from 
their father, to enter into competition with the 
queen, for obtaining of her husband the mi- 
nisters they desired, to maintain a rivalship 
with Maria Antoinetta in this respect, and to 
provoke her resentment. 

The queen requested with great earnestness, 
and from a consideration of the interests of her 
house, the recall of the duke of Choiseul, pro- 
moter of the Austrian alliance of 1758, and of 
her marriage in France. The princesses, on 
the contrary, regarded the duke as the enemy 
of France, the minister of the court of Vienna^ 
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and the poisoner of their father. They wbre at 
court at the head of the party of the Richelieus 
and Vauguyon, who loudly proclaimed the 
accusation. It is evident how much the queen 
and princesses must have hated each other. The 
aunts availed themselves, against Maria Antoi- 
netta, of all the influence over the king's mind 
which could be derived from the memory and 
the principles of the late dauphin, his father, 
in prejudice to the politics and immorality of 
the duke of Choiseul. They exerted all their 
power to move his filial piety, citing the 
recommendations of their brother, and re- 
presenting to him, that France was delivered 
from a minister, whose audaciousness and^ 
prodigality had rendered him, for a while, 
as powerful as the late king himself. They 
suggested to their nephew, that, in recalling 
from exile the duke of Choiseul, for the purpose 
of placing him again in administration, his con- 
nexions with the queen, and his ambi4:ion, 
might yet become more dangerous. They spoke 
of cardinal Bernis, formerly minister of fo- 
reign affairs ; of M. de Machault, late keeper 
of the seals; and of M. de Maurepas, hereto- 
fore minister of the marine. — It is from mar- 
shal Richelieu that these secret anecdotes have 
been obtained. 

These three ministers were endeared to the 
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late dauphin of France, and to the children 
of Lewis XV., particularly after their exile, 
by the intrigues of madarne de Pompadour, so 
much detested by- the royal family. They were 
also endeared to the nation, the esteem of which 
they had preserved through the period of their 
exile, and they were all regarded as men 
of abilities and integrity. Upon these consi- 
derations, the young Lewis XVI. resolved to 
comply with the desire of his father, manifested 
in his memoirs, and that of his aunts and 
of the public, whb retained for these three 
ministers all their former regard. With re- 
spect to the duke of Choiseul, he was put aside, 
entirely on account of the queen's attach- 
ment to him, and the character given of him 
by the late dauphin in his memoirs. In these 
circumstances, marshal Richelieu and the duke 
of Aiguillon never quitted madame Adelaide, 
till they had obtained of the king the object 
of their wishes. 

Madame Adelaide, assured of the exclusion 
of the duke of Choiseul, thought only of which of 
the three in question she should choose for prime 
minister. They read in the family, but in the 
absence of the queen, the memoirs of the late 
dauphin : he recommended to his successor the 
three exiles above mentioned, and they were 
K 2 



RpaN OF LE\YIS XVJ,, ^ 

FIRST EPOCH; 

OR , »^ 

The Bccall of Cov^T ^/^Maurepa? to the 
Ad7ninisl^\alion. 
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The abbe Radonvilliers, closely attending the 
young king in these circumstances, to put in a 
well-timed word conformably to his views, 
alarmed at the return of the severe and in- 
flexible Machault, the enemy of the priesthood, 
observed to madame Adelaide, that the man- 
ners of that old minister were extremely severe 
and jansenistical, and that he would be wholly 
out of his element at court, the character, of which 
had greatly changed during the latter years of 
Lewis XV. He added, that some violent and 
terrible events might be expected, if he should be 
recalled, after he had so long rusted in his exile; 
while M. de Maurepas had preserved, during 
the same situation, all the ease, the graces, and 
the spirit of the French nation. He observed, 
that the letter of invitation, by which the king 
recalled M. de Machault, would apply equally 
to M. de ^Maurepas, and proposed that the king 
should be requested to change merely thexover 
of it. 

The ex-jesuit Radonvilliers had a secret object 
in view, which he thought proper to conceal. 
The Jesuits and sulpicians couldnotbearM.de 
Machault after the edict of 1748, by which he 
had prohibited the donation of certain class of 
estates to the French clergy. Radonvilliers 
was, on the contrary, the friend of Aiguillon, 
devoted to the Jesuits, and detested by the 
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parliaments. The young king giving way to 
his observations, agreed, that the same letter, 
signed in favour of M. de Machault, should 
be addressed to M. de Maurepas. Radonvil- 
liers and Aiguillon, without knowing it, 
paved the way to the ruin of the state. M. de 
Maurepas' talents, in affairs connected with the 
safety of a great empire, were extremely inade- 
quate to his place. M. de Machault, on ^the 
contrary, was a man of profound understanding, 
capable of maintaining its preservation, in the 
same way as the empires of Russia, Turkey, 
England, Austria, &c. Machault possessed 
an extraordinary degree of foresight, while 
MaUrepas seemed interested only to preserve 
the state during his own life-time. The abbe 
Radonvilliers, obiiervihg that the duke of Ai- 
guillon was the last and only partizan remaining 
to the Jesuits in the cabinet of Versailles, ima- 
gined that M. de Maurepas, uncle to the diike, 
would maintain him in it. In this situation, 
party spirit favoured the meanest of the three 
candidates ; and M. de Maurepas, who had 
neither genius, positive character, nor views 
sufficiently elevated for a prime minister, was 
preferred. 

M. de Maurepas had been thought capable of 
managing formerly a distinct department of go- 
vernment, for instance the marine -, yet he had 
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neveY performed any thing great, new, or enter- 
prising during his ministry, under which the 
English completed the destruction of our navy; 
but arrived, in 1774, at an advanced age, he 
was wholly incapable of conducting the affairs 
of a great nation, on account of the weakness 
of his character, and his constantly indulging 
himself in trifling sallies of the imagination, 
which he even intermixed with the most serious 
affairs of state. M. de Machault might startle 
and intimidate our poor courtiers by his rigid 
^nd severe probity: M. de Maurepas, on the 
contrary, having the manners of the court and 
the age, it was natural he should have the 
preference. He enjoyed, at the death of Lewis 
XV., the reputation common to a minister, 
that has been disgraced by a king whose me- 
mory is no longer regarded with affection by the 
public. He had been appointed secretary of 
state, under the regent, at the age of sixteen 
years; and from that time nature had endowed 
him with a talent for pleasantry, He loved the 
sciences, the arts, and literature, to which, if 
not a great benefactor, he had at least applied 
himself with taste and success. He had the ad- 
dress to present to two kings, to the indolence of 
the grandfather, and to the inexperience of young 
Lewis XVI., an easy and agreeable work, sea- 
soned with anecdotes and pleasing sallies, which 
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kept him minister for twenty-five years under 
the old king, and under the last to his death. 
On arriving at court, Maurepas had begun with 
studying the character of his master. He found 
him of a timid, reserved, and close disposition, 
such as was necessary for governing in his room, 
and he availed himself of it. He had no sooner 
entered upon office, than he discovered his 
hatred towards the late king, who had exiled 
him. He endeavoured to instil into the mind 
of Lewis XVI. the most unfavourable ideas of 
all that passed in the destruction of the parlia* 
ments, and thus mollified the disposition of the 
young king, which had been averse to these an- 
cient courts of supreme jurisdiction. He as- 
sure4- Lewis XVI., that his grandfather had 
entertained the design of re-establishing a por- 
tion of the parliament. At first he had to 
struggle for some time with the chancellor Mau- 
peou, who penetrated his intentions ; but as he 
wished to govern without any obstacle, and to 
remain in possession of the royal authority 
without a competitor, the ruin of Maupeou was 
resolved upon. He had at his disposal a confi- 
dential magistrate to substitute in his room. 
Hue de Miromenil, the predominant quality in 
whose character was that of being in a perpe- 
tual tremor. 

Lewis XVI. relished much the first conver- 
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sations of the count de Maurepas, who endea-^ 
voured to ingratiate himself, by telling him sen- 
timental anecdotes of the dauphin, his father, 
for whom Lewis XVI. entertained the highest 
•veneration. Maurepas confirmed the king in 
the belief, that the duke of Choiseul had hasten- 
ed the death of the late dauphin, and never 
ceased to support him in the resolution of keeping 
the duke for ever from the court, and especially 
from holding any place in the administration. In 
his manuscript memoirs, and private conversa- 
tions, he represented him as a waster of the 
revenues of the state, who, in order to form to 
himself an invincible party in France, had 
lavished more than twelve millions in pensions, 
given away without discretion to people who 
had no other merit than that of being protected 
by the Choiseul family. 

Maurepas one day caused a list to be drawn 
up of the favours bestowed on individuals 
bearing the name of Choiseul, and made it 
plainly appear, that no other family in France 
had cost the fourth part of that which had been 
occupied by the relations of this minister. Thlis, 
in proportion as the queen importuned Lewis 
XVI. about recalling Choiseul to the court, M. 
de Maurepas, labouring in an opposite direction, 
rendered him hateful to the prince. His own 
aversion to the duke of Choiseul had been the 
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cause of bringing him into place, and the same 
aversion maintained him in the enjoyment of it. 
Hence arose the first animosity of Maria An- 
toinetta towards VL. de Maurepus; and she was 
determined to do every thing in her power for 
recalling to the ministry the friend of her house 
and the author of her marriage. 

The conduct of the other ministers was con- 
sistent with that of Maurepas. He employed, 
with address, the abbe Terray to blacken the 
character of the duke of Choiseul, before he 
should himself precipitate him from the admi- 
nistration of the finances. After the abbe Ter- 
ray, Turgot, who had the same opinion of the 
duke, continued to asperse him in his au- 
diences and conversations with the king. The 
chancellor Maupeou, obnoxious to the duke on 
account of a former transaction, united himself 
to this party. They went so far as to say, that 
Maria Antoinetta was a daughter of the duke 
of Choiseul, and they calculated the months 
andp days of the pregnancy of Maria Theresa. 
They cited the epoch of the embassy of the 
duke to Vienna, to give a specious appearance 
to this opinion, which, however, the dates 
flatly contradicted. Vergennes, both from 
resentment and principle, was an enemy 
to all political connexions with Austria. La- 
vrilliere, who had executed the orders of the 
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king in banishing him to Chanteloup, after 
having intrigued ,with Aiguillon and madame 
Dubarry, exerted himself in the affair as much 
as was possible for a person who had lost his 
credit and consideration. In the royal family 
the king's three aunts were unanimous in aim- 
ing at the same end. Thus, to whatever side 
the king turned himself, he found no person 
who was not an implacable enemy to the name 
of Choiseul, except the queen, whose mind was 
full of vexation at seeing this multiplicity of 
oppositions to the favourite object of her heart. 
M. de Maurepas had gained the confidence 
of the king, by making it a rule never openly to 
contradict him. He artfully gave him the sa- 
tisfaction of deciding for himself with regard to 
the most important affairs of state, by preparing, 
in a distant manner, and indirectly, the deter- 
mination, which he left him to see half dis- 
played. He had learnt this useful piece of 
address from the ministers under the late king. 
When he wished to obtain a signature contrary 
to the inclination of the king, he never proposed 
it directly. He said something of the English, 
of Spain, or of the emperor ; he announced 
some particular success or disaster, according 
to the nature of the affair which he meant to 
transact, and the king subscribed measures con* 
trary to his own judgment. Lewis XVI. car* 
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tied his confidence and good-nature to his mini- 
ster so far, that when any measure failed of be- 
ing attended with the expected success, he 
never reproached him for it. 

The king granted M. de Maurepas a small 
apartment near his own, for the convenience of 
consulting him on all qccasions. The minister 
gained his confidence so much, that the king 
would frequently sit in this apartment and work 
with him. M. de Maurepas was truly first 
minister ; he enjoyed all the power attending 
the oflfice, without desiring its invidious distinc- 
tion. 

It was perceived, that he wished to finish his 
career without commotion or noise. An artist 
having presented madame de Maurepas with 
different designs of a medal, which the family 
wshed to have struck in honour of him, the 
abbe de Veri, madame de Maurepas, and the 
intimate friends of his house, removed every 
thing that seemed like adulation or the oriental 
style, either in the inscriptions or figures. One 
design only of Gatteaux's was approved : it 
represented the god of silence, who shut the 
mouth of a panegyrist. This idea particularly 
pleased madame de Maurepas. She said, that it 
characterised the modesty of her husband, who 
ardently desired that he might not be spoken of. 

M. de Maurepas was easy of access at court : 
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he spoke facetiously to every person that had 
any intimacy with him. With others, his con- 
versation was guarded, but civil and .polite. 
Habituated to retirement and simplicity during 
his long exile, he neither changed his style of 
living nor manners at court. He contented 
himself with a very moderate salary, to concur 
with the king, naturally economical, in the plans 
for the re-establishment of the finances, which 
he had much at heart. When he thoroughly 
discovered the character of the king, and 
had completely gained his confidence, he en- 
deavoured constantly to prevent the weakness 
of that prince from being known ; and this was 
one of the greatest advantages that he procured 
to the state. He represented the king as a good 
and just prince, a lover of order, and the friend of 
the people. He thought that for the character of 
a king, weak and destitute of resolution, to be 
known, was the greatest misfortune that could 
happen to the French. He had both sagacity and 
prudence, and could see, from a great distance, 
the issue of an affair. He would have calculated 
the eflfects of the recall of the parliaments, had 
not his vindictive disposition, and his prejudice 
against the measures of the late king, led him 
astray : he likewise did not perceive in that af- 
fair of state the precipice to which a measure 
so delicate and^ daingerous tended. The party 
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that opposed th6 parliaments, however, did not 
fail to suggest to him such pointed observations 
respecting theimpendingdangers, that one would 
now be inclined almost to say they could only be 
made when the time was over; those in particular 
of madame Adelaide and of Monsieur. But M. 
de Maurepas wished to end his career in tran- 
quillity, and to yield to the clamours which re- 
sounded from every quarter for the recall of the 
magistrates. He wished to rescue himself from 
Maupeou,^ a man resolute and endowed with 
genius, who might subvert him, and confer 
great consequence on another ministry. He 
» wished to indulge his revenge in destroying the 
principal measure of the reign of the late king, 
and these motives overturned the magistracy of 
M. de Maupeou. 

The deference of M. de Maurepas for the- 
fluctuating opinions of the capital, was a very 
great defect in a minister. The government, 
before the reign of Lewis XVI., obliged 
the capital to conform itself to the tastes, the 
fashions, principles, and opinions of the court : 
it was enough that any member of the admini- 
stration, protected by the reigning minister, 
should be attacked in a pamphlet, a Christmas 
carol, or by any tumultuous clamour, to make 
the person calumniated be raised to some con- 
• siderable post. Under Maurepas, who wished 
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to give general satisfaction, avoid disturbances, 
and reconcile contending parties, the court paid 
attention to the dispositions of the people of 
the capital, and the transient rage of their de- 
sires. This revolution, in the correspondence 
of the ministry with the societies in the chief 
city of the empire, was the first cause of the 
weakness and ruin of the government. There 
were societies in Paris under the influence 
of inquisitive and philosophical innovators, 
who incessantly inveighed against the authority 
and spirit of the ancient government; M. de 
Maurepas let his timidity be known, and, in- 
stead of ruling the opinion of the capital, after the 
example of former ministers, who either obliged 
the capital to give its approbation to the mea- 
sures of state, or were contented without it, the 
opinion of the capital over-ruled him. It was 
then not the court of Versailles that governed 
the existing generation, but the existing gene- 
ration that governed the court; an infallible 
symptom that a revolution impended. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Connnkencefneni qf the mM^erial Career qf M. it Fergenneg, 
educated in the Diplomatic Department by his Relaiiaii Char 
vigny-^The Ki'ng, of his own Accord, calls him into the Jld^ 
fninistratimi — Reason, for opposing hi?n to the Duke of Choi*. 
seul-^His Principles— His Hatred to the House qf Austriia/'^ 
Timidity of his Character-^Devotion to ancient Diplomatics 
•^^Solution of many political Problems relative to his Admi* 
nistration^^The secret, but timid Enemy of the Quee^i-'^Fain 
^tfdrts qf this Princess against him — He ridicules her-^He 
enjoys the Conj^dence of the King^He fortifies himself in the 
anti'Austrian Principles of the D^tuphin^^He respects the 
Alliance of 1756, hut constantly represses, in Secret, the 

* \Andntion qf Austria'^His Character ! induces him to tern-* 
porise. 

JVl. De Vergennes, brought up by Chavigny, 
his relation, embassador from France to Portu- 
gal, was at first French envoy at the court of 
Treves in 1750, and envoy at Hanover to the 
king of England, in 1752. He returned to 
Treves in 1754, and in 1755 was appointed mi- 
nister plenipotentiary to Constantinople, where 
he assumed the character of embassador till his 
recall in 1769, under the administration of the 
duke of Choiseul. He withdrew the follow- 
ing year to his estate in Burgundy, in a sort of 
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disgrace; but being recalled by the duke of 
Aiguillon, he was sent into Sweden, to conduct 
a revolution in favour of king Gustavus and the 
French party, degraded by the Russian faction j 
and immediately on the accession of Lewis 
XVI. to the cfown he was called into admini- 
stration. 

M. de Vergehnes had been the disciple of 
M. de Chavigny, famous in the diplomatic art: 
he had imbibed the principles of the ancient 
policy of Franfce in its primitive purity, before 
it was adulterated by the Austrian systems of 
the abbe Bernis and the duke of Chois^ul. 
The French diplomatic body, selected by. car- 
dinal Fleury or by d'Argenson, was not yet 
infected with the doctrine, which degwded 
it from the moment prince Kaunitz obtained 
the ascendancy over madame de Pompadour. . 

In our diplomatic body, at that time, was 
M. de Saint Aignan, who destined in the sa- 
ci'ed college the celebrated Lambertini to the 
poped'orti. There was in it likewise the nephew 
of Feiicl'on, our embassador in Holland, illustri- 
ous for his virtue, talents, and profound learning. 
In Russia, la Chetardie, who brought the prill- , 
tess Elizabeth from nothing, t6 make her tttt- 
press. InSweden,SaintSeverin, wholaid the train 
For produchig the revolution of 1^72. It was 
wit'h such coiJeagites that Vergennes found hi^- 
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self in corrdSfpondericein thecol^ps of diplooiA*. 
tic ministers, .■.. 'rA (»; '\, ■.. .. . ,v \. o 

It was the kiag fainas^lf^ xsrtthout.any infu- 
esxre' on the part air M; de! Maupsp^,; 1^7)10^ 
called i^m ' in;|0 ' admiiastratioa, ' \ on^datne Ad^** 
Ifdde contfibtttiiig Jtoybbdstit. ' W^ memoift^ of 
the late dauphii^; jfaavin^ Jbssides jpbltfted' hit!!!; 
out as :iat: paciitci pcdkidanv ^lilleht liit ^ ' sal^^ 
tinve, :anid'bioug3itcup ia^^a kfiro^ledg^ of ^e 
ihtBveists Df itlok^ house, of^oinrbod, the^'king,' 
fim ia his resolulioti- of opposii^g^a person of 
this^^iidescription to the. parties :a»4 intrigue*,' 
^vSnch' tb£ fi^viieen, iMark ^e^esa; her mo-^ 
tb«; and tfteojeriaperor, endaarotiired to esta* 
Biisdi m imdc^ji dispatdied' kfiimelf ^t^vra c(^^ 
HCDS iefore thel arri»rai; jof M.,a4e'qMiufepas: j 
one tpf iM V J)iiiiniy>, (wiho J»ras dt Ldia|::,ti{n^ uppii 
hi$ ed^tjr ^ . £k f Qmrnandii^r, and the j^dier to ISt ; 
d£ ¥erg;ieBqesv-£^bassa]Qbr)ait:Stoc^i|Odm.^ ' The 
dakeoof Choiseakhad filled 'all Europe witb 
his fame and enterprising spirit. The king, who 
dreaded hi^ )bii)i^^d^xdsbisss di%>Q6itiK»i', wished 
tt»'rbp^^eili<Df}iini)a^ii&ini^^i^w)i^.i^ul^ foHow a 
diti^eoticaunse;, ^skA was liitevip^e ^ a ^i^^rcnt 
character; in a word, a minister whom Choi- 
si^l ^b^d disgrat^'d; • kild : had >feiideaVttured to 
tender ' contemptible, wh^n he recalled him 
friW Cfefi^taiiJ5iapplie,^3^ bis carriage with 
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maidempiselle Anne Duvivier^ ^ and when Ke 
obliged him to retire into Burgundy *. 

To: knowi thbroughly Lewis 'XVL, history 
ought. always.; Jto keep in view the secret firm- 
ness of. this prince foritniaihtainiog the political 
inteii?ests of hisi house with respect to the .em- 
peror., Wbat.is likfewise viery remarkablE in 
hiiUi is, that his firmness in ithisj point was com- 
bifijed withivgo-eat ; weakness, in other -.aflfiwrs 
of state. J ,M. ide Vergennes therefore found 
hiniiSelf at .ea^e. with the. kingi as well as M. 
de. . Maurepa^ ; arid they ' both • availed them- 
selves so much of the disposition of Lewis 
XVI., that /they nfever ceased to.keelpiawake 
thie distrusts with which he. 'had been inspired 
by the dauphin,, his fiather* ^To this^was ow- 
ing^ the .perpetual impotehcy joi the queen, '. and 
of the intrigues of the' Choiseul party, against 
M. deVergextnes and M. de 'Maurepas, whom 
§he so oft^ attempted in vain to tuTn out of 
office, ..j>.: .:i J: . 

., Heoce .a«cose the secret :struggle of the- court 
betw^ien th^uparty of: the. laiQ dauphin and that 
of the queen ;, or^ .what, is thie same^ between 

'' f ;; V :. ■; .'. •:£ \ '. " /:."k.^,- ' : . ,. 
* The<iu|&e,()(^Q^oi^ulspre9^a i^^j^-thalmadem 
DuvLvier vy^s a slave, and had had children by her mas tei, Ife 
published this anecdote iii the libels'/ which* his party hawked 
a&6\it agaxAi^th^it^iemiiiei'dn ifie d1)^{$ihatK$ di^parim^nt^ and 
against the party of the jesuife. -^ 
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the party of Choiseul and the ancient French 
diplomatic body, reduced merely to defensiver 
efforts, because the king was imwilliog to come 
to any rupture with the court of Vienna, or to 
endanger a re-union of Austria and England, 
as in 1740, to attach himself to Frederic, whose 
selfish and immoral politics could not be de-* 
pended upon, after the instance of his defection 
in 1741. 

Hence, the earnest endeavours of M. de . 
Vergennes, for keeping the queen from the 
knowledge of the papers and details of the se- 
cret politics of the late dauphin of France, 
the last branch of the Bourbons, who had 
maintained the ancient diplomatic principles of ^ 
the nation in their purity. Lewis XVI. was so 
careful to preserve secresy on this point, that 
the queen never came tp the knowledge of 
the place in which the papers and memoirs were 
deposited, which M. de Vergennes had been in- 
dustrious to collect, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the king in the principles which he inherited 
from his father. 

Hence, the perpetual solicitude of the queen, 
and the criminal expedients, to which recourse 
was often had, through her permission, for learn- 
ing of her husband political /acts, the know* 
ledge of which she believed to be of great im- 
portance to the interests of her house. It is 
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well remembered, thai the party of Vergenhes 
perpetually affirrned, that fehe gav6 that prince 
intoxicating draughts, to draw from him secrets, 
which she aftei'wards conimiihicated to the 
count of Mercy, her mother's embassador; 
while the Orleans faction affirmed, on the other 
hand, that she made use of the same means for 
draining the royal treasury and enriching her 
brother. 

Hence, the construction of the private stair- 
case, which the king oirdered to be made in his 
apartments, that he may hold more secfetly a 
correspondence with madame Adelaide, procure 
her advice on urgent occasions, and, above all, 
derive consolation frorti her company, which 
she never ceased to afford even in the alarming 
circumstances of 178^. 

Hence, the secret and provident memoirs 
which M. de Vergennes gave directly to the 
king, after arranging -and copying them with 
his own hand, in which, the day before the ar- 
rival of the archduke, or of Joseph 11. at Ver- 
sailles, the minister informed him so clearly 6f 
every thing which these personages tvould pro- 
pose next day against the interests of Frafice, 
that Lewis XVI. Was prep^Ytd to give afi an- 
iswer on every poiftt that occurred. 

Heiice, the secret cbrrespondence, active and 
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passiye, not known to ifeis day, except by, a few, 
between the king anxi the minister, in which M. 
de V>rgennes kept the king perpetually upo» th^ 
watch over the person and views of the que^en ; a 
correspondence preserved with equ^l cjare, by 
the king in his private apartoicnts, undpr t}^ 
stand of the anvils, and by the minister in a &ecr<&t 
drawer, \he key of which he sent to the king 
som^ days before his death ; a ^.orrpsponden^ 
m which is shown the propriety pf jw.e^erviQg 
an alliance with the house of Austria, and, at 
the same time, the absolute nepessity of circum- 
scribing the emperor in such a ma»ner, a^s that 
he should never depart friom the terms of our 
treaty, to bind up the hands of Frjanoe, and de- 
grade her in the eyes of Europe, by depriyipg 
her of her liberty. 

Hence, diaJt unreserved foeedom of sjsjatirnent 
which M. de Vergennes maintained in his inter- 
course with the king, which wjas .c«rried so far, 
that the king and the minisiter no longejr disguised 
the immoderate attachment of ifee queen to her 
family, and the king dispatched messe^igers 
to M. de Vergennes, prescribing to him sijle^ce 
relative to particular points,, of wiiichtke princfe 
wished the queen to remain ignoraiit, '^specially 
the affair of Bavaria. 

IJence, the inviolable connexion bet-ween 
Maurepas and de Vergennes, which was re^idered 
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still more close by the queen's hatred. Maure* 
pas, exiled by madame de Pompadour, who had 
conceived the plan of forming a ministry of her 
creatures, by means of whom she might subject 
France to the politics of Austria j and Verr 
gennes, recalled from his embassy by order of 
the duke of Cboiseul, the declared enemy of 
all policy which tended to preserve the ancient 
attachments of the French, had to maintain a 
perpetual struggle with the dark intrigues of 
the party who were exerting every efFoi;t to turn 
them out of administration. 

Hence, M. de Vergennes' jokes on the in- 
trigues of the queen, who laboured without 
inteVmission to procure his disgrace. The count 
was so well assured of the king's attachment, 
that he took every opportunity of showing in* 
"his conversation how little he regarded all the 
queen's efforts against him. 

Hence, the witticism told of M. ,de Ver- 
gennes, when, at the death of M. de Maure- 
pas, the queen, redoubling her intrigues for 
depriving him of the king's confidence, this 
minister was heard to say : " One would suppose 
it was not known, that I have made a vow to die 
in office." In fact, the intrigues of different fo- 
reign powers had for ages precipitated the mi- 
nisters from their station, without waiting for 
their natural death. 
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Hence, the prudent conduct and gre^t atten«» 
tion of M. de Vergennes, to preserve the friend- 
ship of Maurepas, in order to maintain him- 
self in office- by the. credit of his intimate con- 
nexion with him ; defend himself against the 
secret machinations of the queen ; labour in 
concert with him, to secure the king's favour ; 
maintain in this prince a perpetual jealousy of 
the ambition of the house of Austria 3 and, ac- 
cording to the opinion of a very acute and saga- 
jcious courtier, to whom I owe the observation, 
direct against Maurepas alone all the intrigues 
of Mari^ Antoinetta. M. de Vergennes af- 
fected to act ^s a subaltern minister^ with the 
principal minister, without thinking himself 
degraded by it, and with so little jealousy, that 
M- de Maurepas frequently reported to the king 
the transactions, relative to foreign affairs, as if 
inanpged by himself. It was in such circum- 
stances that the talents of M. de Vergennes, 
and the insignificance of M. de Maurepas, in 
matters of politics, gave occasion to the count 
Aranda to write from Madrid, that he prat- 
tled with M. de Maurepas, and negotiated 
with M. de Vergennes. 

Henpe, the animosity, continually increasing, 
pf the two parties, those of the queen and of 
M. de Vergennes; an animosity which was 
f ariied so far, that the partisans of the latter 
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gave out, that Maurepas had been poisoned 
at the diabolical instigation of the queen* 

Hence, also, the animosity of the parties of 
Xomenie and of the queen, who continued to tra- 
duce his character even after his death, accusing 
him of having accumulated millions at the ex- 
pence of the state. 

Hence, that opposite re-action of the party of 
M. de Vergennes, who charged the queen with 
the same fault, and united themselves with the 
Orleans' party to persuade the nation, that the 
queen, to the very soul, was always invariably 
Austrian, that she squandered the revenues of 
the state, and enriched with our treasure the 
emperor her brother.. 

What is extremely remarkable in the two 
hostile factions of the court, is, that the king, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
tests and the reciprocal accusations of the par- 
ties, never once intermitted his attachment 
either to the queen or his minister; but reposed 
in the latter his confidence, and adopted such 
measures with regard to the former, as might 
preserve his cabinet vigilant against the enter- 
prises of the court of Vienna. 

The truth of this remark will clearly appear 
from the aJfTair of the opening of the Scheldt, in 
which Lewis XVI. supported his character 
against the ambition of Joseph II., obliging him 
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to be satisfied Vith a- smai ti jsMmeSTy and to 
t^noufice his pretehsioM; / 
, It appears also in tibe affair of BavHtia, when 
the house *6f Austria Was obliged to lUbxtttcloii 
herfavouiitfe system x)f aggraattbemeiit, a^nd^ 
antiexing; to iier dominions ^ country which fot 
biany.ages had been an object 06 hw ambiti^fn, 
on seeing that France on one side, Ctftd Pi-ussik 
on the other, were determitted • to e±en all 
their power in fotjcmg her 46 l>eikiquish such k 
project. 

It may again be traced in the stop which was 
put to the farther division of Poland, with regard 
to which Austria sounded our cabinet, but re- 
ceived no encouragement to proceed in the 
design ; a design which she thought it neces- 
jsary not to resume, unless at a period when en- 
gaged in a war with France. 

And, lastly, it is verified in the affairs of 
Turkey, whose cause was espoused by France 
with so much effect under M. de Vergennes, 
that the house of Austria and Russia aban- 
doned the confederacy which they had projected 
against the Ottoman Porte. 

M. de Vergennes, therefore, though naturally 
pusillanimous and irresolute, displayed in the 
cabinet of Versailles all the energy of a great 
character, since he compelled Austria,, in spite 
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of the influence of the queen of France, and the 
natural obstinacy of Joseph II., to keep herself 
within the bounds of moderation : he even 
brought to punishment in France the partisans 
of the inflammatory political speculations in fa- 
vour of Austria. This was not Linguet,the tur- 
bulent critic, who, in our time, was committed 
to the Bastille, but Linguet the secret agent of 
Austria, that defended her pretensions relative to 
the Scheldt, and her diplomatical projects. 
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SECOND EPOCH: 
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Tke Re-establishment of the Parliaments^ 



*' The youths of the parliaments^ becomiiig tired 
all at once of living in obscurity in the midst of law- 
suits and private quarrels, resolved to seek for noise and 
renown. They accordingly ^ marched from different 
points, fHftfr ^e f epar?i'^stp fpr ^lyiov^ip^. 1^ par- 
liament ^demanded the convocation ^of the states-general, 
from the month of August 1787 ; and while, by a formal 
resolution, it accus^ ^ j^ipi#try of f educing the French 
government to a state of despotism, of disposing of per- 
sons by lettres-de^achet, of property by violation of jus- 
tice, of affairs civil and criminal by removing causes 
from o;ie court of Jaw to another, pjr fcy j:ep€r|il$, and of 
suspending the course of justice by banishment or arbi- 
trary removals ; — it evinced its regret, at having been actu- 
ated, for so long a time, by other principles." 

Neckek on the French Revolution^ vol. I* 
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CHAP; Xni. 

Intrigu/Es of the Court of Lewis XVI. for the Re^esiahlishneni 
qf the Parlmnents abolished under tht preceding Reign — The 

' * 'Court is dit^ded into two Parties on thih Sul^ect-^fnterem of 
the Putty qf'ik^ Qarifen^ wh9 mshedJ^f^ tkt Return €^thii> 

■ tjciled a»d\n^i^J^vrliQ^m€n^S'^interei9tfi^^ of the. Parly .^ 
^MoJisieur^ ^^fo* desired the ^Preservation of the estoMished 
Parliaments— ^Chciracter of ike third Party ^-^The Princes 
of the Blood divided in Opinion — T%e Ministry itself di^ 
Tided — M, de P^ergenneh and M. de Muy oppose the Return 
qf tfte Pai^amiirtSf iif, concert toith the Remains of the Mims^ 
try of Les^ XP':*^M^ de Mavrepas paves the JVe^ for 

' their Retwrn,, .And^pr<Kurfia th$ Exile of Terr ay and Maw* 
peou.'—Day called ' the St*, Bartholomew of the Ministers/-^ 
The King a silent Spectator during the Debates, which tore to 
Pieces tJie Royal Authority, and analysed itbtfore the Eyes 
of the Peopk. 

Lewis XV., after having sent the duke of 
CHoiseuiinto exile, thre^ himself into the arms 
of the enemies of that minister. This prince, 
while his weakness was anticipated, derived 
strength to his character from the hatred and 
violence which the opposite party manifested 
against the dufce. The chanoelloi? Maupeou/ 
marshal Richelieu, the duke of Aiguilloni? 
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and madame Dubarry, surrounded him almdst 
exclusively. The parliament, losing with ihef 
duke of Choiseul, the only support it had at 
court, and no person having access to the king, 
whether in his hours of pleasure or business, but 
the enemies of the hiiglstfacy, this body, detested 
at the court of Versailles, yielded of necessity to 
the irresistible pov^ef of government, which wa^ 
enraged against fhem. The king,, liowever, in 
a short time, p^i^eiv;^d that. hi.? povver was cir- 
cumscribed, when not supp^Mpffedv-by.tlic appro- 
bation of. the peofple. The old jJailiara'ent had, 
doubtless, in their decisions,' beeVi guilty of va- 
rious acts of injustice ; but^ when stripped and 
exiled, they attracted the synpipathy not only of 
France, but the other nations of Europe* Every 
heart that was sensible to misfortune and the 
rigours of persecutioti,';eVery man of character 
and reflexion who entertained sentiments re- 
pugnant to absolute power in government, ma- 
nifested solicitude and discontent on this inter- , 
esting occasion. They fojrgot the vices and 
faults of a political body, l;o speak of the fami- 
lies which had rendered it illustrious, for ages, 
by their talents a^d virtue ; and while they de- 
tailed, on the, other hand,, the want of deli- 
cacy and knowledge, of rnaqy members of the 
pew parliana.ent,;they passed over jn siknce the 
enlightened minds, and tlie .pr<?bity pf the rest 
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of its ittemb^rg. They called the former parlia- 
ment, " the parliament and court of peers of 
France/' The new assembly was named, in 
derision, " Maupeou's parliament.'* 

Lewis XV., in abolishing the parliaments, 
had shown great firmness and injustice; but 
when he $aw the princes of the blood, the 
peers of the kingdom^ and, above all, a vio- 
lent opposition united against his exercisef of 
power, in respect of those assemblies, his anger 
and resentment were mitigated. The friends 
of the old parliaments spread a report, that the 
king had very little regard for his new creation ; 
they affirmed, that he thought of dissolving it ; 
and his successor h^d sciarcely ascended the 
throne, when, acting upon this supposition, they 
prepared for their re-establishment. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the personages who com* 
posed the two parties. 
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Parly of the Parhmnents 
tiholislied bf exiled by Lewis XF^,, 
1711771. 

The Queen. 

Count of Artois. 

Duke of Orleans. 

Duke of Cbartres, 
(EgalUe). 

PriiKe of Conty. 

Majority of the peers 
of the kingdom* 

Duke of Choiseul and 
his faction. 

Count Maurepas. 

Jansenist minority of the 
clergy, and its party. 

Philosophical bishops. 

A portion of the re- 
public of letters. 

Majority of the clergy. 

The Jesuits, their par- 
ty, and M. de Beau- 
mont, archbishop of 
Paris, their chief. 
Devotees of the courts 
having at their head 
madame de Marsan. 



Pctrty of the FAdianttit9 
established byM. de MdupeoUr 
in 177 K 

Monsieur. 

The three aunts* of 
Lewis XVL 

The Carmelite nun at 
St. Denis, 

Duke of Penthievre. 

Chancellor of France. 

Minority of the peers 
of the kingdom^ 
especially, th^ diike 
of AigulUon and 
marshal Richelieu- 
Remains of the old 
ministry of Lewis 
XV., particularly 
abbe Terray, duke of 
Lavrilliefe, Bertin, 
Deboynes, prmce of 
Soubise>counts Muy 
and Vergennes, ap- 
pointed ministers by 
Lewis XVL 



Third intermediate Party, which had fluctuated and passed 
from one Party to another, in 1774. 

Prince of Conde. 

Count de la Marche, son of the prince of Conty. 

Several peers of Francfe. 
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. In this.manDer was France divided in lt74t 
i|uch was the state of the factions and the hostile 
classification of their individuals, who lived 
on such good terms, striving who should con- 
tribute roost to the tranquillity of the state, 
before the late troubles of the parliament* 

The third party, that af the prince of Conde, 
versatile and undecided in his principles, could 
never maintain itself in France. The nation 
beheld it, thus fluctuating, without concern, 
because a direct and ingenuous decision to 
one opinion or the other was requisite ; the coch 
lition system, which could alone preserve the 
nation, which alone had re-established the 
public tranquillity after the bloody scenes of 
the league, and which alone had, in one in- , 
stance, given peace to England, after the two 
revolutions against the house of Stuart, being 
unknown to the country. The opinion of M. 
d'Aiguillon, who wished to form one parlia- 
ment of the two, was treated with sarcasms 
and ridicule. The two parties, without mak* 
ing any abatement of their respective demands, 
were desirous, one of the re-establishment, and 
the other of the perpetual exile, of the old 
magistracy. 

When we closely examine the contests with i - 

which France wa<s agitated by these two fac- '^ 

M 2 
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tions, we discover the nature of the dispute. 
It was the party of infant liberty struggling 
with that pf despotism ; the party for religion, 
with that of philosophy; the party for mili- 
tary despotism, with that of a limited mon- 
archy. 

It is not given to every state, or to every 
people, to form a just estimate of the advan- 
tages of political coalitions. A nation engaged 
in disputes, which bring it to the verge, or per- 
. haps involve it in all the tumult of revolution, 
is incapable of devising or employing tempe- 
rate resources for its internal security. It must 
experience for a considerable time the calami- 
ties of anarchy, before it becomes capable of 
profiting by salutary expedients ; the two hos- 
tile parties must be worn out and destroyed, 
before the mass of 'the nation can make its 
voice be heard in the contest, before it can 
testify its abhorrence alike of both the factions, 
which, to gratify their own ambition and vio- 
lence, have daringly imbrued their hands in the 
vitals of their country. 

In Switzerland, the result of the war for the 

protection of freedom against the house of 

Austria, was the singular union of every sort 

of government, aristocratical, democraticaf, mix- 

V ed, military, catholic, and protestant, suited to 
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the use, choice, taste, of all kinds of people.- 
The consequence was internal tranquillity, un- 
interrupted, till the states were deprived of it 
by the directory. 

America, after a war for the preaervation 6f 
liberty and independence, has been obliged^ 
for the purpose gf securing its safety, to. foriA 
a constitution partaking at tjie same time of 
monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical 
principles. In England, whqn the three ^con* 
tending parties had killed, plundered, o^cked^ 
and governed in their turi^S; like tyrants, the belr 
ligerent factions being at length exhausted,, the 
vpice of the nation was heard, and it restored 
universal, tranquillity. It is to this immortal 
event thatrGreat-Britain owes her. prosperity and 
glory, as well as that opposition which s^ie main- 
tains to the great continental nation. Hcijry IV.5 
become the sovereign of all parties, had the* 
singular address, after much fluctuation .ahd> 
political artifice, to grant a general indemnity, 
and call indiscriminately to his councils the 
leaguers and the royalists, the Roman-catho- 
lics and the protestants. It was thus that he 
established the house of Bourbon^ which would 
still have reigned, if Lewis XVI. had been ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of coalitions; if he 
bad called to his councils Choiscul and Aiguil- 
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Ion ; if he had maintained the authority of a 
master with these two factious aristocrates, and 
had commanded them, under pain of his 
royal displeasure, to bury in perpetual oblivion 
their hatred and ambition, and subject to 
his authority the whole of their disputes. 
But in reality, as long as, a revolution con- 
tinues to bearmed^'th^ two opposite parties 
are irr^6ncileable, because the intermediate oi- 
neutral party in the n>ass of the people is pas- 
sive, and, though ardent in its desires, has 
not the courage to declare itself. It is 
obliged to leave, as in 1774, the royalists and 
patriots to devour and destroy one another. The 
favourable ' result of time and circumstanced 
illone, the decrease of their population, strength, 
riches, which they exhaust in their sanguinary 
coAtentibnsI, by gradually Weakening themj 
deprives them of the revolutionary power, 
6f all Interest in government, and at last 
subjects tbetn to the will of the moderate part of 
the nation; Then arrives the epoch of great 
transactitom in society. Then commences the re- 
pose of the people, and the silence of factions. 
But Lewis XVI. could not easily, on his ac- 
cession to the crown, command the coalition of 
the two parties. Indeed, this expedient was 
^nHoowns th^ opinions of the nation whicJ^ 
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he had, to govern- bping all ab^orbecj in one 
or. other of. .the. two parties.. Behold the 
poverty and naked^iq^s of the mixed party of 
the prHice of Conde»and cou;3tt de la MaxciicJ 
!]rhp .wi3iom gQSse^ed.hy that minority wa^ 
despised and ^re;^ed with scorn, by the two opr 
posite parties. The energy of the belligerent 
parties, ix^Q(i:e pf^dpminant- than the military 
power of a headless and inactive rponarch, who 
periniU:ed,J)^..de Ma^irepas to indulge his par-^ 
tialitiejs; in th?4: cpJitc^t^ stifled every idea of 
^wis^oju.pan.d recopciliation; and Lewis XVL 
a-nd M- de Maurepas,.ui»abJe eve^ to subdue the 
IWty.pr the exiled. f^rliarnents,4 which was the 
par|y: pf persecuted liberty th^t jthr^tened re^ 
taJiation, were far.lessable to subdue th^ fwo 
paftks atonpe, . '/!;!. 

;\V'i^ regard ^Q the relative forpe^^pftho^two 
factions in a. state of hpstijityirjtheytw^e sf 
ne^ly b^jance^, ko^ in inflqence^apj^ pp wet, 
l^^t^erp wa^^^ea^pn t-o dread:a Ipnga^d intesr 
jtifxe-cont^t. -JLiewis XVL besi^a^nanrfcstej^ 
i;:io,,opwiip4i,..tiil the decisive n^^oment had ar^ 

. ^,re^p^et of the individuals pf each of the 
two pfiiti^s, all those who desired the return 
p( 4he. parli^n^ent bad by no meanss the same 
£}}d in? view yzni tlpbse who were for its con- 
tinuing* in e;^ile^ were ^ilt^nt from different mo» 
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tives. It is necessary to develope this chaosr, 
since the court had the address to dissolve the 
two great factions by subdividing them, is was 
the duty of a government in such embarrassing 
circumstances ; for the difference in their secret 
views portended extraordinary' occurrence^' to 
France. * " 

Lewis XVI/'H^d hardly mounted the thfone, 
when the diike of Orleans 'arid ^he duke of 
Chartres, mauifested in' the most "public rhan- 
ner their sentiments relative to the parliaments 
•which were suppressed! They presefated to 
Lewis XVf., memorials, which that prince com- 
municated to the chancellor Maiipeou, fof the 
purpose of answering them. The family 6f 
Orleans had always protected the parliarti^nt, 
and always affected likewise to be at the 
head of opposition. They never forgot that 
the' parliament had annulled the testament of 
Lewis XIV., and had stripped the legrtimlated 
princes of valuable privileged, 'to bestowthem 
on Philip of Orleans, by adjudging to him the 
regency and the absolute authority of France. 
The parliament, on its side, remembered, that 
the regent had conceded to them the privilege 
of making remonstrances, a privilege whidi they 
had for a long 'time abused, and continued to 
abuse, under the reign of^Lewis XV. The son 
of the regent, educated in these principles, had 
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opefiiy bfofessed the religious opimofts of the 
iansettisfeirid the doctrine of the parliaments ; 
and at'tWs'time the duke of Orleans, grandson to 
ihe regent,' a prinee of a decent character, lAmia- 
t)te and mild inhli manners, persisted in support- 
ing the system of his house, but with the appear- 
ance of an opposition wise, feserved, and peace- 
ful ; retiring to a distance from the court, that 
he niighthbt exposehimself; coming liearerwhdtt 
it pr(?Arfsfed Wm a return of the parliament, and 
^t last Itfembving entirely to his estates, when 
iie found ' himself deceived, chiefly to Sainte- 
Assise, the residence of madame de Mon* 
te^sbri, - K Js wife, his counsellor, his happiness 
and support In'these difficult circumstances. 

His soii; the duke of Chartres,'so well known 
sincetrhder the names of the duke of Orleans 
and citizen Egalite, maintained with his fa- 
tl^er the system of his house, but with that 
stubbornness of character, and that sourness and 
acrimony in the means employed, that exaspe- 
rates,' instead of conciliating, the opposite party. 
Under Lewis XV. he shared his principles and 
resistance, -with everything that was immoral in 
the piarty that opposed the ruin of the parlia- 
ments. Under the new king he united with 
the count d*Artois, endeared to that party by 
the similarity of hii manners, and attached 
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himself to the queen, who hi thes? affairs bfe 
trayed a manifest partiality for the olcj parlia- 
ment; The parliament of Mgupeou perceivecf 
this tendency of the. queen's (;oalition with the 
king's brother, already iioted for the audacic^sr 
xiess of his character, and wit)i.jthe family. pf 
Orleans, who ,presery£d the- title and ; prero^ 
gatives of the first princes of the blood? and 
possessed gr^t jinfluence. from, their. pxtraordi* 
^ary riches. Maupepii? who ;^^^p4A'?^ 1^^ 
in bis party, resolved to do every,tfcii(^ for dir 
viding the forces of this formidable ^ci^salition, 
accused tjio.queqn .of. making frequent visits to 
the rduke Qf Ch^rtres under the; gjfetcxt of the 
affairs of. the pariiament, but in. r^Uty fpr^ri^ 
minal parties of pleasure. This calMtnny, thicfwn 
oi|t with, the view of detaching her fcom tl^c 
count d'Artois and the duke of Chartrcs, had 
no other effect than to deprive her gradually of 
that respect and consid^ation, which the French 
had hitherto uniformly manifested towards her.^ 
Maria Antoin^tta, in protecting, the exiled 
parliament, acted in perfect conformity to the 
interests of the house ef Austria. The old 
parliament was the chief support of Ihe duke of 
Choiseul 5 and Maria Theresa never ceased,, ia 
her instructions, to recommend a ni^vii^ter, who 
had sunk under the weight of the opposition 
and vengeance which he had incurred as the 
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author of the treaty of 1758, and as* the head of 
the Austrian party, which she had. the address 
to establish in the ministry and at th^ <:p«rfc 
There was, besides, an ancient, partiality, i^x thQ 
house of Austria for the. abolished parliameptisi: 
that house had nothing to* fear from France 
but the military power of a government, that, 
before the treaty of 1758, prosecuted with 
great si^cess the system of dismembering 
the Austrian dominions. The political body 
opposed to this military power, the body which 
could refuse to supply money and could tra- 
verse the designs of the court, the body natu-- 
rally repugnant to the- military power of the 
court of Versailles, was, ever since the time of 
the great cardinal Richelieu, the necessary and 
natural friend that the house of Ahstria found 
in France. Maria Antoinetta, who never for* 
got at court that she was born an archduchess, 
as is shown in every part of this w<:)rk, could there- 
fore not partake with the house of Bourbon ia 
the aversion which the court of Versailles en-- 
tertained respecting the old parliament; and 
this was one source of the hatred which the 
auiits of the king vowed towards her. It is ob- 
vious, besides, what affinity there was between 
the parliament and the principles of Jansenism. 
The head apd founder of that party had esta* 
l>lished his doQtrine at Ypres, under the go^ 
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verritrient of the house of Austria. Maria 
Theresa, in recommending the parliaments to 
her tJattghter, acted conformably to the maxims 
of' her ancestors, who had never found in 
France any other secret servants than the parlia- 
ments and jansenists. The queen, therefore, 
rhade every effort to obtain the re-establishment 
of the parliaments, as friends of the duke 
of Choiseul, the declared enemies of the duke 
of Aiguillon, a'nd the future support of a 
minister whom she was resolvfed to establish. 
Count d'Artois, however, acceded to the 
party only through levity and foHy, because 
the queen was on that side^ and had de- 
sired, that he would appear favourable to the 
old parliaments. 

With respefl to the prince of Conty, it was 
from theory, and to preserve, the ancient usages 
of the monarchy, that he refused to unite him- 
self with the new magistracy. He countenanced 
writers who rummaged old titles and diplomas, 
to discover any facts or obsolete laws that were 
favourable to the parliaments. Dissatisfied at 
court undermadame de Pompadour, discontented 
under madame Dubarry, removed from Versailles 
during the first explosion against the parliaments, 
he enjoyed the public esteem in common with 
all the malcontents. His opposition to the act 
of M. de Maupeou was brilliant and animated. 
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The court, under Lewis XV., had succeeded- ini 
bending the count de ]a Marche, son of the 
prince of Conty, and detaching him from the 
party of his father and the old parliaments. 
It was he who bore since the title of prince of. 
Conty, and who is known at present under the 
name of citizen Conty. His father exclaim- 
ed on this occasion, *' I well knew that the 
count de la Marche was a bad son and a bad 
husband, but I did not know that he was a bad 
subject.'* The old prince of Conty said publicly, 
that whoever was a friend to the measures of M. 
de Maupeou, was neither a Frenchman, a good 
subject, nor an honest man. The spirit of faction 
disunited children from their fathers at that 
time, as at present ; and yet the peers of France, 
who had for the ,most part grown old with the 
late king in pleasures and debauchery, had lost 
the character and consequence necessary to the 
preservation of parties. The majority of the 
peers had protested against the ruin qf the par- 
liaments ; but many had deposited their protest 
with trusty notaries, from whom they could with- 
draw, according to circumstances, the proofs 
of an insignificant contradiction. The duke 
of Choiseul alone, active and enterprising even 
in exile, opposed to the measures of Lewis XV. 
the discontent of a powerful faction that arose 
in France to the advantage of the house of 
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Austria. He had a support in the jansenist 
bishops, as a friend to the parliaments ; he found 
another in the philosophical bishops, who began 
to appear under this new reign, and acquired 
considerable influence, supported at Paris by 
the encyclopedists, and at court by M. de 
Maurepas. 

The personage Jast mentioned, when recalled 
to court, beheld the storm which the party of 
the old parliament was preparing 3 and laboured, 
from the moment of his return to administration, 
like the selfish man who places all his fortune in 
annuities only for his own life. It seemed that 
Maurepas was resolved to conduct the machine 
of government during his life-time, and to 
abandon it afterwards to its destiny and dangers. 
He felt not sufficient courage to continue the 
ardent struggle with Maupeou. The genius of 
the chancellor eclipsed him, and rendered him 
apprehensive of a fall. During his former mini- 
stry, he had been a friend to the parliaments, and 
had never loved the Jesuits. From the collec- 
tion which he had made in his retirement, of 
writings and engravings which had appeared 
during his administration, I have found that he. 
protected the jansenists and parliaments. The 
revolution of Maupeou, which had ruined the 
latter of these, was contrary to the opinions of 
the people, whose clamours and mobs were 
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therefore dreaded by Matrrepas. He wis often - 
heard to ^ay, jesting, ^*' I do not like to bcf drag- - 
g^id upon a sledge for the affairs of M. de 
Miupeou," He hated the late king, who had 
kept him during thirty years in exile ; he loved 
the late dauphin, who was in opposition to his fa- 
ther and the favourite, who had contributed to his 
disgrace : he was therefore the natural enemy of 
the new parliamefnts. Thus every person in the 
party of the suppressed parliaments was influ- 
enced in the affairof their recall, by personal and 
different motives ; and we shall see in the sequel 
how these motives disclose themselves. 

The party of the new magistracy had other 
reasons of state to oppose to the antecedent 
party. The three aunts of Lewis XVI., and 
especially madame Adelaide, the sprigbtliest and 
most enterprising, were tenderly attached to 
the memory of the late king their father ; who 
had been additionally dear to them,- since, 
at the hazard of their lives, by services the 
meanest and most disgusting, they had asto- 
nished the whole court during his last iDness^ 
They beheld with sorrow the plan for the ruin 
of the last work of the king, and the tfi- 
amph of a party which ought, in his opinion, 
to be sacrificed to the safety of the state. They 
had been brought trp, like the late dauphin 
their Wother, in an imjplacable hatred te the 
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parliaments^ and were chagrined at. the beha- 
viour a,t court of the young Maria Antoinetta> 
who publicly gave her protection to the parlia- 
ment abolished by their father. The return bf 
fhe parliament and of the duke of Choiseul, 
ivhom they considered as the murderer of their 
brother, was likely, in their opinion, to increase 
the haughtiness of the queen, if that princess 
should succeed in the design to re-establish 
them. The king's aunt, a carmelite at Su 
Cloud, professed the same sentiments ; but on 
account of particular considerations, resulting 
from the perpetual opposition which the exiled 
parUament liad manifested to the clergy, of 
whom she was the avowed protfector on be? 
coming a carmelite nun at Saint Denis, she 
declined any active part in their favour. In- 
timately connected with Beaumont, archbishop 
of Paris, and with the most devout of the 
bishops, she said, that religion would be in dan- 
ger from the day that the pariiamerit should re- 
turn. " We should be very much surprised if 
the queen thought like my father or my bro- 
ther,'* said madame Adelaide to madame Louisa, 
on the subject of the parliaments ; " we disco^ 
ver in her every day some new opinion con- 
trary to the interests of the French monarchy. 
With regard to Monsieur, the king's brother, 
the queen's taking the part of Choiseul ajid the 
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parliaments, was a sufficient inducement fof 
him to take that of Maupeou and the duke of 
Aiguillon. His natural temper led him Gon-- 
stantly to favour the party in opposition to go- 
vernment ; and, when the ministers seemed to 
favour the principles of liberty in projecting 
the return of the parliament. Monsieur pro* 
fessed the principles of Moreau, and the writer^ 
who maintain the doctrine o( a military and 
absolute power. 

The prince of Cond^, and the count de la 
Marche, who had protested with the prince* 
and the peers at the beginning of the dispute, 
ranged themselves ultimately in the party of 
Lewis XV. Conde, born a courtier, had done 
so in consequence of his principles respecting 
the military authority of kings, and the contempt 
he affected for every degree of opposition to the 
established authority* The count de la Marche 
was influenced by .the consideration of being 
removed from a father who had constantly tyran-* 
nised over him, and of devoting himself to go- 
vernment, which was become his refuge and 
support. 

With regard to the remainder of the old mhii- 
stry of Lewis XV., they displayed a friendship 
for the parliament of M* de Maupeou. They 
had dispersed the old parliament 5 they had 
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organised the new ; they could not dissemble a 
repentance incon^patible with the sentiments 
they entertained. La Vrilli^re, who had signed 
so m^uy lettres'de-cachet against the members 
of the parliament, revolted at the thought of 
signatures of a nature directly contrary. Mau- 
peou and Terray, who had abandoned the in- 
terests of the parliamentary body, could not be- 
hold without terror the consequences of a re- 
establishment. 

The clergy, who had experienced so many 
shocks from the old parliament, now enjoying 
a tranquillity which they owed to the conduct 
of M* de Maupeou, dreaded with reason a re- 
turn of the former disputes. Beaumont, often 
exiled for the same debates, and the jesuists, 
who still bewailed the ruins of their establish- 
ments, were furious at the return of a body 
who had destroyed them, and whom they had 
dissolved in their turn. 

Such was the state of France, of eminent 
individuals, and of factions, at the accession of 
Lewis XVL to the throne. It ought here to be 
observed, that this is the first measure favourable 
to liberty which was devised by the government 
itself. It related to the solemn recall of a body, 
which had disputed the ground inch by inch 
against the authority of the state ; and the de- 
struction cf another body submissive, which , 
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had 'since become the support of iu It re- 
lated to the re-establishment of an austere op- 
position of jansenists, to the pleasures and the 
will of the court ; and the humiliation of the. 
Jesuitical party, which, since the elevation ot 
the duke of Aiguillon, had obtained the supe- 
riority. It related to an act of great policy, which 
tended to effect a change in the character of the^ 
executive power ; and the decisive stroke of a 
party, the object of which was to raise the ma- 
chine of state, thrown upon one side, and fix 
it in the opposite direction. 

Under cardinal de Fleury, the state was go- 
verned according to the maxims of Lewis XV. 

The duke of Choiseul, in overthrowing the 
party and order of Jesuits, and in protecting 
the principles of philosophy, gaining ground in 
the nation, gave a degree of consequence, un- 
known before, to the spirit of political inquiry. 

The exile of the duke of Choiseul, and the 
calling into administration the duke of Aiguil- 
lon, re-established the old maxims of Lewis 
XIV., the principles of absolute authority, and 
rendered the parliaments useless. 

At this time,, the party in opposition to the 
old parliaments, finding their situation painful, 
took advantage of the w^eakness of govern^ 
ment to resume the places which they had lost, 
and to revive legally at the>side of the throne the 
n2 
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austere opposition of the patrliamenfs. Tlie 
circumstances of the times were so favourable 
to this, that they could not but soon render this 
party superior to the real and military force of 
the court. 

The fiftieth day after the access^ion of young 
Lewisi XVI. to the throne^ M. de Maur^pas dis- 
patched an order, recalling M, Hue de Miro- 
menil, a distinguished member among those 
who ha J been sent* into exile. Hue had 
shared with Maurepas in the sorrows of 
proscription, and endeavoured to soften them 
by one of those expedients of complaisance, 
which flatter men of the character erf' Mau- 
repas. The latter was fond of buffoonery, puns, 
and farcical entertainments: Hue, desirous 
of gratifying him, played the comedy and part of 
Crispin. It was this M. Hue that M. de Mau- 
repas proposed to make keeper of the seafsto a 
ting young and weak in character, for consti- 
tuting anew the old parliaments. 

The project of this choice transpired. In a 
little time the members of M. de Maupeou's 
parliament were every- where, and all of a sud- 
den, loaded with insults, provoked and paid by 
the ministry. They had sacrificed themselves 
to the despotism of Lewis XV., and now his 
successor punished them on account of this 
sacrifice* The members who had been insulted 
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assembled ttfgietheT, to copfer about the reports 
of their destructicH), and passed a resolution to 
Mfrite to Lewis XVI., intreating him to make 
known to. his faithful parliament his royal will 
and pleasure, to quiet their apprehensions, and 
to dissipate, by his authority, the sinister reports^ 
injurious to the credit of their body, and preju- 
dicial to th€ service of the king. The president 
had several conferences with the chancellor 
Maupeou, whom he found in the greatest em- 
barrassment, not even giving the least answer. 

In the beginning of July 1774, madanie Ade- 
laide, the bigoted bishops, Beaumont archbi- 
shop pf Paris, madame de .Marsan, the abbe 
Radonvilliers, ex-jesuit, who had been ein- 
ployed in the education of Lewis XVL,.seei|ig 
their faction in danger, and threatened with 
*he return of the common ^nemy, flock round 
Lewis XVL, whom they find still disposed to 
maintain the absolute authority of the monar-r 
chy and the extinction of the old parliaipent; 
but the party of the chancellor Maupeou at- 
tacks the young prince in the most sensible 
part. Maupeou, knowing the aversion which 
the king entertains to the duke of Choiseul, 
accuses that courtier of having spread a report 
over Europe, that neither the king nor his bro- 
thers would ever have aiiy children. In this situa- 
tion, he accuses the duke of Orleans^ and particu- 
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larly the duke of Cbartres, with conspiring 
against the tranquillity of the state, by forming 
in the old parliament a part)- unfavourable to 
the interests of the Spanish branch. He de- 
clares, that this was the sole object of the Or- 
leans' family, who had never abandoned the 
hope of reigning in France, at the expence of 
the safety and tranquillity of the legitimate heir 
of the crown. The king was highly offended 
at the imputation thrown by M. de Maupeou 
on the family of Orleans. A- sense of personal 
injury animated him, the factions, exasperated 
him, and the members of administration found it 
necessary to refrain from speaking either of the 
old or new parliament. This was not the case 
with the aunts of the king. To work upon the 
mind of thdir nephew, they hastened to the 
royal apartment, where, without being either 
announced or attended, they all three threw 
themselves at the king's feet, imploring him, 
with tears in their eyes, not to dishonour the 
memory of their father, by re-establishing a 
criminal assembly which he had degraded 3 but 
to look to the consequences that would ensue 
from re-establishing a tribunal, always r^traftory 
to the royal authority, and abolishing one, which 
was select and submissive. 

Madame Louisa, yet more bold, complained 
to the king of the queen's conduct in this situa* 
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tidn, and related to him all tl)ie rumours which' 
were spread concerning her behaviour and 
morals, and. the part she had had the ia- 
.^iscretion to act in an affair of this nature. 
The king answered, by recommending to her to 
confine herself to the affairs of the monastery 
which she had chosen for her retreat 5 but this^ 
reply had no effect upon her. ' 

The day of devotional service for the late king, 
at Saint Denis, was near; and such was the ani- 
mosity of the two parties, that it was doubted 
whether they would both attend on the occasion. 
It became necessary for the court itself to nego- 
tiate with the princes, the peers, and the par- 
liament established by Lewis XV., and regulate 
the service to the. circumstances. The prince of 
Conty and the house of Orleans were averse to' 
making their appearance with the members of 
the new parliament. In the former devotional 
services for the kings, the parliament and the 
peers of France had made the customary protests 
together. " At present,'* said the peers, " we 
do not protest, the parliament is absent." The 
privy-council was likewise divided in the same 
manner. * • 

The count de Vergennes, formerly' disgraced* 
by the duke of Choiseul, and professing to en- 
tertain different sentiments, both with respect 
to foreign politics and that which related to the 
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teturn of the parliaments abolished by Lewis 
XV. Recently returned from his embassy in 
Sweden, where he had abolished the power of 
the senate, in order to raise the authority of the 
royal and French party ; religious even to bi-» 
gotry, a partisan of the Jesuits, weak of cha* 
racter, reserved in his opinions ; he expressed 
himself on the occasion with great force. Pro- 
fessing . to apprehend, that the monarchy would 
be ruined by the return of the abolished and 
exiled parliament, he exerted all his abilities and 
delivered a speech on the old and new parlia-* 
ment, worthy to be recorded in history for its 
principles and observations. 

*^ Did not the old exiled parliament," said he, 
'^ deserve to be chastised by the late king ? 

" Had not the king the power to suppress the 
parliaments by virtue, of his authority ? 

** In either case then, wotild it not be more 
dangeroxis to re-establish the exiled parliament, 
than to suffer the continuance of the netv, with 
all the faults imputed to it?" 

This minister decided these several questions 
himgelf, He described the ol^! parliaments as 
rivals of the royal authority, and as guilty of 
exce^e$i the most As^^geroos to the safety of the 
^ate. He proved, that, in the balance of the 
twopower9» the power of the parliament ought 
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to yield to that of the govetnmeht, from whidi, 
in the nature of thin^gs, it derived its existence* 
He confirmed his doctriiJie by the authority of 
the celebrated Daguesseau. He said, that if 
the abolished parliament should ever be re- 
stored^ the king vrould open a gulf, in which he 
should see the monarchy precipitated. The 
count de Vergennes died before the.memora^ 
ble epoch when these parliaments 'stripped 
Lewis XVI. of the power of imposing taxes. 

Maurepas, who professed contrary senti* 
ments, replied to M. de Vergennes with puns 
and quibbles. The king, fluctuating and un- 
decided, impelled on one side by his love of 
the people, and on the other by the desire of 
preserving bis authority, unwillihg at this time 
to adopt the council either of Vergeiines or 
Maurepas, adjourned the meeting. But Mau- 
repias, who saw the storm arising, who had no 
inclination " to be dragged upon a sledge," and 
who had already drawn upon himself the hatred 
of Maupeou's pafliament, resolved to hasten 
the catastrophe which he projected for the exist* 
itig parliament, by the public disgrace of the 
rtjinisters of the late king, who formed the ma- 
jority of'thecouncil^ and who opposed there- 
establishment of the exiled magistracy^ 

The disgrace of Terray and the chancellor 
Maipeou was effected on St, Bartholomew's 
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flay. The inhabitants of Paris, transported with 
joy» called it " the St. Bartholomew of the mi- 
nisters.'* That perpetual carrier of lettres-de^ 
cachet^ the duke of Vrilliere, informing the 
chancellor Maupeou of his disgrace, the chan- 
cellor, without betraying any emotion, replied 
lite a man who had searched into and esti- 
mated the character of the king and of Mau- 
fepas: *5 There are the seals/* said he.to M. de 
la Vrilliere, " the king may dispose of. them ; 
but afi to my dignity of chancellor of France, 
I preserve it ; it ca.nnot be taken from me but 
by a process ; such are the constituent laws of 
the state/' Maupeou received and dismissed 
la Vrilliere in the style of a chancellor of France 
ip full o65ge and credit, without rising from his 
seat,, even when a minister came on business 
from the king. 

The party of the exiled parliaments triumph- 
ed i but, incapable of enjoying its . victory 
with moderation, it stirred up a number of at- 
torney's clerks and other young persons inter- 
ested in the event, and, on the night of the 
2Sth and 29th of August, by the light of flam- 
beaux, the chancellor and the abbe Terray 
were fafurned in effigy. M. de Maupeou's par* 
liament wished to lay informations against these 
nocturnal revellings ;\ and. the archbishop of 
Paris, seeing his party totter, held sqme meetings 
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on the occasion. Madamfe Louisa wrote, from 
St. Denis, to the king, some extremely pressing 
letters. At this time she spoke in the name of 
the divine protectress of the august destinies of 
the house of Bourbon. The victorious party 
exciting the people, the capital abandoned it- 
self to extraordinary rejoicings, on account of 
the return of the parliaments, and the fall of 
Terray and Maupeou ; and the king, who had 
not been well received by the Parisians, the 
last time he passed by the boulevards, under- 
stood, that since his resolution, favourable to 
the exiled parliaments, preparations had been 
made at Paris for the people's drawing him in 
his coach to the castle of Versailles. The 
prince of Canty, one of the chiefs of the party 
of the exiled parliaments, wishing to enjoy on 
this bccasion the triumph of his cause, made his 
appearance at the opera, and $vas loaded with 
the applauses of the people; who were intoxi- 
cated with joy at the approaching return of the 
parliaments, and, above all, at the retractation 
of the authority by which. they bad been perse- 
cuted. Authority was no lonjger considered 
as infallible in France. In this situation, the 
ministry thought only of executing the resolu- 
tions of M. de Maurepas. ' For some weeks 
the old minister re-united with himself, periodi- 
cally, Turgot, Miromcnil, andSartines, and con- 
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ccrted with them about preparing his counter- 
revolution of the parliament. The duk(? of 
Orleans quietly waited the issue of the aflair at 
St. Assise ; and the queen, piqued at the beha- 
viour of the king's aunts, kept constantly an 
eye upon her husband, to prevent any commu** 
nications which might either change his resolu- 
tion, or render him undecided. 

Railleries, aflronts, and gross insults, an- 
nounced to Maupeou's parliament the approach- 
ing blow which the queen and count de Mau^- 
repas were meditating against it. The first 
president went to Versailles to mollify the count, 
who seemed to be the original author or insti- 
gator of the affronts and sarcasms* " We can 
no longer appear in public," said the commis^ 
sioners, who were deputed from the parliament 
to make rembnstrances at court on the subject 
«* Put on dominos tben," replied the count, " and 
you will neither be insulted iior known;'* a 
sarcasm unworthy of the royal authority, and 
which I have heard cited for ten years at Parisj 
every time the king stood in need of a person 
to transact any delicate business. The. presi- 
dent Rolland, a member of the old exiled par- 
liament, asked permission of Miromcnil to re- 
turn to Paris on his private affairs, and waited 
on him in states and in the robes of president, 
to return him thanksr The keeper. of the seals 
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ordere<3 notice to be given to the other exiles, 
that they might demand their return. Their 
haughtiness during their retreat already indi- 
cated what they would one day become, 
when reinstated in office. They were re- 
solved to enjoy the importance of their exile, 
and the interest which it inspired. In this 
strange conduct of M. de Maurepas may, in 
our opinion, be traced some of the misfortunes 
of the young monarch, whose goodness and 
justice were already the object of scorn to this 
magistracy, who extinguished, before their re* 
turn, the sympathy and concefn which France 
had manifested upon their exile. 

In the provinces, the parliaments established 
by Lewis XV. experienced every day new 
outrages. That of Bretany was so rudely 
treated, that the advocates were intimidated 
from exercising their profession, and grossly 
insulted by the populace. They consulted M. 
Hue de Miromenil, keeper of the seals, who 
answered, conformably to his character, in an 
ambiguous manner. The parliament thus de- 
graded, made a tender of their resignation ; they 
asked leave to retire into a foreigif countrvj 
and to be permitted to sell their estates, that 
they might withdraw themselves from the re- 
proach and outrages, which were become the 
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last recompence of a blind devotion to the late 
king. M. Hue returned no answer. 

The members of the privy-council were still 
divided in their sentiments : Miromenil, Mau- 
repas, Sartines, and Turgot, insisted upon the 
return of the old exiled parliament. 

The count de Vergennes, Daguesseau, Ber- 
tin, and la Vrilliere, were united for the preser- 
vation of that which was established. Du Muy, 
the friend of the late dauphin^ improved, as much 
as was in his power, the influence which the me- 
mory of that prince might have upon the nxind of 
the young king. La Vrilliere distinguished him- 
self by his firmness in censuring the conduct of 
the exiled parliaments. The king's aunts> who 
passed their time in discontent at Bellevue, and 
were not of the party at Fontainebleau, where 
these transactions occurred, resolved to set out 
for the purpose of making one more eflPort to 
prevail upon their nephew. Monsieur wrote 
a memoir in favour of the parliaments of M» 
de Maupeou. The queen produced a second 
on the opposite side. It is now time to consider 
the revolution which M. de Maurepas was me- 
ditating inPthe bosom of the government. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Developemenl cf the Principles of Public Right, supported hy 
~ Monsieur, Brother of Lewis Xf^l., as to leaving the oldPariia* 
ments in tlmr State of AnnihUatioii.-^^Account of the Dungen 
qf the Royal Authdrity depending upon their Retum^-^J^- 
suiiical Submissiou of the real Parliaments which hid baetk 
exiled. — Predictions of Monsieur, Brother to the King. 

1 HE king, a mere spectator of these disputes, 
gave sanction to both parties by the want of de- 
cision in his character. This prince, however, 
was not destitute either of sagacity or foresight. 
Strength of mind, to execute what he judged 
most expedient for his interests, was the great 
defect he laboured under. Considerations of 
the greatest importance were now submitted to 
his judgment by both parties) On one &ide the 
exiled parliaments were represented to him as 
factious bodies, always animated against the 
royal authority,always inclined to shake it, always 
ready to appropriate to themselves a part of it, 
and always harassing the French government, . 
obliged definitively,in order to put an end to these 
quarrels, to extinguish this violent opposition, 
and disperse the members of it. The memorials 
of thi€ party spoke nearly in the following terms: 
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'* If the king should re-establish the exiled 
parliaments^ France would soon behold republi- 
can senators, resembling the senates of Ge- 
noa, Venice, or Berne, establish themselves in 
its bosom, and the king would hardly enjoy in 
it the power of the doge. These parliaments, 
the determined enemies oY the principles of 
monarchical gov^frnment, would in a short time 
re-establish their ancient pretensions, and would 
Contest with the royal house its legitimate au- 
thority. 

** Observe what passed in Bretany on the re- 
turn of the parliaments, dissolved and re-esta- 
blished during the administration of the duke 
of Aiguillon. The returned members, restored 
to their functions under the title of favour, ex- 
pelled their colleagues, who had conducted 
themselves in office with fidelity 5 some they 
suspended, others they subjected to penalties, 
and all of them they abused; they annulled 
their judgments and decrees, they united them- 
selves in confederacy with other parliaments of 
the kingdom, they kindled a general flame, 
which was extinguished only by the total de- 
struction of the tribunals, in 1771. 

" After the example above recited, who would 
ever think of re-uniting proscribed parliaments to- 
others in place? Some proclaim as virtue, whaV 
Others declare to be crimes i some maintain that 
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obeiKence to the king is the dtoy of subjects j 
while others affirm the most sacred duty to- be ■ 
that of resistance, - . - — * 

" The partisans for the return of the magistracy 
wish it as a blessing of peace. What peace is thaV 
which is purchased at the expcnce of the ro^al aii-^ 
thority, of the abandonment, the ruin, the dis- 
honour, and the sacrifice of the most faithfut 
subjects ? Besides, is not such a peace illusory* 
and uncertain ? "WiU the membei-s of the par*-^* 
liaments, when irritated by persecirtiqn, abjure' 
the maxims of resistance, which they account 
it their glory to profess ? : > 

** In the existing order, on the contrary, what 
advantages to the state! Has the parliament 
mistaken the source of its authority ? ^ It relied 
on the infvioJable declaration of the ;tecte king/ 
who pronounced himself these m€moca:&Ie words J 
" I will never alter my resolution/* • It has re- 
placed the members, who, by a federal defection; 
had merited the royal indignation.* if came at 
the call of the sovereign^ and the cries of FrarncCi 
who desired of the king to give them:magistrsttes : 
it has sacrificed, every thing for its country: 
Ought it to' be reduced to: nothing?" > 

In this situation of affairs. Monsieur, the 
king's brother, publiisheda memorial against %h<i 
exiled parliaments. "^This parliament," said 
be, ^* bad erected in the state an authority which 
vol.* II. o 
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tiwled ihdt of ltd monafch^, to establish a moil-* 
strousequilib^ium, the effect of which was to chain 
down the administration, and throw the king- 
dom into anai'chy. What attthority would remain 
^ the king, if these parliainents, united together 
fay a general association^ should yet form one 
bodyi th^t conid oppose a combined resistance ; if^ 
assuming the power of suspending their functions 
a^ pleasure, they intercept in all the proTinces 
the course of that justice, which the king owes 
to his people ? It was during their general dis* 
obedience, in this respect, that the late king was 
obliged to deprive them of their offices, in or^r 
to preserve to his subjects what he owed them, 
. the exercise of justice. For ages past, the 
|>ar]ift^4nts maintained an intestine war with 
the kings:; it was tinder the pretext of the 
public goiod, and the interests of the people, 
which were constantly sacrificed, that they did 
this : and can. the state now, by recalling thesef 
parliaments to the functions of which they have 
been so justly deprived, acknowledge that it has 
been unjust and oppressive? Siall the late 
king be accused, condemned and convicted 
of having oppressed, hatassed, exiled, and strip- 
ped his most faithful tribunals ? What an exam- 
ple for the kings that follow ! Will Lewis XVI, 
condemn his predecessor ? For the purpose of 
supporting the crovra^, LewisXV, had pr<«inotedi 



tbose !Mmb^rs who Mw «re in oAte^ and 
had sent into tjAh tbo6^ who trampled iq)OD it. 
"Will Lewis XVI. abandon the men vrho ftip* 
ported the erown to the malk^e of those who» 
were resolred to degrade k ? ^ 

*' Will the king ednfiscate the places of ait 
obedient parliament, which has re-established 
the crown on the head of kings, to givethenr 
to a parliament, which had attempted to de-' 
throne him ? WiH he abandon the member^ of 
a faithful parliament to the puj>lic scorn, ta 
the outrages and persecutions of a parliament, 
vindictive and flushed wifli victory on its re- 
turn ? Will he again abandon his kingdom 
to the persecution of a parliament, inimical to 
the clergy, and which rivalsr the nobility, who 
are the true support of the government ? Witt 
he surrender it to a parliament that would 
wring from the people exorbitant fees^ that madb 
an open traffic of justice, and, in all theit 
decisions, were accustomed to throw into thef 
scale the whole weight of their passions and 
principles ? Is it forgotten, that this exiled pw-^ 
liament excited among the people the most 
dangerous commotions, anddistribufed numey fof 
purchasing the appearance of popularity to in- 
timidate the government ? After such instances 
of political profligacy, what man of penetration 
can avoid entertaining apprehensions for tfce fu^ 

o2 
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tare ? Under a yo.ung and goed-natured king^ 
will it not attempt new enterprises ? Supported • 
by a parj:y of the princes, will, it not indulge 
th$ daring h^pes <)f one day subjecting the. court 
to its own uncontroukd authority? And, above 
all, persuaded that there is no reason to dread the 
creation of anpther superior^ribunal, will it not, 
display its power ap4 indepen^pnce by every 
possible excess ? 

\ " I shall be told, that the exiled .magistrates 
will not be reinstated but upon terms of great 
constraint: but what security do they give the 
king for the faithful observance of them ? They 
yfilY make jtheir entrance into office as gentle as^ 
Ifljnbs J but, when confirmed in their places, will 
<^hftnge into lions, and will cloke their pro-, 
(feedings under the pretext of the interests of the 
$tMe, of the people, :and of th^ir lord the king. In 
the very act of disobedience, they will aflirm that 
they; dp. not 4is9t>eyj the people will run to 
their support, and the royal authority will one 
day fall down, over-lowered by the weig|it of 
their resistance. Such will be the effect of sa- 
crifiqing a dutiful parliament to the rebellious 
^d exiled magistracy, 

. " Jioi^pured with the confidence .of the king^ 
and accountable to the nation for the measures 
of his government,. M. deMaurepas will not 
fail tp s^e, Jn the ?xile of the parliament, a sq- 



lemn and just judgment, in which he is not per- 
mitted to interfere* He will regard the revo- 
lution effected by Lewis XV. as the support of 
the state, and of the internal tranquillity which 
we have enjoyed for three years, and he will 
preserve to France the stability which that re- 
volution will secure to the government." 



* . • . . 
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CHAP. XV. 

Xk^lof9tnc9Ur cff the Jhinciplfis^ PuHk Sigkt, umtUaiu^ fy 
the Faqtiop favouraide to the exiled Parliaments, far obtain- 
ing their Re^estaMishment, — Sketch qf the Dangers of Despo^ 
tism resulting from their actual jinnihilati(m,^-'Predicti<ms qf 
the House 'of Orleans, if the old ParUanients should not he 
immediately restored. 

1 HE several memorials, notes, and observa- 
tions of the duke of Orleans and his party, in 
favour of the exiled parliaments^ were equally 
specious and forcible. They formed a bundle of 
more than thirty papers. The protest of the princes 
of the blood, of the 4th of April 1771, against 
the abolition of the parliaments, was the chief 
and most conclusive amongst them. Lewis XV. 
was scarcely seated on the throne, when the 
house of Orleans laid before him a particular 
memorial, accompanied with several others, for 
procuring the return of the exiled parliament. 
The importance of this great affair of state de- 
mands that we should here preserve the spirit 
and principal observations in it, as a monument 
of the public right, which the revolution was 
soon to abolish, as a voucher of the dangerous 
political situation and. condition of the French. 
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In tbR€e differed memorials, (he prmces afi- 
Jrftie?!^ that th$y wwe anioaated with the pro ' 
twtiQii of the iaterests of the nation, the king 
a^d hisfen^ily,..lji(e nobility, the peerage, and 
thf pQcfple, They t^Iar^d, upon their conscience 
^d honour, their ftttiM>hment to those iatenesta^ 
^' ^ven to de^th." They declared against 
every sitting, forcejd or voluntary, of the princes 
of the blood, -^ sgaip^tevw their own sitting," Jii 
4ny other parlistrient thm that of Paris, against 
the Gong^catioos of the offices, and ^gaimt 
^viery eiSttablishm^qt of a court different. iirom 
♦hat which exited before the exile, Thcyder 
jcJ^jred, that they ccwld pot feeognise the court 
of ih^ kings, the princes, and tbe peers, in 
the hew institution of M. de Maupeou : they 
affirraed, that the rtal parliament was composed 
Off the king, the princes of the blood, th^ 
pei^rige, and the members whose places bad 
been arbfiirarily confiscated, without forfeiture 
Lor any i»-en/ious judgment* They raised their 
voices against the Tiolenc^s exercised upon th^ 
persoins of tbee^filed parliainent by th« roUitary, 
during the night. They cKclaimed against the 
eventual penalties inserted in thefc/fre^-rf^-^acA^ft 
They appealed to posterity for the lawfulness of 
their claims, apd lamented thftt every avenue to 
the throne was shut up against just and respects 
ful ^presentations. Tfeey .^^Qj^red th^n^s^^lves 
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solely amenable to the jwisdiction of the old 
parliament, as being born members* of that 
iellowship, which no confiscation had ever been 
able either to mutilate or abolish, the places 
being permanent and personal, except in cases 
cf forfeiture, and others determined by the 
:con$titutibn. They invoked the public right, 
the laws, the customs of France, which, by 
their very essence, were indissoluble^ as to the 
stability of the parliament. They cited Lewis 
XIV,, who acknowledged himiself tobe subject 
to the laws of his kingdom, and manifested a 
desire to reign hot more by authority than by 
the love of bis people, the exercise of justice, 
and the observance of the forms and established 
i^les of the realm r- • 

They maintained, that the nobility of the 
kingdom, • the peers, and the pri)U:es of the 
blood royal, had the right of bein|f judged only 
by the chief juridical body, immoveable, indis- 
Solvable, ancl national > that, imdef whatever£orm 
this tribunal 'had existed in Ftance, whether 
it was nanned the ^fietd^qf Mars^ a court of law, 
a plenary ' court, the states-general, or par- 
fiament, it had* been in all times one of the 
essential co»stitu^«t parts of the French govern- 
menty acting with the monarch for the good of 
4i the state, the formation, the promulgation^ and 
the execution of the law j that immoveability 
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was essential to the tribunal entrasted with su- 
preme and implortant functions, they having 
been always considered as. the safeguards of 
public liberty, as ramparts against arbitrary 
power, and, in a word, as intimately connected 
with the fundamental laws of the state ; and, 
therefore, that such high functions exacted of 
the magistrates, the peers, and the princes of 
»fhe blood, required the strongest security that, in 
iti their exercise, in dispi^nsing justice to the 
people, they should have nothing to dread from 
the influence of authority by following the dic- 
tates of their conscience ; that the most valuable 
part of the public prerogatives of France was 
that which ensured to the immoveable tribunals, 
recognised, at all times,* by kings and the na- 
tion, the stability requisite for the pi^servation 
•of the general rights of the publicand of indi- 
viduals, forithe protection of thelaWs, f<h'the ef- 
fectual decision of just claims,^ for access to the 
•prince, for.the verification of the laws, for their 
comparison vi^ith anterior laws^ and for repre- 
sentations rieCesgary for preserving the harmony^ 
the morals, and public rights of the* nation. 

Such Were the general maxims contained in 
the memorials and protests of the princes of 
the blood. TTie abbe Mably, reputed the most 
learned man of the age, and the most skilled in 



the knowledge of the constitution and rights 
of the nation, was the secret compiler of these 
wotks. Accordingly^when, towards the approach 
of the revolution, he was prevailed on to publish 
bis Observatians an the JJistoryi qf Frun€€y the 
government eagerly bought up the edtio^, 
which was secreted in the Bastille. 

The parliament had recourse to a different 
author : this was the president de Meini^ereif, 
who. had by his erudition given great uneasiness 
to madame de Pompadour, when she meddled 
in the affairs of the parliaments. This presi- 
dent furnished, in these times, some valuable 
pieces in the defence of his associates. 

The parliaments carried , their principles and 
assertions much farther than the princes of the 
blood. They penetrated into the labyrinth of 
the primitive rights of the nation and the prince : 
Jthey touched the limits which »?f^rate mon- 
archy and despotism 3 " they rent apapder,'' 
according to the expr^swon of the p«rtizans of 
abisolufce power, " the Rcred veils, which, for 
jthe happiness of the people, concealed the 
points of contact, in tliosedeli/eate objects of j^- 
iQulation/^ They vigotoudy opposed the. maxim 
Jof the French monarch3, who, in th^ir edipjs and 
public speeches, had proclaimecj incessantly for 
ages '^. that they held iheir crown only of God." 
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Thejrobjacted to this royal assertion, that, if th^ 
king held his crown of God, it was in the same 
li^asiqeir^ and by the same operation, that the 
Deij:y directs, by his providence, all the affairs 
of tl^s world. To this political expedient, of 
lo^tifying monarchy by the countenance of hea- 
ven, they opposed the genealogical succession 
of the Frwch kings, and the election or consent 
of the people beginning with the national and vor 
luntftry elevation of Pharamondupon his buckler. 

With respe<?t . to the military assertion, that 
the king held his authority by the sword, the 
p^fliament and its partizans opposed in their 
memorials, that Hugh Capet, the head of the 
reigping family, had been elected in open vio- 
Jation of the anterior rights of another family. 
" The conquest of a crown by arms," said they, 
** is not a right ^ it is the consent of the people 
th^ coi^fers right/* . 

Aojording to these observations, the king 
wa^s. neither proprietor nor absolute master of 
the crowij. He held it only in trust, for the 
purpose of ^vernipg in conformity to the laws. 
He had no inherent right to render the form of 
the gQveramont absQlute ; he was only the most 
^i^bk^ the superior branch of the state, but very 
different from the princes who govern at Tunis, 
Tripoli^ or Constantinople, where the execu- 
tive ftOthsrijty is united with the generalships 
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whereas in France the kuigs, ever since Clovw, 
have relinquished the generalship, to invest them- 
selves with the supreme, legislative, and admi- 
nistrative power, so distinct ifrom the power of 
the sword ; to become, not the head of a corf- 
quering troop, but that of a great state, over 
whom they were to rule by the laws, not 
by arms ; to direct the military force not against 
the state, but against the enemies of the 
state, separating, under pain of violating the 
character of the natron, the functions of the 
sword from those of the sceptre and crowii. 
It was thus that they analysed the prerogativcis 
and duties of the kings of the Franks. 

From these general observations, the princes, 
the writers on the constitution, the members of 
the exiled parliaments, and their partizans, con- 
cluded in their different memorials, that the vio- 
lent measure of Lewis XV. against the parlia- 
ments was unjust, repugnant to the interests of 
the state, and subversive of its general forms- and 
constitutions. They asserted, that military des- 
potism succeeded in France to a temporary iftba- 
atchy, and a servile obsequiousness in favour 
of royalty to the free and open character of 
citizens. They called the acts of government 
Telatrve to a dissolution of the parliament^ an 
arbitrary usurpation of property ; and they ai*- 
firmed, that the royal power bec^^me- virtually 
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extinct by the levolution in the magistracy in » 
1771. Such is the substance of the memorials, 
fiavour^ble . to the exiled parliaments: we there- 
find the quality o( citizen significantly employed 
for the first time. 

, Jean Jacques Rousseau had already given this 
word a signification unknown to the vulgar; 
but the parliaments, who knew the force of. it, 
adopted it in their remonstrances: since that 
time they have gradually substituted the word 
citizen for that of a subject of the king of 
Trance, which was the usual aenomination, and 
formerly marked the relation of the French 
to their monarchs j so much, did the language 
of national manners indicate the approach of 
the French towards a new form of government,^ 
and an abolition of the ancient maxims. 

The extraordinary merogrial of the duke of Or- 
leans at the accession of Lewis XVI. to the 
crown, to obtain of him the re-establishment of 
the parliaments, did not contain these new and 
philosophical principles of public right. The 
duke of Orleans confin^ himself to the purpose 
of representing to Lewis XVI,, with much 
discretion, decency, and respect, that the crown 
had derived great advantage from the constitu- 
tional form of the parliaments. He showed 
that this assembly, to which the concurring 
fissent of the kings and people had accorded the 
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" right*' of remonstrating to the state, and the 
^* power" of maintaining our fundamental laws 
in full force, could not be destroyed, cut to 
pieceSy or divdsted of their offices, without the 
greatest inconveniences to the interests of the 
king and the nation. He said, that our history 
abounded with memorable examples, both of 
faults committed T)y government, when neglect- 
ing to attend to remonstrances, and of favour- 
able events, the success of which had de- 
pended on the Concurrence of the parKaments 
with the government. The duke of Orleans 
employed expressions calculated to touch " the 
paternal heart of Lewis XVI., if inclined," said 
he," to goodness and justice ; '* and he requested 
a new testimony of that disposition, in conjuring 
him to restore to the parliaments their privi- 
leges, and recall them from exile. 
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CHAF. XVI. 

Character qf Levou XVL in tlvc midst of these Debates^^^Re- 
monstrances t^f tlie established Parliaments ^jtnszver qf t)\fi 
King, • • 

1 H(AVE recited above the most plausible rea- 
sons of the party that demanded the repeal of the 
parlikmfenti, and those of the opposite party that 
wished them to remain in exile. The mind of 
the public was equally agitated. The nation felt 
itself deeply interested in this great and impor- 
tant cause, which related to the principles of its 
existence, and to the duration of the forms of it* 
constitution. The point at issue plainly was, whe- 
ther the monarch could establish a power purely 
military, or whether he ought to admit the forms? 
of a temperate monarchy. It has b6en seen, 
tiiat the representations of Monsieur were pro- 
phetic ; he had collected the ideks, the conversa- 
tions, and the memoirs of his aunts, with those of 
count deVergennes, of M. du Muy, madame de 
Marsan, the archbishop of Paris, and, above all, 
of the Jesuits. The re-union of their views and 
principles was the sole reason of state to which it 



was necessary to pay regard for the preservation 
of the ancient monarchy. The king, who had 
a sound judgm^t^ , acknowledged afterwards to 
madame Adelaide, that the side which she had 
taken in these debates was the safest, and that it 
would have been more prddent to suffer things to 
remain in the state in which his grandfather had 
left fhem ; but he owned that the love of his peo- 
ple, who seemed to desire the re-establishment of 
th^ old magistracy, had prevailed on him more 
thaii the love of power^ and that he had resolved 
to recall the parliaments chiefly for the .purpose 
of restraining the abuses of the royal authority. . . . 
A revolution is imminent,; and the government 
turned out of its natural course, wh^n the state 
falls ex9lusively into it3. administration jansenis- 
tical opinions^and parties. Lewis XVI. wa^/ully 
persuaded of this truth, and yet he laid the foun-? 
Ration himself of this, deep and metaphysical 
revolution,, when he agi:eed to the return of the 
rebellious and, exile4 parliament,- and the ex- 
tinction of an assembly which was obsequbus 
?nd siubmis.5ive, We shaU see the king, in many 
circumstances of hi^ reign, support this revolu- 
tion, which he had begun in 1774> and favour 
incessantly the popular interest^ of dawning 
liberty, in preference to the interests of power,4 
The 21st of October, 1774, is the epoch of the 
edict which fixed the day for the return of the 
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exiles. The charpber of vacations of the parlia- 
ment of M. de Maupep^, alariped a|: this mea- 
sure, presented to the king their respectful re- 
presentations coacerningthe reports which were 
current of the approaching^ njiin of a parliar 
ment, that ha4 acpeptied its coiwmigsion only, 
in objedience to the king* Lewis XVI., indul- 
gent to the exiled parliament, appeared unjust, 
i^evere, and- scornful, to that which wag sub- 
missive : he answered, " that he was surprised 
the chamber, of vacations should make anjr 
renipn^trances to him upon mere public re- 
ports," and thus avoided the majcing known 
to them his intentions. Monsieur represented, 
that it was impossible to form a respectable 
council qf this parliament, which would be dis- 
paraged* reviled, persecuted, and loaded with 
jlli^ledictions, aifrqnts, and outrages : " I reca- 
. pitulate," said he to the king ^is brother, ^* the 
.services of the existing, and the crimes of the 
e^ikd parUana^nt. The existing parliament has 
replag^^, upqn the head of the king, the crown, 
which the exiled parliament had taken froqi 
•him ; and M. de Maupeou, whom you have 
,sent into banishment, has gained for the k^ng 
,the process, which the kings, your ancestors, 
have maintained ^ith the parliaments during 
tile two last centuries : tha trial has been de- 

VQL. XI. p 
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cided, and you, brother, rescind the dedsion, t<y 
begin the litigation anew." 

ITie chamber of vacations, seeing itself upon* 
the brink of a precipice, had recourse to a su- 
perfluous resolution, and, invoking the princi- 
ples of the tottering monarchy, it declared the* 
royal authority to be in danger, and announced 
its fall. 

The parliament, submissive to the king, was- 
in effect rejected by the royal authority, and the 
refractory parliament recompensed. Nothing 
bitt a constitution was now wanted in France, 
to subvert the ancient monarchy from its foun- 
dations. 

In the progress of this transaction, the king 
was hot destitute either of information or ad- 
vice ; he carefully collected the opinions and 
memoirs on the subject ; he classed them in his 
cabinet with particular attention, and he wrote, 
on the covers of the memoirs of the two parties, 
these words : " Opinions favourable to the return 
of theold parliaments;" " Opinions favourable to 
the existing parliaments ;" and he embraced that 
which was to him the most fatal. The parlia- 
ment, a few years after, joined the malcontents 
of the kingdom: h united with the Orleanists, 
iirtd contributed with them to dethrone him. 

The exiled parliaments being reinstated, ob 
rather the popular revolution in their £avouF be- 
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ing accomplished, the victorious p^rty testified 
their joy by feastings and songs, in the spirit of 
our national character. Colle, secretary to the 
duke of Orleans, sung the victory of the parlia- 
ment to the air ChansonSy chansons j as follows : 

Un esprit fort *, dont notre histoire 
Nous conservera la memoire 
Dan's tous les tems^ 
Aux compagnons de sA victoire 

Disait qa'il ne fallait pas croire 
Aux revenans* 

II s'en souvient : ils s'en souviennent j 
Mais qiiand les revenans reviennent, 
Apres quatre ans, 
Leur apparition notoire 

Force d*en revenir a croire 
Aux revenans. 



'^'A hero renowned *, whose magnanimous name , 

Stands now, and shall long, on the records of fame. 

Amid her chief boasts. 
Told the phalanx who shared in his conquests and glories. 
That they never should credit the infantine stories 
Of revivified ghosts* 

*' *Twas by him, 'twas by them^ long reiiiembened full well ; 
Bui whe*i, four years after, the spectres so fell 

Returned to their posts. 
Their undoubted a^ppearance, in spite of his heed> 
Called back all his comrades again to the creed 

Of revivified ghosts. 
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* M. <le Maupcou told all the members whom he established la the 
s^arliameot; not to be frightened at the revenans » 
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Grfttid roi, ta divine puissance 
Evoque les ombres en France : 
Spectres errans, 
ApparaisseZy bravez Fenvie, 

I/)uis rend rhonnem: et la vie 
Aux revenans. 

Les dieux sont dieux par leur clemcnce, 
£t c'est d, regret qu'on encm^e 
Les dieux tonnans ; 
Deviens dieu par ta bienfaisaace : 
Tu Fes 6€')k par la. presence 
D&& revenans. 

Sur ces ombres patriotiques^ 

Et de leurs couronnes civiques^ 
Tout rayonnans, 
Pl^ne k romain Malesherbes, 

L'un des grands et des moins superbes 
Des revenans. 



" Great monarch, thy powei^ raises spectres in France, 
Pale shades o'er our plains, that so friendly advance 

From their tenebrous coasts ; 
O Lewis, persist, confound envy^s vain strife. 
Persist, and give substance, give honour and life. 

To the phantoms of ghosts 1 

" Gods are gods chief by goodness ; wi^o rouses their ire 
Soon shall feel, to his cost, the retributive fire 

Their Thunderbolt boasts. 
B^ a^gi^dby thy bounty; already thou art 
By thy power, from the tom^ that bid& multitudes start 

Of revivified ghosts. 

" O'er these shades patriotic, these shades of renown. 
Each bedecked with the blaze of a rich civic crown. 

That illumines their hosts. 
Movers Male&herbes the Roman, supremely endowed. 
Though one of the chiefs, yet perhaps th« least piQuid 

Of revivified ghosts. 
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Toi, Mirom6niU ombre iiere, 

Toi^ du trbne et de la barriere 
L'an des tenans ; 
Avec quel doux transport, ch^re ombre. 
Nous t'avons d'abord vu Aa nombre 
Des revenans 1 

Toi, revenant, qui fus des n6tres, 
Toi, qui fais revenir les autres, 
Et le bon'tems; 
Ministre sans titre et sans gages, 
Maurepas, repois les hommages 
Des revenans. 

Au comble aujourd'htti de la gloire, 
Puisse-tu lire n6tre histoire 
Dans cinquante ans, 
Tu Vy verrais, «ur ma parole, 
- Jouer le plus auguste rdle 
Des revenans. 



*' Thou, too, Mirom6nil, redoubtable shade ! 

Thou, the champion of thrones when ba^ traitors invade^ 

Best support of our coasts ; 
With what transport, loved spirit! M'hat sunshine of hopes^ 
Survej'ed we at ^rst thj dear form 'mid the groups 

Of revivified ghosts ! 

" Thou, spectre revered I 6ne of us whp wast erst. 
Thou who others lead'st back from the land of the curst, 

Lead'st the season of boasts ; 
Great minister, void both of title and fee. 
Accept, Maurepas ! the pure homage to thee . 

Presented by ghosts. 

" In the midst of these glories the fates now dispense, 
Couldst thou trace, through our history, £.{ty years hence. 

What remains for our coasts. 
E'en then wouldst thou see, (I predict undismayed,) 
That the part most august by thyself would be played 

Of revivified ghosts, , 
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M. de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, morti- 
fied on all sides, opposed the song of his al- 
moner to that of Colle, secretary to the duke of 
Orleans. It is as follows : 

Uesprit fort ♦, vainqueur des obstacles, 
Avait appuye ses oracles 
Sur le bon sens ; 
L'esprit frivole f a mis sa gloire 

A consacrer dans n6tre histoire 
Les revenans, 

Quoiqa'ep disent les pieambalcsj. 
£t toutes royales c^d.ules ; 
Hochets d'enfant; 
Pour le tr6ne et pour son ministrcj 
C'est un ph^nomene sinistre> 
Qu'un revenant. 



"' A brave mind *, that to obstacles never would yield. 
To the luminous oracle having appealed. 

That good sense ever boasts; 
A mind far more frivolous f made it his glory 
To preserve in our national annals the story 

Of revivified ghosts, , 

" Let them say what they will, all our statutes and laws. 
All our edicts that buoy up so childish a cause. 

Baby-rattles at most ; 
To the throne, and the minister, should he appear. 
He would prove but an omen unlucky, I fear. 

This revivified ghost. 



• MaupeoQ. 
f Maarepas, 
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Mortis gonfles de leurs ten^brea, 
Resolus pour ^tre c^lebres 
D'etre inso>en!;, 
Tyrans sans frein^ et sans contrainte, 
lis vont justifier la crainie 
Des revenans. 

Applaudis-toi, romain Malesherbes, 
D'etre juge le moins superbe 
De ces tyrans ; 
. Flaise a Louis^ que sous la trace 
Disparaisse la populace 
Des revenftnsi 

Toi, long d'echine, et court de vue, 
Phrasier boufli, monseigneur Hue, 
Uun des tenans 
De Sixt&rQuint, froid pkgiatre, 
Recule, et cede la barriere 
V Aux revenans 1 



^' Rising, puffed up with pride, from their mansions so dire. 
Resolved, e'en by insolence, fame to acquire 

All over our coasts; 
Tyrants void pf all bond, of all bridle devoid. 
They strive men should back to the dread be decoyed 

Of hobgoblins and ghosts. 

** Roman Malesherbes, with every pure virtue endowed, 
Enjoy the fond praise that thyself art least proud 

Of these tumefied hosts ; 
May Lewis, by means of thy guidance, dispel. 
And drive back, all forlorn and confounded, to hell 

Thy whole rabble of ghosts ! 

*' Thou ! with back an ell long, but with sight scarce an inch. 
Babbler loud, my lord Gab, whose tongue never can flinch. 

Whatever subject accosts ; 
Of Sixte-Quinte, frigid plagiarist, champion renowned. 
Fall back, and lead home to their barriers profound 

All thy group of pale ghosts. 
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O roi ! tu cherches la justice, 
Et Ton conduit *au precipice 
Tes pas treiriblans. 
Ou sont les r6nes de ton trdne ? 

Helas ! ta main les abandonne 
Aux revenans, 

^edoutes le calme ephemera 
Dans le foyer parlementaire 
Etincelant ; 
On va discuter ta cleraence, 

Et te mettre dans la balance • 
Des revenans, 



" O monarch ! thy aim is pure justice ; — ^but stil{ 
Thy steps towards a precipice tread, at the will 

Of these turbulent hosts. 
Where, where are the reins that should honour thy hands ? 
Abandoned, alas ! tofhe insolent bands 

Of revivified ghosts. 

" Distrust the bright calm of a moment's delay. 
Like meteors, at night, full of mischief that play^^ 

Which the parliament boasts ; 
Thy bounty they wish should no longer prevail,, 
And thyself be reduced to the infamous scale 

Of their own group of ghosts/' 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Considerations on the Ministers left by Lewis XV* to his Sucn 

cesser ; on tJieir Prijiciples and Cltaracters; on the Blemishet 
in their Morals, and the Force of their y^uthority, -"Consider a^ 
tionsonthe Dny called the St. Bartholomew off the Ministers.—^ 
Portraits of Boynes and Terray, of the Ptince of Sovhise, 
M- Maupeou, and Marshal du M^(y*''^Tnattention to the ancient 
Military Principles of the Bouse of Bourbon in the Ministry.--*' 
first Establishments qf l^iberty in tlie Bosom qf the Gffvernr 
plenty 

Lewis XVI., in order to effect a revolution 
in the parliainent&, introduced into the ministry 
a very remarkable one. Let us here consider 
the influence and character of the day nameA 
the St. B^rfholdmetv of the Ministers, 

Levfc^is XVI. ^ on hi$ accession 'to the throne, 

had found the authority intrusted to person^ 

jvho were inclined to despotism. Their morals 

were atrocious ; but the authority was tit thaM: 

t™e firmly established on its basis. 

The abbe Terray, so base arid contemptible, 
had considerable strength of character, and was 
fertile in expedients for supporting the roytfl 
•{authority. The chancellor Maupeou, the au- 
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thor of that terrible revolution in the parJia- 
ments which smothered the first sparks of li- 
berty in France, was of a character similar to 
Terray. 

La Vrillicre, a man distinguished for his apa- 
thy and weakness, seemed for several years to 
occupy a seat in the cabinet, merely for the pur- 
pose of executing military orders. 

The duke of Aiguillon inherited from his an- 
cestors the system of military power, in its ut- 
most extent. 

De Boynes and Bertin, with the prince of 
Soubise himself, acknowledged no other prin- 
ciple in the constitution but absolute authority- 

LewisXVI.,on dismissing the duke of Aiguil- 
lon, had appointed M. de Muy and the count dc 
Vergenn^s, who maintained similar opinions. 
To whatever side, therefore, M. de Maurepas 
turned himself, for executing his projects with 
regard to the re-establishment of the parlia- 
ments, he found men deaf to his voice, and who 
entertained opposite sentiments. 

The St. Bartholomezv qf the winisters^ so 
named from the day of the exile of the ministers 
of Lewis XV., is th^ grand epoch of the fall of 
the ancient principles respecting the royal au- 
thority, and Jthat of the first establishment of 
the friends of liberty in the bosom of the go- 
vernment. On that. day the ancient opinions. in 
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favour of monarchy ceased to operate in the 
nation, and those which were repugnant to 
the power of the house of Bourbon obtained 
an uncontrolled ascendancy. Lewis XVI. on 
that day recalled the parliament which had been 
exasperated by Lewis XV., to occupy the first 
offices in the government; he established at his 
side a majority in the ministry, inimical to pow- 
erful individuals, who had vengeance to exer- 
cise, and exiles to punish in their turn. M. H. 
de Miromenil, and M. de Malesherbes, quit- 
ting their exile, with the principles and prac- 
tice of a parliament removed from court, and 
in opposition to it, could not fail,, on uniting 
themselves with Turgot, Maurepas, and after- 
wards with St. Germain, to destroy the insti- 
tutions of most importance to the nature of that 
power which had treated them with rigour 
and injustice, and to introduce in their room 
that fatal Jansenism of principles, manners, and 
opinions, which accelerated the revolution of 
1789. 

Had the court continued to retain in its ser- 
vice one single minister who adhered to the an- 
cient policy of the state in all its rigour, Lewis 
XVI. would have satisfied that numerous party 
of the French, who beheld with pleasure one 
jnember of the parliament enjoy a place in the 
cabinet ^ but the composition of qi piinistry 
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formed entirely of a parliament severe and dlsh 
contented, the debasement of the s?ubmissiv<r 
parliament, and the triumph of the refractory, 
accorditigto the plan of M. dc Maurepas, were 
th€ evident and final destruction of the spirit of 
the monarchy, such as it existed at that time. 
From the year 1774, the government contained 
in its very bosom the principle -of its decline. 

Let it be remembered into what-extraordinary 
contwnpt the partisans of la Vrilliere, Bertin, 
Terray, and Maupeon, fell. 

Let it be recollected, on the contrary, what 
fame was acquired by the adherents of Mak- 
sherbes, Turgot, and Maurepas; ^iid let us 
judge now of the error of those Frenchmen 
who wished to live ^nder a monarchical go- 
vern«merit. 

The former, by supporting obscurely in the 
council this mode of government, were dispa- 
raged by the peoipk ; the latter, by abolishing 
it with violence, were loaded with public fa- 
vour. Yet, who among theni would not have: 
said at that tidiae, that the probity of Turgot was 
the soul ^nd life of a well constituted power^ 
•and tba* the immorahty of Terray was it^ 
soourge ? ft was the 'misfortune of the tinae, 
that the virtues and talents of the different 
classes were misplaced by Lewis XVI. Their 
relative position was the source of the revo- 
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lutions. See in a subsequent part of these Me-* 
moirs the history of the administration of T^ur-i 
got, Malesherhes, and St. Germain. 

De Boynes was a man of capacity, and well in ' 
formed, but a little, uncivilised. He applied 
with pleasure to business in his cJoset. For a 
spirit of contention, he was the first man in the 
state. D'Aiguillon's party had associated him 
with Maupeou in the ministry, to extricate 
themselves from embarrassment; and, without 
inquiring whether he was capable of the office, 
niade him minister of the marine. D'AiguilJon 
intimated at the same time to Maupeou, that 
de Boynes was brought there to fill his place, if 
he should not continue firm in the plan of dis- 
solving the parliament. This artifice kept Mau^ 
peou upon his guard. 

The king, before the dismission of de Boynes, 
showed him many tokens of friendship and con* 
fidence j which induced some persons to be- 
lieve, tliat this prince knew, as well as his pre* 
decessors, how to dissemble friendship for those 
whom he meant next day to disgrace. M. de 
la Vrilliere brought him a message from the. 
king, thanking him for his services ; and Turgot 
succeeded to his place. 

The prince of Soubise was the only one of the 
first men at court that remained truly faithful to 
the memory of the king. An affecting anec- 
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dote was told of him. When the doffin coft* 
taining the body of Lewis XV. was carrying to 
St. Denis in a most indecent manner, and with-' 
out observing any ceremony, some pages who 
Accompanied it were extremely desirous of be-^ 
ing r'slieved from the task : the faithful Soubise^ 
alone of all the numerous court which surround- 
ed the king in his life-time, followed the remains 
of his late sovereign, which he never quitted 
till the body was deposited in the vault or-^ 
dained for its reception. 

His former connexions with the king had 
much diminished the esteem of the public to- 
wards him, and he had formed the resolution of 
retiring from court. But this anecdote of his 
attachment to the memory of the late king 
pleased Lewis XVI., who sent him an order, by 
madame de Marsan, to . return to court, and 
take his place in the council. 
. The abbe Terray'had fhown in the par- 
liament, from which the chancellor Maupeou 
had brought him to make him minister of the 
finances, a great facility in business, and a 
peculiar talent of imposing upon the judges 
in his reports. On becoming a minister, he 
took possession of the chests of mortmain, and 
suspended the reimbursement and effect of the 
edicts concerning the. discharge of the public 
debt- In 1770, he converted into annuities for 
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life the tontines, the revenues of tvhrch aecti* 
mulated in favour of the survivors, and he di-' 
minished the arrears of the crown^ These acts 
of disregard to* property excited against him a 
great fermentation among the renters, who had 
disposed of their capitals in favour of the state. 
He said in answer to their complaints, that he 
must leave the unfortunate people whom he had 
stripped to exclaim. He answered to M. Billon, 
archbishop of Narbonne, from whom I have the 
anecdote, and who observed to him, that it was 
taking money out of the pockets of the French 
to give it to Lewis XV. : •^ Whence would you, 
then, my lord, that I should take it?'^ 

The members of the parliaments, seeing that 
he eluded the customary forms, and such as 
might be effectual for repressing these acts of 
violence in the minister, exclaimed loudly 
against him, and joined themselves to the 
renters, the public creditors, and the pensioners, 
whose payments he had suspended. The abbe,, 
finding that they laboured to remove him fronii 
the ministry, where he wished, like the abbe 
Dubois, to become a cardinal, by selling him- 
self, as the other had done, to the party of 
the Jesuits, frustrated their project, and joined 
himself more closely to the chancellor Mau- 
peou, for the purpose ^of accelerating the 
ruin of the parliaments. The more these su- 
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more did he oppose bankruptcy to the com- 
plaints of the unfortunate, the clamours of vio- 
lated justice, and the remonstrances of the par- 
liaments *. 

Of all the ministers of Lewis XVI. M. du 
Muy is the person whom history will mention 
with the greatest praise. He was a man as 
mild in character and manners, as he was firm 
and courageous in his opinions both religious 

* The abbe Terray, with his brazen face, would havtf 
piade an excellent director of the French republic; with this 
difference, however, that the talents and boldness of the abbe 
were confined to subaltern roguery, to (he prejudice of .the 
renters; while the directory, flushed with their triuaiph the 
day after the 18th Fructidor, developed at large the system 
of his violences, and his plans ruinous to the fortune of the 
French, by introducing this kind of agrarian law^ which, la 
lighten the annual burdens of the proprietors of lands in 
France, invaded two thirds of the property of our rents in- 
trusted to the probity of the state. What .expedient then re- 
mained lor the good genius of France, which resisted so many 
blows, for securing to the government tlie confidence of the 
French, after such violent attacks upon property by an autho- 
rity, which we had appointed to defend them ? The day of 
Bmmaire alone could avenge the nation of the effects of the 
\^ih oi Fructidor* 

May the partisans of Terray and the directors be found to 
have begun and finished that series of bankruptcies, devasta- 
tions, and tyrannies^ which I have suffered in common with my 
fellow-citizens from my early youth, by the order of our govern- 
ments! The year that has elapsed since the day of St. Cloud, \m 
a period which afibrds teasqn for great confidence and liope. 
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and political. The . friendship of the late ciaii- 
phin reflected upon him' a reputation for virtufc 
and honour which is not yet forgotten. He haid 
refused an invitation to the ministry in the last 
year of Lewis XV. ; but he accepted that bf 
the war department under his successor. He 
was called, with reason, " the Montausier of 
the court of Lewis XVI.," because he never 
once departed from decency, probity, and de- 
licacy, in his conduct,^ which were so rare to- 
wards the close .of the preceding reign; M. du 
Muy answered those who were commissioned 
to make him an offer of a place in the ministry^ 
in 1771, that his principles did not permit him 
to accept of that honour. He gave them to under- 
stand, that he would not wait on madame Du- 
barry, who had s^ubjected all the ministers to 
the habit of frequently paying her their respects^ 
M. dju Muy was a man of great piety 5 he would 
hav,e thought it a violation of his principles to 
visit the mistress of any king. A fortnight be- 
fore he underwent the painful operation which 
occasioned his death,- he gave orders for en- 
graving. the tomb-stone under which he was to 
be laid at the feet of the dauphin, father of 
Lewis XVI. The day preceding the operation^ 
he took leave of the kingy and told him he had 
so ordered the affairs in his office, that there 
Would be no gap between him and his sue- 

YOLrf II. Q 
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cessor. The king embraced him with tears in 
his eyes, and wished him a speedy recovery. 
M. du Muy prepared himself for deaths re- 
ceived the sacrament, and acquainted his wife, 
that he had ordered the surgeon to perform the 
operation for the stone. It so happened, that his 
lady entered his apartment in the critical mo- 
ment; and,from her piercing cry. Come, who was 
the operator, missed his aim, and the wounds 
inflaming, the minister died a short time after 
in convulsions. The marshal du Muy has left 
to the republic his son, the general du Muy, 
who has never quitted our armies since 1792, 
and who has commanded them with fidelity, 
:^eal, and courage. He made the campaign of 
Egypt with Bonaparte. 

Marshal du Muy was endowed with great 
wisdom and penetration. On becoming minister, 
he incessantly opposed the measures of Matt^ 
repas and Turgot: he said publicly, that the 
latter would ruin France by endeavouring to 
enrich it, and degrade it by his attempts to 
reform it. M.de Malesherbes and, M. Tur- 
got joined together to find a successor disposed, 
to the plan of reform, and it will be seen what 
a dangerous man (M. de St. Germain) succeeded 
to the wise marshal du Muy. 

Various solicitations were made to the mi- 
nistry on his deaths The candidates named 
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were MMT de Castries, de Puysegur, d^He- 
rouville, d'Ennery, de Vaux, de Breteuil^ and du 
ChAtelet. The whole court wi$ in motion for 
the space of a fortnight. The queen desired, 
with much zeaJ, the return of the duke of 
ChoiseuL The two ministers, Turgot and Male- 
sherbes, now rid of the parties of MaupeoE 
and Terray, thought of nothing /but executing 
at their ease their plans of reform. They held 
secret meetings with M. de Trudaine, for the 
iibolition of the corv&e and of beggary, for the 
re-establishment of the provinces in their an- 
cient rights, for restoring to the pfotestahts the 
greater part of the privileges of which Lewis XI V. 
had deprived them, for the abolition of warden- 
ships, for destroying the distinction of ranks, by 
confounding gradually the conditions, and in the 
end for procuring a convocation of the states- 
generaL They began all these reforms by tht 
abolition of the - parliaments of M. de Mau- 
peou, devoted to absolute power. Let us re- 
sume the history of the parliaments, and exa- 
mine the use which they made of the authority^ 
granted them by the king. 
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GHAP. XVIII. 

Conduct qf the Parliament toivards Lezvis XFl. at the Moment 
qf its Return, and on the Morning of its Installation. 

X HE fears 'of isionsieur and the archbishop 
of Paris began very soon to be realised. The 
exiled parliament had hardly taken their seats, 
the morning of tho day that the king arrived at 
iParis, to re-establish it, than one of the raevor 
bers insulted the very author of their re-esta-* 
blishment, the count de Maurepas." This mi- 
nister, on the eve of the ceremony, had been re- 
ceived at the opera vrith the applauses of the 
public. He came to the parliament this day 
with the design of continuing these enjoyments. 
The dean of the council, M. D'Aguesseau, no 
sooner perceived him in the great hall, than 
he told him that he had no right to enter into 
the assembly of"the^parliament. D'Aguesseau 
was in the middle of a ciftle of members. An 
opinion adopted unanimousrly did not discon- 
cert the minister. *' Be quiet," said he to M. 
d'Agucsseau and the magistrates, " I am not 
€ome here to sit, but to amuse myself in the par- 
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liament lantern:" and he mounted in reality, 
incognitOy into the lantern allotted for strangers, 
to enjoy the work of his own creation. 

The ceremony of the re-establishment was 
grand and imposing. The parliament register- 
ed the edicts of its installation, which super- 
seded for the fu.ture its interior police ; but on' 
the 2d of December the assembled chamber^ 
revolted against the measures of government, 
and against its edicts, M* d'Ormesson, who 
first gave his opinion, proposed the examination 
of the acts of the bed of justice, and to extract 
from them the articles liable to remonstrance. 
The president de Gourgues, to give greater im- 
portance to the claims, demanded the convoca- 
tion of the princes and peers V^ which was de;- 
creed unanimously. Thus the parliament was 
no sooner installed, than it endeavoured to 
unite itself with the grandees of the state, in 
opposition to the paternal authority of the king^ 
to whom it owed its existence and return from 
exile. The capital, for this time, and the 
grandees of the state, were filled with indigna- 
tion at the league of the princes, the peers, 
and the parliament, against the edicts of Lewis 
XVI. People were already hea^d to say, even 
in the party favourable to their return, that it 
was a bad measure to send them into exile» 
igind that i^ was equally bad to recall them to 
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their functions. The parliament of M. de Maur 
peou had been agreeable to the dignitaries of the 
church, to generals, to the grandees of the 
state, to the principal men in the finances, and to 
all who wire attached to the absolute authority 
of the house of Bourbon. The seditious tem- 
per of the new parliament exciting the indig- 
nation of this party, the first and most powerful 
in the state, the re-established parliament was 
obliged to have recourse to the agitation of the 
body t f the lawyers*^ clerks, put into motion by 
the ati'^rneys and counsellors of th6 cfidtcletBnd 
parfianient, to 6pp9se their farces apd clamours 
to tTie extorted opinions of the great, and of 
every person in France who had any regard for 
good order. ' Let those who at present desire 
the return of the former government reflect 
upon the shades of the parties which I have 
just how merely pointed out ; let them examine 
that variety of interests, those balancings of the 
ancient authority and the diflFerent bodies of the 
state; those fiagrant contradictions between 
their principles and pretensions ; it is a combi- 
nation of all these circumstances which consti- 
tuted, the monarchy such as it was in 1788% 
Ancient France was the result of the existence 
and juxta-posiiion of the interests then consti- 
tuted and permanent in the monarchy. The 
public order an^ pob'tical stability pf tiie old 
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government were the necessary effect of the 
wise direction given to those (Jifferent parties. 
At the present time, 8 BrumaSre, 9th year, (29 
October, 1800) the revoluticHi and our manners 
have annihilated those interests, those shocks, 
those relative positions of the orders of the 
state; and heiwho should attempt the re-esta- 
blishinent of that government wojuld be a man 
destitute of common understanding, ignorant 
that it is a government which never can have 
place in our actual situation, after its very foun- 
dations have been destroyed. 

Fortified with the body of clerks, and finding 
themselves in opposition to the prevailing opi- 
nion of the public, the parliament remonstrated 
against the edicts of the court yvith the tone of 
liberty and independence whiich it affected 
beforf its exile. They demanded the re-esta- 
blishment of the chamber of requests which the 
edicts had suppressed, and, above all, the an* 
cient forms of the interior police, which the 
king had abolished only for the jmrpose of pre- 
cluding the return of the ancient insurrections 
of the parliaments, for preventing their shame- 
ful refusal to render justice to the peoplq, thdr 
embarrassing resignations, imd all the extrava- 
gances of an assembly in which the equality x>f 
rights was in perpetual opposition to- the ii^equa- 
lity of ranks wiuch contQ$t^ thom^. M, d'Or- 
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pnesson, a remarkable member among tho$o 
who supported the party of the king in parlia-r 
nient, was not devoted to it on the present occa- 
sion. The prince of Conty took the side of 
the parliament. The duke of Rochefoucault, 
supported by the memoirs pf the abbe de 
Mably, the ^me peer of France whom we 
have seen act a democratical patt during the 
constituent assembly, appealed to the principles 
of the monarchy and the French constitution, 
claiming the rights of a free people, and de- 
manding the convocation of the states-general, 
which neither the parliaments, nor the princes, 
nor the peers' supply. Monsieur, brother of 
the king, in order to elude the remonstrances, 
tnade a motion to resolve, that there was no 
room for deliberation j but his proposal bc- 
• ing rejected, and his choice lying between 
Rochefoucault, d'Ormesson, and the prince 
of Conty, he joined the party of the latter^ 
which declared in favour of remonstrances. 
In a shprt time, the whole assembly revolted 
against the destination of the parliament of 
M. de Maypeou, which the king seemed in 
his edicts to preserve in a body, as if to threaten 
the substitution of it in the roo|n of their as,- 
Sepbly. 

The court of VcrsaiHes, disconterted, resolved 
^o givib' grottnd with regard to the parliament 
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of Maupeotr and the plenary court, if the par^ 
liament should appear to be unanimous on those 
points; and Monsieur, being decidedly against 
these measures, declared what were the inten- 
tions of the king in these respects, and under- 
took to promise that the plenary court should 
never be re-established. The assembly con- 
tented itself with a remonstrance to the king 
against the edicts of its installation. 

But on the 21st of January, 1775, the king 
gave a negative kind of answer to all th^ de- 
mands of the assembled chambers. The prince 
of Conty, on his way to the parliament, received 
the blessings and applauses of the body of clerks, 
previously instructed for the purpose. Mon- 
sieur, on the contrary, and the count d'Artois, 
were received very coldly. The king declared, 
that his edicts contained nothing inimical to the 
established laws of the kingdom, which could 
ciot be changed. The parliament, in register- 
ing his answer, declared, that no opportunity 
shpuldbe neglected of remonstrating to the lord 
the king, on all innovations which might be 
thought repugnant to the constitution of the 
state, and protested against the bed of justice 
which he had established in their offices, in 
these terms : 

*f The court considering, that in the bed of jus- 
J[icp> the publication of the laws had been made 
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withoat any previous examination, and m an 
illegal manner, declared, that it neither coold^ 
nor ought, nor would be underwood to give an 
opinion contrary to the interests of the king- 
dom, and the service of the lord the king." 
The parliament, moreover, te^ified its acknow- 
ledgments and respect for the act of justice and 
goodness of the lord the king, in favour of his 
parliaments. 

The president d'Oripesson observed, that they 
ought not to harass the prince with a multipli- 
city of remonstrances. Conty and the duke of 
Orleansdemanded that the declarations should be 
repeated ; Monsieur, the count d'Artois, and 
the archbishop of Paris, who was hooted by the 
populace on going out, demanded on the contrary 
an absolute and definitive silence. The opinion of 
the duke of Orleans and the prince of Conty pre- 
vailed ; and on the 2 1 st of March, 1775, the parlia- 
ment in full assembly, joined by the princes and 
peers, gave their sanction to repeated remon- 
strances. They observed to the king, that the ple- 
nary court was a grand tribunal, different in its 
composition from any thing that had been an- 
ciently knownin France under that denomination. 
They gave it the title of " a grand council, an ex- 
traordinary judiciary court," incapable of supply- 
. ingthe officesof the parliament in any thing: they 
announced the precautions taken against the for- 
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mation of chambers repugnant to the service of 
the king. . - , 

The king having answered* the parliament, 
that it belonged only to him to convoke the 
peers of the kingdom, they appointed a com- 
mittee to determine the opinion of the court on 
this subject. The princes of the blood joined 
•with the prince of Conty respecting their pre^ 
tensions, as distinct from those of the peers. 
The king in this embarrassment put an end to 
the dispute, by leaving the parliaments consti* 
tuted as they had been under his grandfather, 
without taking any precautions against their 
violence and insurrections. 

Thus the return of the parliaments was the 
epoch of the first triumph of those assemblies 
over the ancient legislative authority of the king, 
and the famous process between the crown and 
the parliaments Qnce more recommenced. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

The Farlidmcnt qfM.de Maupemi re'ConstittUed in grand 
Council'^Condtict of the Court qf F'ersailles mtk respect to 
tkh Parliament so devoted to its WiU.^^Lemis XFL sidsnits 
aud mtbdratus the Edicts disagreeable to the re-sstidfiis/ied 
parliament — He menaces and enjoins the Execution qf his IFili 
to tJiC re-instated and subjugated Parliament^ which he Qonsti-' 
futes into a Grand CounciU 

While the court of Versailles gave way in 
the presence of a refractory parliament extolled 
by the body of the clerks, the populace and 
clerks insulted the parliament of M. de Mau- 
peou in the presence even of ihe partisans of 
the absolute authority of a prince, a silent spec- 
tator of these transactions. The hootings of 
the people who pursued the parliament of M. 
de Maupeou in its way to ^he Louvre, there to 
sit as a grand council, were less grievous than 
the cpntempt which Lewis XVI. was preparing 
for it at Versailles. 

This grand council, mortified at beholding 
itselC the instrument of the caprices of the 
court, by its first metamorphosis from a grand 
council into a parliament, by its second meta^ 
morphosis from a parliament into a grand coun- 
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c;U, and by Its actual destiny, which obliged It 
to serve in France as a touch-stone for -another 
revolution,' had the resolution to send to the 
king a deputation of the members, to represent 
the impossibility of existing as an authority 
purely comminatory against the eventual obsti- 
nacy of parliaments. Such was the substance 
of the instructions given to them by the pre- 
sident. This personage ought to have cited the 
ancient animosity of parliaments as contrary and 
dangerous to the moral, existence, of the grand 
council. The king, harassed with remonstrances, 
refused to receive the president who brought the 
message from the assembly, and it was not till 
after repeated solicitations by madame Adelaide 
and madame.de Marsan, who had been intrusted 
with the charge of the king in his infancy, that 
L^wis XVI. could be persuaded to give an au- 
dience to the president. " I have reason to be 
surprised," said the prince to him, *^ that, after 
haying notified to ypu my will, so clearly mani^^ 
fested in my bed of justice, your proceedings 
have been in every thii>g directly contrary to 
it. I will be obeyed, and until you execute 
punctually tjie edict vfhich concerns you, T can- 
not examine^ your demand^.'' The king desired 
that they would^ ^Vrnqrit" his protectiQn by 
their obedience, and it was their obedience it- 
splf which ha^^ brougl^t them into insignific^incQ 
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and contempt. On the 4th of December 1 774, the 
grand council assembled to receive the answer 
of the king. This body was naturally obse- 
quious; they declared that, relying on Ae 
goodness of the king, they complied with his 
commands, and would proceed to the regula- 
tion of their sittings. 

Dejection and shame overspread the face of 
the vanquished Jesuitical party on this occasion: 
this was the second defeat. H^d the duke of 
Choiseul proscribed it in 1762, and excited the 
parliaments against it ; had the proscriptions of 
these bodies given it time to breathe^ their resur- 
rection would have reduced it again to nothing, 
and there was a probability that it would have re- 
mained so forever. ITie archbishop of Paris, who, 
under the reign of the late king, had manifested 
his discontent against the court by refusing the 
sacraments to the party which professed reli- 
gious opinions contrary to his own, madfe now 
an attempt to renew his objections. An cx- 
jesuit, the abb6 Madier, curate of St. Benoit, 
was ordered to refuse the sacraments to the par- 
liamentary jansenrsts ; the king, on exiling this 
curate, sent f<Jr the archbishop of Paris, and 
said to him : " Your turbulence formerly oc- 
casioned your being punished by order of my 
grandfather j I shall not send you into exile, as 
he did ; but if your conduct should prove such 
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as to incur the rigour of justice, I shall not stop 
the course of it." 

M. de Beaumont refused no longer the sacra- 
ments of the church to the parliamentary jan- 
senists, and the court recalled the abbe Madier 
from his exile, a persecution which obtained 
him the favour and confidence of the king*s 
aunts, whose party he had embraced, and he was 
appointed their confessor. I was intimately ac- 
quainted with the abbe Madier, who was my 
countryman. He was graceful both in his de- 
portment and conversation ; he had a delicate 
mind, and was truly attached to his party, of 
which he has told me many curious anecdotes. 
He departed from his character when he pub- 
licly declared himself against the new parlia- 
ment. This was the last scene of the Jesuitical 
and jansenist factions before the revolution, 
after having many years agitated France during 
the preceding reign. 

It was in these circumstances that the patty 
of the archbishop and d* Aiguillon distributed at 
court a manuscript memoir against M. dc 
Maurepas. I shall proceed to take notice of the 
most remarkable observations contained in it. 

** It is to you, count, that I address the re- 
proaches which every good Frenchman has a 
Tight to throw out against you ; but I let you 
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know previously, that I am neither of a fick/e' 
nor frivolous character, and that I leave to 
you the talent of treating the most serious af- 
fairs with buffoonery. 

** The revolution you effect in the parliaments, 
creates a division in the opinions of the public 
concerning you. Some think that you have ac- 
quired great glory, and others proportionable 
disgrace. The former regard you as the sage 
Mentor of the king ; the latter say, that after 
having disparaged Lewis XV. by your ballads, 
you betray the present king by your counsels* 
Guess in which class I am. I say nothing of the 
intrigue which brought you back to court ; my 
respect for a great princess, for madame Ade- 
laide, who regrets extremely her having con- 
tributed to it, permits me not to mention the se- 
cret practices to which you have had recourse, 
nor how you have duped M. d'Aiguillon, who 
flattered himself with the hope of deriving great 
advantages from your elevation. 

" Before letting the king know of the recall of 
the parliaments, which you have secretly re- 
solved upon, you render suspicious in his eyes 
every thing that could tend to traverse that 
measure. You blackened the ministers then in 
place ; you threw out suspicions even against 
the royal family j you did not even spare the 
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queen. The infamous expedients which you 
employed to embroil her with the king, and 
which you throw upon the chancellor Mau- 
peou, will one day be revealed to the public*. 

*' After having isolated the king, after sub- 
jecting him exclusiv.ely to yourself, you did not 
judge it proper to propose to him immediately 
the recall of the parliaments, but you con- 
certed a grand memorial with the duke of Or- 
leans, which that prince presented to the king, 
and which gave you an opportunity of speaking 
to his majesty on the subject of it. Your first 
attempts were c6nfined to the inspiring him 
with mistrust and suspicions concerning the 
work of his grandfather. You advised, that, 
before taking any part, he should be perfectly in- 
formed of the affair. 

^^ When you had brought the king to this point, 
yoii called for memorial after memorial. Turgot 
and Elie de Beaumont composed them ; you de- 
luged the royal cabinet with their writings. 
The king proposed to you to discuss the af- 
fair in his council : you had already blackened 
many members of it ; you dissuaded him from 
that idea. What did you mean by the abolition 
of the new parliament ? to destroy through jea- 

* The author speaks of the pamphlet entitled Laxirorc, 
wliich accused the queen of prostituting herself to the duke of 
Chartres. 
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lousy the work of another person, to satisfy 
your own vanity, to soothe your resentment 
against the late king, whom you never pardoned 
for chastising you so justly, against whom you 
maintained the most indecent purposes, and 
wished to disgrace his memory. Your calum- 
nies against his ministers have produced their 
effect. They are dismissed. Whom wiJ] you 
employ to execute your plans ? 

"You take M.de Miromenil, your kinsman, 
a petty being, without genius, without manners, 
without fortune, immersed in debt, subsisting by 
private charity, and known only by his seditious 
disposition. You could not propose to the king the 
dismissing of M. du Muy and M. de Vergennes 
till he came to name his ministers j and their in- 
flexible probity alarming you, you concerted with 
M. de Sartines, M. Turgot, and M. Miromenil, 
a committee formed by you for conducting the 
most important business of the monarchy. You 
agree with them about keeping it an inviolable 
secret. But when you are seen at the feet of the 
king, whose mind is so repugnant to vice, you, 
the depositories of his authority, creeping into the 
mazes of intrigue before you made known your 
designs, it may justly be concluded that your in- 
tentions are not good. 

" People even the most prejudiced cannot 
deny, that the revolution of 1771 was advan- 
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tag^ous to the king, in many respects. Many, 
provinces recovered the right of having within 
themselves one supreme court of judicature. 
The venality which degraded the laws and 
ministers was suppressed in these tribunals; 
the fees, that scourge, ruinous even to him 
who gains his cause, were there abolished; 
peace was restored in the state. The revolution 
of which you are the author destroys all these 
advantages, and substitutes in their room the 
ancient abuses. It is usef'ul only to the per- 
sons whom you re-establish in their functions ; 
and this good is counterbalanced by the evil 
which you do those whom you displace. Thus 
the private good is of no avail, while the general 
evil to the nation is certain. 

" With regard to the interests of the king, thef 
point is to know, whether his authority be more 
or less strengthened ? and this question is no 
longer a problem. You conceal carefully from 
the king all that passes ; but can you conceal 
from yourself with what contempt the authority 
is every where treated ? Vou see the conduct of 
your new parliament : the decree of the 30th of 
December 1774, enacted by the princes, the 
peers, and the members of the parliament, 
breaks down all the' barriers which you had 
erected by the bed of justice, which' recalls the 
parliaments, and lays down principles which you 
R Q 
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wished to establish. The answer which you have 
dictated to the king destroys none of these 
principles ; and besides, by another decree of 
a more recent date, the parliament declares that 
it persists in it. To say that all this is merely 
protests of form, is to impose upon the youth of 
the king. Sport with the public as you please ; 
it is your manner ; but do not sport with your 
master, your king, your benefactor. Be inge- 
nuous for once in your life, and own, that, in 
the actual state of things, the king and the par- 
liament remain each in their place, that is to 
say, with arms in their hands, as in 1770, and 
that they are ready to fight when an occasion 
shall present itself. Be sincere with regard to 
the momentary silence of the parliaments of 
Rouen, Aix, and of Rennes. Admit that 
they wait for the establishment of the others 
to adopt the anarchical principles of the par- 
, liament of the capital. 'You have then put the 
royal authority again into the fetters in which it 
was in 1770. You have therefore neither intend^ 
ed nor performed any good to the kingdom ; you 
have done nothing in favour of the royal au- 
thority ^ you have brought Lewis XVI, to the 
precipice, and there you leave him. If yQU 
really meant to preserve his authority, you are 
the most unreasonable of men ; and if you have 
presented him with the projects of the re-orga- 
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nisation of the new parliament, with the design 
of laying a snare and drawing him to the point 
you proposed, you are the most wicked of men. 
You are accused of sayiqg^ in your committees, 
that it is necessary to bridle the king, who is not 
steady in his character. People charge the, du- 
chess of Grammont with, repeating, that it Is ne- 
cessary that the Bourbons restore to the great 
the benefits of which they have plundered them. 

** What I observe in this juncture is, that you 
degrade the power of the crown^ and its sup- 
porters ; that your favours are lavished on men of 
republican principles ; and that, to be attached 
to the king, is with you a sufficient reason for in- 
curring your most desperate revenge. I wish you 
no ill ; my desire is, that they may let you 26 
to die in peace atPontchartrain,near your cirp'j 
you will there make a song on your disgrace, and 
you will be consoled." 

M. de Maurepas answered this letter by a 
dozen lettres-de-cachet^ which fell upon unfor- 
tunate authors who were mcapable of writ- 
ing it. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Sequel of the Portrait ofM.de Maurepas-^Continuation qf the 
Struggle begun wi 1775, between the Minister and the Friends 
to the absolute Authority of tfte Kir^'-^Uf^avourable Remarks 
spread at Court concermng him^Secand ^anv^ript Letter, 
pgaifist his Measures, and against the first Measures of Turgot 
' "^His secret Connexions with the ParliamentS'-^His Manner 
(f governing tlie young King. — It is told M. de Maurepasy in a 
' Manuscript Pamphlet, that his Conduct leads the State to a 
Republic. ^-Copy qfthis Pamphlet, given by Marshal Riche- 
lieu to the Author ^ these Memoirs, 

xVMIDST thjes(2 transactions, there were men 
of .penetration, who observed the progress of 
events, and informed the government of faults 
which were paving the way to its ruin. The 
first letter, handed about in manuscript by a de- 
votee party, was soon after followed by a se- 
cond, which came from the same source. I 
had it from marshal Richelieu, who, in deli- 
vering it me in his library, added, " Here is 
that famous prophecy, to the accomplishment 
of which every thing I see seems to direct its 
course, unless the fortune pf the state rescue 
it from its dangers, unless a stop be put to the 
measures which the public applauds, and which 
are reprobated by all the principles of a well- 
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established monarchy." In saying these words, 
he gave me the following piece, the original 
of which I shall place in the hands of the book- 
sellers who are proprietors of my work, with 
the character of authenticity which it bears. 

•' I understand, my lord, that my former letter 
has offended you, and that on reading it you fell 
into a passion, like a child. This mark of weak- 
ness, which I did not expect, suspends the design 
I had of sending you the complete history of 
your follies, your intrigues, and treasons, since 
your entrance into the ministry, and your re- 
call to court; but my love for the government 
of my country, and my zeal for the king, force 
me again to present you with some melancholy 
truths *. 

" In a committee of which you were the soul, 
you decided two* great and most important ques- 
tions, one concerning the subsistence of the 
people, the other, the royal authority. The part 
which you took in the former has occasioned de- 
solation, famine, and death, in many provinces. 
The riots and insurrections in those parts af- 
ford proof of the utmost distress and despair. 

** Your decision on the second is equally 
fatal to the royal authority. I shall undertake to 

♦ See the first letter of the same author, in chap, XIX. of 
this volume. 
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demonstrate to you clearly, that it has lost more 
since the month of November last (1774), than 
from the reign of Lewis XIV. to the year 1770. 
I had the courage to tell you, and to prove, that, 
after having dishonoured Lewis XV. by your 
songs, you have betrayed Lewis XVL by your 
counsels. In vain will you exclaim against this 
assertion ; the more you deny it, the more will 
you give me opportunity of confirming it by new 
proofs. 

" Many persons have been surprised to see 
the parliament make such rapid progress, and 
yet testify to the king its acknowledgments 
only by forming new pretensions. For my 
part, I sincerely believe, that you join in their 
measures, and have promised to abandon 
the royal authority. You have executed that 
dreadful plot relatively to the principles ad- 
vanced in the remonstrances of the parliament, 
and you continue to prosecute it in the affair of 
the duke of Richelieu. 

" The parliament passed a decree for con- 
voking the peers : the king told the first pre- 
sident, that the prerogative belonged to him to 
convoke the peers of his kingdom j and not- 
withstanding this answer of the king, the peers 
were convoked next day in virtue of the de- 
cree : though, according to all principles and all 
precedents, the parliament cannot in any case 
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convoke the peers, you allow the decree to be 
carried into execution, that is, you pretend to 
preserve to the king the shadow of a right, 
and abandon to the parliament the reality. The' 
king may not know the circumstances of this 
perfidious conduct ; but do not flatter yourself 
with the hope of concealing them from other's. 
It is known that M. Hue, by your order, con- 
certs with the leaders of the parliament, that 
they frame together the measures of that body 
and the answers of the king ; in a word, that 
they unite in every expedient of gradually di- 
vesting the monarch of his prerogatives, and 
rendering him a cypher. They communicate 
to you the results, you approve them, and every* 
thing proceeds according to your plan : I dare 
you to deny these facts. In this manner you 
abandon on every occasion the young prince, 
who has had the misfortune of honouring you 
with his confidence. 

** You make a sport of deceiving him in every 
thing. You have the impudence to tdl him, that 
every thing goes on well, and that the petty 
difficulties which the revolution occasions will 
vanish of themselves. How can you, without 
blushing, debase yourself by such a lie? You 
know, that the whole kingdom is in a flame; that 
the administration of justice is every where al- 
most totally suspended ; that in the parliaments^ 
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where you have endeavoured to join the Eng- 
lish with the French, you have put a poniard 
into the hands of one half of the assembly against 
the other 3 that their minds are reciprocally irri- 
tated, in a manner that precludes all reconci- 
liation, and that the spirit of civil war exists in 
every bosoip. With what face dare you, after 
all this, assure the king that every thing goes 
on well ? .Have I not reason to say that you be- 
tray him ? 

" But what discovers most clearly your pro- 
ject, is your prosecution of all those who were 
faithful to the king in 1771. The kingdom is 
Covered with those unfortunate victims of obe- 
dience ; their compla,ints reach you only to ex- 
pepence a refusal, or a jest that is still more 
mortifying. You, by laughing scornfully, and 
M. H. by lifting up his eyes to heaven, oppress 
them equally in a manner the most intolerable. 
A fierce and sanguinary tyranny would less irri- 
tate the heart, than that cold and scornful air 
with which you sacrifice these honest citizens. 

" Peruse the history of England ; you will 
see the parliament at war with the, king a long 
time; the opposition proves victorious in the 
^nd. Base ministers persuade the monarch to 
abandon the defenders of his authority. They 
are ruined. The parliament upon this becomes 
mpre audacious. The king desires to resume 
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his rights ; but he no longer finds any hands to 
serve him, and the throne falls under the blows 
pf republican licentiousness. 

" I know not whether things will proceed to 
that terrible extremity ; but your conduct leads 
directly towards it, and you are seconded most 
excellently by M. Hue *. Affecting in the king's 
presence mildness, justice, and even religion, 
resuming out of its natural jcharacter, deceitful, 
f;alse, and vindictive, he is of all the subaltern 
tyrants the most vile and most fanatical-: as for 
the rest, he must gain his money. It is not for 
his equity that from being a bankrupt you have 
made him keeper of the seals, and that he has 
passed from the lowest state of misery to the 
most ostentatious opulence. I know not wbe-r 
ther the ex-jesuit, Radonvilliers, assists you so 
much in besetting and deceiving the king. 

" I should be very desirous of proposing to 
ypu a political axiom for your meditation. * The 

f This poor M. ^ue had been duly cautioned. He did not 
fail to receive strong remonstrances which indicated the re- 
sults of the measures of administration ; but of what import- 
ance are the counsels of wise men, to those who are led astray 
and intoxicated with their pqwer! Such honest freedom fills 
them with indignation ; they break forth into open violence ; 
they punish the authors of such truths, and often their zeal in 
serving them. M. de Maurepas threw into the Bastille those 
who presumed to make observations on the conduct of govern- 
ment: the revolutionists have done worse still, they have 
jtilled them. 
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monarchical government becomes republicanywhen 
the trustees of the royal authority abuse their 
deposit, to make themselves be obeyed in the 
name of the laws, while they themselves disobey 
the legislature ;' but I perceive that this grave 
subject is above your weak capacity, and too 
much contrary to your designs of degrading the 
king. Come, my lord, we are now cheek-by- 
jowl ; let us speak calmly and loyally. I agree 
sincerely that you are the most artful courtier, 
and the most dextrous man in the world in 
Conducting intrigues 5 that you possess in the 
highest degree the art both of serving and of 
doing hurt. Do you likewise confess that you 
know nothing, that your knowledge extends 
no farther than the frivolous ceremonials of the 
court, and that it is much easier to jest and 
sing than to conduct the government of em- 
pires." 

In this manner spoke the party of Richelieu, 
united with the archbishop of Paris, in the 
month of January 1776. It was in the court 
itself, that, from the beginning of his reign, the 
young king discovered that his destinies, his mi- 
nisters, and their measures, were conducting 
him to the scaffold. A regard for the consti- 
tuents, the fear of appearing to calumniate their 
intentions, the desire of living under a tranquil 
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government, without disturbing it by new dis- 
quietudes, or communicating to the public the 
apprehensions of marshal de Richelieu, pre- 
vented me, in the year 1790, from pub- 
lishing this piece, which was to conclude the 
memoirs of marshal de Richelieu. 

Thus are we now arrived at the second year 
of the reign of the king ; and at this epoch the 
events destructive of the monarchy increase 
in number. The prophecy of the misfortunes 
of Lewis XVI. was already announced with 
solemnity or officially; 1st, by the party of cour- 
tiers most attached to the preservation of the 
monarchy; 2dly, by the assembly of the clergy 
of France, who bear witness to their fears, their 
views, and their prophecies, in the remonstrances 
of 1770. The two first orders of the state then 
had pointed out, marked, and announced, the 
bloody catastrophes of 1792, and twenty-two 
years before-hand.^ 
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The three Administrations of Turgot, Malesherbes, 
and St. Germain. 



" There ate certain evils in a state which ought to be 
tolerated) because they prevent greater evils. There are 
other evil^ far less pernicious than a law more ]ust or 
more reasonable. There is a sort of evils which inay be 
corrected by a change or innovation, which is also evil^ 
and one of a very dangerous nature. There are other 
evils deeply concealed under shame and secrecy; they 
cannot admitbf being searched or stirred without exhaling 
poison and infamy : wise men are in doubt, whether it be 
better to know these evils, or to remain ignorant of them. 
A great evil is sometimes tolerated in a state, because it 
prevents inccMivenicnces which admit of no remedy. Some 
other evils subvert states, and raise new governments on 
their ruins." 

La Brutere, Characters^ chap, x* 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Transition of the ancient Polity of France to a Polity directly 
opposite, — General Plexvs respecting the peaceful and reforming 
Administrations, — M, Turgot is the first Minister who c?e- 
vehpes in the Govertment the System of improving the Human 
Mind and Political Institutions, '^Of the Minister s who have 
governed France such as it was constituted, and of the Mi- 
nisters who wished to govern it such as it ought to be con- 
stituted. — M. Turgot begins, and Mr, Necker continues, the 
System qf Perfectibility, 

X HE second epoch of the king's reign exhi- 
bits to us the royal authority giving a helping 
hand to opposition, raising it up from its degra- 
dation, exile^ and annihilation, to introduce it 
again into parliiament. 

The third epoch exhibits the same authority, 
calling into the very bosom of government the 
virtue which had been oppressed under the 
reign of the late king. 

But, in the first measure, the opposition tri- 
umphs under I-ewis XVI. over the military au- 
thority of the king. In the second measure, 
on the contrary, the authority seems aware of 
making rapid advances to a new political state 
of things ; and it destroys its own work by the 
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disgrace or dismission of Messrs. Turgot^ Matle- 
sherbes^ and St. Germain. 

A crowd of insTgnificant ministers had go- 
verned France during the reign of Lewis XV. 
Five or six personages had been distinguished 
in the spaqe of sixty years, in the government, 
by the novelty of their principles, and the bold- 
ness of their measures. 

One alone had rendered himself celebrated for 
the moderation of his views and measures. 
This was cardinal Fleury, who was minister al- 
most thirty years, and whose maxioft were, " to 
let France go quite alone, according to the ex- 
pression of Benedict XIV. ; to leave* her, with- 
out constraint, to her national genius, and only 
to take care that she should make no alteration in 
it." Under this cardinal, France was powerftd 
abroad, and enjoyed internal tranquillity ; while 
under bold and enterprising ministers she felt 
all the commotions of which they were the au- 
thors and abettors. 

M. Turgot is the only minister who, under 
Lewis XVI., had the courage to deviate from the 
steps of cardinal Fleury. This minister had con- 
ceived a plan for " governing France, not as 
she was, but as he conceived she ought to be.'^ 
This plan became the scourge of the coun- 
try. Like naen of turbulent dispositions and 
inclined to innovations, he knew not the^wise 
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maxim ^^ of living with men, as nature has 
constituted them;" he was desirous of ren- 
dering the French *' such as he conceived them, 
and as he wished them to be." He found 
idrtue discontented, timid, often persecuted, 
and sheltered in the opposition ; he listened to 
her complaints, he attempted to bring her 
back into the government ; but knew neither 
how to calculate or appreciate the force of the 
virtue which he wished to honour, nor that of 
the abuse which he wished to destroy. Vice and 
virtue were, since the civilisation of the mon- 
archy, two great irreconcileable enemies, and 
nobody foresaw that from the shock of their in- 
terests would result the ruin of the state. 

At the side of Turgot, we shall find the vir- 
tuous Malesherbes, who as yet maintained the 
doctrine of perfectibility ; but he soon discovered 
that ancient France, become old and corrupted 
by the manners of the latter reigns, was still more 
powerful than the France which he wished to 
reform. He retired without a struggle, from a 
court which he believed to be incapable of 
concurring with him in a plan of reformation. 

Mr. Necker succeeding both these philoso* 
phers, and resuming at court the system of 
perfectibility, attempted a number of reform- 
ing experiments upon a generation of men, 
whorp he also wished to render more, just 
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and more perfect. The ideal excellence in go* 
vernment, in financei and in legislation, agita- 
ting the imagination of all these iDustrious meny 
tjiey nevet could compare with wisdom^ and, 
above all, with any foresight, the good which 
they'wished to procure to France, with the evil 
which they really effected. The results of their 
speculation ought to influence a faithful histo- 
rian with regard to the judgment he wishes to 
form of those new theories. One entire genera- 
tion, seduced by the charms of their promises, 
laboured with our reformers for the establish- 
ment of virtue in government, and the degra- 
dation of vice. 

The author of these Memoirs, partaking in 
the complaints of his contemporaries, against 
the abuses of the times, contributed to pro- 
scribe them in the first part of this work, .pub* 
lished in 1790, under the title of Memoirs of 
Marshal de Richelieu ; but the following ge- 
neration, which we see take the lead, eleven 
years after, and particularly in the present cir- 
cumstances, refuses to acknowledge, in. the 
measures of the preceding generation,^ the ne- 
cessity of the antique and ideal excellence of 
the golden age, which that generation wished 
to establish in our political institutions; and 
refusing to acknowledge, that their predecessors 
had discovered even the road which leads to 
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perfection, the historian, embarrassed between 
the two opposite systems, ought to proceed with 
caution in forming an opinion on the subject. 
It is his duty to collect the facts, the plans of 
each epoch, and content himself sometimes 
with leaving to posterity the right of calling to 
its tribunal these two contending generations, 
which we have seen pass, or are now going down 
,the stream of time. At present, moreover, there 
begin to arise debates in the republic of let- 
ters, between the disciples and the enemies of 
the reformers of the polity of France. Learned^ 
men have resumed the question of perfectibi- 
lity, after the ravages it is known to have pro- 
duced in the administration. Let us then ac^ 
cumulate the materials necessary for deciding 
on the opposite opinions of these two genera-^ 
tions, 
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CHAP. XXIL 

Jneedotes qf the Youth of M. Twrgpt; the OiaracUr xshkh ha 
began to developefrom his early Years^^He^Hudies in the 'Sor^ 
bonne — He is there elected Prior — Goes to the Seminary at St. 
Svlpice — His Opinions concerning the Influence qf ReUgion on 
the Progress qf Civilisation-'^ketch qf his political and 
religious Opinions at that Time. 

JVl. TURGOT was forty-seven years of age 
when he was chosen minister ; he bore a name 
which his father had rendered respectable in 
the magistracy of the capital ^ and from his 
infancy he gave presages of what he would^one 
day become. He bought books for poor scholars, 
to furnish them with the means of instruction : 
he was modest, plain, grave, thoughtful, and 
timid. Nature had given him qualities so op- 
posite to the character of the most fashionable 
youth of his time, that from his tender years he 
was at variance with the opinions of the age* 
Had nature likewise endowed him with supple- 
ness and complaisance in the same degree with 
his other qualities, he would not only have con- 
summated the revolution wh^h he afterwards 
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conceived, for eradicating the abuses of admi* 
nistratioii, but would have accomplished it in 
triumph over every opposition. 

Philosophy, which paved the way at a di- 
9,tance for great subversions, raised its head in 
France, towards the middle of the eighteenth 
<:entury, in opposition to the church. It was in 
this situation that M. Turgot was destined by 
his parents to the ecclesiastical state. He stu^ 
died in the seminary of St. Sulpice, and was prior 
of the Sorbonne; he pursued his studies ** with 
distinction and great piety," Says the author of 
the Memoirs of M. Turgot, which I have from 
the marquis of Turgot, his brother. He was ap- 
pointed that year to deliver an academical dis- 
course, in which he maintained with much 
eloquehce the " advanti*ge which the people 
had derived from the christian religion." This 
anecdote is a fact which deserves to be recorded 
in histoiy, because Turgot became afterwards 
^n enemy to a worship which he perpetually 
traduced ** as the work of useless supersti^ 
tion/' In his discourse, the abbe Turgot cites 
the writings and language of the Romans, the 
Jaws, the morals, the history of the first people 
of the world, to whom our ancestors imme* 
diately succeeded in the Gauls, and the know*' 
ledge and traditions of whom are the sole work 
•of the christian religion. " The scholastic phi^ 
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losophy," says the abbe Turgot, *^ preserved 
Europe from the profound ignorance ^o which 
the barbarians of the iiorth, the destroyers of 
the Roman empire, would have devoted us. 
There was not a priest, who, after studying a 
treatise .on logic> a treatise on morals, and ^ 
treatise on metaphysics, did not become in 
France a sort of magistrate, a guardian of the 
doctrine of Arisitotle and Plato, which was ac- 
pommodated to christian morality. The sub- 
tilty of scholastic n^etaphysics taught men a 
precision of ideas, and the analytical method, 
vqknown tp the ancients 5 which has contributed 
$ince to the progress of true philosophy. The 
disputes with the heterodox sects quickened the 
human mind, and excited emulation. Christian 
morality became universal, and formed a bond, 
which united together all nations by the analogy 
Npf manners and opinions. 

" The morality of the pagans was fitted only 
to form citizens of a particular nation, orpbilosor 
phers distinguished by thq pre-eipinence of their 
maxims, superior to those of their contempora- 
ries. Christian morality, on the contrary, had 
for its basis obligatory inaxims and duties, and 
created in man a new man. It taught the 
equality of rights j it laboured for the abolition 
of slavery, both domestic and that of the glebe. 
It contributed, by the nxildness of its maxin^s^ 
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to soften the restless and turbulent people of 
antiquity.** — Such were the first opinions of the 
abbe Turgot relative to the effects of the chris^ 
tiajgi religion on the minds of the moderns. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

ne first philoscphieal Ideas of M, Turgot^^ystem of the 
Perfectibility qf the Human Species, qf which he is the first 
AtUhor-^He applies its Maxi?ns to the jiffiiirs qfSttUe — He 
makes France acquainted with the Erse Poems qf Ossian^ 

IN a second work, not yet published, M. Tur- 
got, at the age of twenty-three, established a 
doctrine which we now see espoused by the 
most ingenious men in the French republic, 
who forget to cite the author of it. M. Target 
entertained the idea, that the human mind and 
heart improved daily; and he explained his 
doctrine in a work entitled. Sketch qf t/ic 
Progress of the Human Mind, from the earliest 
State qf almost savage Man, to the present 
Time ; and qf the Progress to be expected in 
future. He mentions the people of Asia as 
the parents of the sciences. He thinks, that 
the perfection of the arts is liitiited by nature, 
and the progress of the sciences without bounds^ 
He shows, that memorable discoveries were, 
made in the mechanic arts, even during the 
ages of ignorance, because artisans are con-e 
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rtantly employed at work, and by that means 
confinn their experiments. He maintains, that 
the sciences owe their advancement to the in- 
creasing perfectibility of the human mind; a 
perfectibility which M. Turgot believes to be 
indefinitive, and upon which he erected a system 
which he never afterwards renounced, but on 
which he founded the principles both of philo- 
sophy and his administration. In that work he 
sees, he predicts, what we have since effected, 
the separation of the English colonies from the 
mother-country. He foretells, that this event 
would extend the freedom of commerce, and 
would cause the rights of men, united in politi- 
cal associations, to be respected. This discourse 
was a presage of the career which M. Turgot 
proposed to himself in life. M. de Condorcet 
has developed this system, in a work published 
by the national convention after the 10th of 
Thermidor. 

The virtuous Turgot did not foresee the con- 
sequences of the system of perfectibility ap- 
plied to the affairs of state in a monarchy, 
abounding with what he called abuses and 
vices. The ' principle of natural right was his 
first guide when he was called into the ministry. 
It was in this situation, that, amidst the different 
claims of the natural rights of the people, and 
the positive right established in France, he dl- 
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ways preferred the natural rights to the right9 
of the institution. It was a great step towards 
the doctrine of the declaration of the rights of 
man. It was likewise, in this circumstance 
that M. de St. Priest, the father, intendant of 
Languedoc, said to me,** that though this minister 
introduced into his official reports sublime pream- 
bles in the spirit of Puffendorf or Grotius, his 
conclusions were nevertheless unjust. In a flou- 
rishing monarchy, aqd where every thing is 
quiet, the disobeuience of a magistrate to posi- 
tive laws, in favour of a more sacred right, is a 
crime ; and of all the abuses in a great state, 
the greatest is that of attempting to reform 
them." This was the general opinion of the 
intendants with regard to M.Turgot and his 
theory. But such was the nature of M. Tur- 
got's system on perfectibility, and such his zeal 
for reform, that, disdaining to act the passive part 
of the generality of the intendants, " almost all, 
men of mere routine," -said he, he struck put of 
th^ known and common roads, to pursue the most 
direct line, the most rigid r\ile of uprightness^ 
P^nce his ministerial principles respecting com- 
merce, agriculture, wardenships, manufactures, 
and the forms of ihe administration of the 
state, which he wished to adopt towards the en4 
of the. year 1776 ; and which, as people will bq 
convinced, must at that period h^ve begun an4 
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established the revolution effeeted iii France id 
1789. 

Mi Turgot had carried with him the principle 
of perfeptibility into his int^ndaficy of Limoges, 
to which he was called in 1761. His systeftfi, 
which had till then been merely speculative^ 
was turned into a zeal and a kind of passion^ 
hitherto without a name; and which I shall 
call the lave of the most perfect, or of ideal 
excellence, borrowing this term frdm the^rt-* 
ists. 

An intendant of a province in ancient France, 
was a man under government, charged with 
executing in detail the commands of the sove- 
reign. He decided provisionally concerning 
many affairs, and determined controversies rela- 
tive to commerce and the finances ; but in a 
manner purely ofBcial, and subject to an appeal 
to the privy-council. He imposed taxes ; he 
took cognisance of opinions dangerous to the 
public tranquillity ; he was the eye of the 
state in the provincial administrations, placed 
at the side of the military commandant -, which 
two authorities, the civil and the military, were 
checks upon each other. From the combi- 
nation of this balance of powers resulted the 
internal quiet and prosperity of France, which 
had continued inviolate for ages , but not with- 
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•ut abuses resulting from the nature of &mgs, 
and chiefly from the secret of their correspond- 
ence with govemmentj which too often de- 
prived both the towns and provinces of the 
natural and positive right of being superin* 
tended by the sovereign administrator of the 
state. 

It is to M, Turgot that we are indebted for 
our acquaintance with Erse poetry. He had 
been struck with the beautiful and original 
simplicity of the poems of Ossian> which Mac<* 
pherson had communicated to the republic of 
letters. M. Turgot translated passages of them 
in the foreign journal and the literary varieties^ 
with reflexions on the poetry of an unculti* 
vated people. Turgot there showed himself a 
profound philosopher. He translated from tiie 
German the Messiah of Klopstock^ and the 
Death ofAbeL He translated from the Italian 
the Pastier Fido ; fron\, the Greek, the Iliad y 
from the Hebrew, the Canticles -^ and from the 
Latin, detached pieces from the principal lite- 
rary works of the Romans. 
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caiAP. XXIV. 

Minuify qfM. TvrpA-'^imditkm vpen i»hi^ he accepts U$ 
Placc-^HU Memoir to LetoUXFL^Hu Lave qfthe People^ 
Cai^ormity qfUs popular Principles toitk those (tfthe £in^^ 
Memoir if the Chevalier Turgot, transmitted to the Juthor qf 
these Memoirs, upon the State of the Receipt and Expenditure, 
•11 the Accession ofM. Turgot to the Ministry ; upon the /^e- 
dim qf Commerce in Com; and upon the fFtitings qf Mr. 
^fockcr against A/, Turgot. 

M.TURX50T would notaccept thcadmmistra- 
tion of the finances but upon the following eondi** 
tions : that he should introduce a s3rsteniof econo- 
mji and be supported b;^ the king; that there 
should be no bankruptcies ; that no new taxes 
should be imposed, nor any money be borrowed 
by the state. He founded these conditions on the 
following reasons : if new taxes be imposed, the 
king cannot but feel uneasiness of mind, for the 
people are already miserably burdened. If loans^ 
be contracted,they produce plenty for a little time, 
but they diminish the fixed revenue ; they lay 
incum^brances upon succeeding generations; 
they occasion the necessity of new loans, multi* 



plied indefinitely to relieve the public exigence^ 
and terminate in inevitable bankruptcy. 
' To obviate inconvenience, M. Turgot moved 
that the expenditure should be kept within the 
bounds of the revenue, arid in such a m^mner, 
that the state should save ahnudlly twenty mil- 
lions, to rid itself of old debts ; this measure he 
thought absolutely necessary for the safety of 
the state. We now see the effects of the oppo- 
site doctrine of loans, and the wisdom of the 
first ideas of M. Turgot. 

To accomplish the plan of the diminution of 
the expenditure, M* Turgot proposed, that the 
minister of the finances, and the other ministers, 
should assemble in the presence of the king, to 
determine the state of the expenditure, and as- 
certain the.balance with the receipts. 

" With respect to royal benefactions, it is 
necessary," said Turgot to the king, " that you 
arm your bounty against your bounty, and 
consider whence the money which ybu can 
distribute among your courtiers proceeds 5 that 
you compare the misery of the people, from 
whom it is extorted by rigorous measures, 
with the situation of the persons who have a 
claim to your liberality. 

** As long as France shall have recourse to 
temporary expedients for securing the [»ib]ic 
service, your majesty will be in a state of d€- 
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the m^ncBttvres of office^ . to ^^at th^ most 
tmpdrtant rnixsasiiree. The government will aie^ 
Yer fa&itratiqtii]^ t^ecGfuse the disocn^eists and m^ 
i]uietudes of: th« pepple are always the mearfs 
made use of^by the intriguing and diisa^et^^ 
to excite public commotions^ On eiSMJOWiy, 
ihci«fore, depend the pirosperity of yout yeigifi 
tranquillity at home, respect abitoad, the hapj^f- 
ness of the nation, aind your own. 

" I enter upo«i my office ifn^difficuk c^ttj^nc- 
tuie through the inqmetud^s ort the subject o( 
provision^ increased byi the fermentation of 
restless tempers^ an4 for sntne years past^ by 
ibe variation jo( the principles of ministers^ by 
some hnpradent mfiasirres, anid, aboi'e ^aft, hy 
a har\re3t which appeairs to iiive beeh scanty. 
.On thai subfjet:^:, aa xm manyrotfeerfe,, i do not 
desTDc tha* your maj^ty should adopt my prin*- 
.cifdes witlaout their being well examinifd^ ei- 
ther by yoursetfj or by faithful 'pefeoo« in your 
presence; but when die justice and ^ijfefcessitjr 
of what I have proposed 'shaltfiiHy appear^ I 
must intreat that your msyesty will sup^rt iji^it 
execution widi firmness^ wifhl>tfl''p6^-mg ^riy 
attention to the clamours which, it is iiai^^i- 
-ble to avoid in this case, whatever c6ndu(?t hh 
adopted. These are the points*. which yom 
majesty has been plea«e4,to permit^ me' t^l^ 
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call to your mind. Your mdjesty will not forget 
thnt, in accepting the place of controller-gene- 
ral, I have felt that your majesty confided to 
m.e the happiness of your people, and the care 
of rendering both your person and authority 
beloved. I was sensible of the danger to which 
I exjxwed myself; I foresaw that! should have 
tb cornbat alone against abuses of every kind, 
against the multiplicity of prejudices that op- 
pose themselves to every reform, and which are 
50 powerful a mean in the hands of those who 
are interested in-supporting public disturbances; 
I shall have to struggle against the natural 
goodness and 'generosity of your majesty, and 
of persons . m^ast dear to your heart* I shall 
be feared and hated by the greater part of the 
court. I shall be held up as aiistere, for re- 
presenting to your majesty, that you ought not to 
enrich even, those whom you love most, at the 
expense of thie subsistence of your people. 
This very people, to whom I shall have sacri- 
ficed myself, are so liable to be deceived, that I 
ehsiU perhaps ititur their hatred on account of the 
very measures which I shall employ for defend- 
ing th^m ;from Ivexations. I shall be calum- 
niated, and perhaps with so much specious- 
nessas to deprive me of the confidence of 
your majesty,, and even of your esteem. My 
reputation for. integrity, and the public appro- 
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bation of my character, which. have determined 
your choice ia my favour, are dearer. to me than 
life 5 and I run the riik of destroying them, 
while in my own judgment! desrerve not even 
the smallest reproach. I venture thus to repeat 
what your majesty has already been .pleased to. 
listen to and approve. The affecting kindnesst 
with which your majesty condescended to press, 
my hand between your ownj Z9 if to receive 
the deduction pf myself to yoir jservice, will> 
never be effaced from my mepiory ; it will sup- 
port my courage, it will inseparably unite my 
own happiness to the interests,* the glory, iaind 
happiness of your majfesty.'* 

Such was the language used by M. Turgot to* 
Lewis XVI., the day after he \vas appointed. mi-' 
nister. His letter is dated the 24th of August, 
J774, at Gompiegne. M. Turgot, affected with 
the popularity of the king, made it incessantly 
his study to preserve in him the sentiments.of 
patriotism; he said, that the love of the king* 
for the people and for justice facilitated all his 
measures. The king, on his part, disavowed 
not his popular sentiments.. " I know in 
France," said he, " but two men who sincerely 
love the people, M. Turgot and myself.*"^ 

The abbe Terray, on his. dismission from the 
ministry, had left the department of finance in 
great disorder. M. Turgot drew up a raetho- 
T 2 
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dical statement of the receipts and expences fot 
the year 1775 ; by which it appeared, that the 
expenditure exceeded the receipts by the sum 
of twenty*two toillbns, and that there vra» 
/itere than twenty-eigbt miUions qf anitkipa- 
tfOns, besides a large debt d^maodable, in ar? 
Kars. England had not yet excited the interior 
against our deficit. M. Turgot ^upptied the de- 
fect, leaving, on his retirement from oflice, the 
expenditure to. balance the recaipts. 

The most conspicuous meiistire of M. Tur- 
got was the re*establi8binent of the liberty 
of the internal; commerce of grain, from pro* 
vince to province. " This beneficial measure was^ 
opposed by. very powerful private interests/' said 
the chevalier Turgot to me, in a memoir which 
I received from him concerning his brother : ." the 
measure pleased the nation^ with the exceptian 
of Mr. Necker, who combated the jirinciple of 
it with animosity, and in a circumfi*ance ddi- 
C.ate and dangerous to the authority aaad credit 
of the minister in office. My brother «poke 
cmly of relative freedom in the interior, wtere 
he wished to establish a balance between the 
good and bad local harvests, between the pro- 
vinces rich in corn, and those which were fertile 
in other productions. My brother left the ex- 
portation as much prohibited asi it had been by 
the abbe Terray. The decree of the 13 th of 
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September 1774, however, was a signal to 
Mr. Neckerand Ws friends for attributing to 
my brother opinions which are not in the 
decree. It Was with Mr. Necker and his 
friends as with Alexander, who Wept from vex- 
ation to see his father anticipate conquests 
which he wished to have made himself; for 
Mr. Necker entertained the same opinions ; 
but it was worse in Mr. Necker, it was a criminal 
offence against the state and against justice, 
since he attacked plans which were calculated 
to regenerate France and the most valuable of 
her departments, that of commerce and the 
finance. Mr. Necker maintained in his work, 
which he wrote in opposition to the admini- 
stration of my brother, that the liberty of ex- 
porting grain was not necessary to the pro- 
gress , of agriculture in France, as if my bro- 
ther had affirmed it to be requisite for our 
agricultural prosperity. Mr. Necker admitted 
even the freedom of exportation to be capable 
of injuring agriculture, as if there had been 
an opposite opinion for him to discredit. 

" It was precisely in this situation that the 
famous riot upon the subject of corn took place. 
My brother found himself directly attacked by 
the writings of Mr. Necker, and by the insur- 
rections of the plunderers. As you are writing 
the history of these transactions, I furnish you 
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with the real facts, on the truth and accuracy 
of which you may depend*." 

* The opinion of chevalier Turgot respecting the insur- 
rectionj will be found after the chapter relative to those 
troubles. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

R&coh in Comeq^ence qf a Scarcity qf Cam : it breaks out At 
same Day in many Provinces, at F'cvsailles, and at Paris,'^ 
The Parliament desires to take Cognisance qf it ; which is 
opposed by the C-^urt. -^D&celopement of the Military Power, 
— Portrait qf the Parisians in this Circumstance, exhibited by 
their Cmdua, — Character of tfte King^-^'flie Gibbet of forty 
Feet, - Amnesty. '-^Condorcet on this Riot^^The Causes of it 
problematical, and yet England appeared to be concerned in it^ 

Jl OSTERITY will inquire into the causes of 
the riot respecting corn, though perhaps the 
real origin of it will remain for ever in obscurity. 
What seems to me most probable, after the 
maturesf reflexion, is, that the government au- 
thorising the free commerce of grain from the 
17th September 1774, the monopolists, in oppo- 
sition to this measure, and the old contractors 
for supplying the government with necessaries, 
favoured the commotions. These parties on 
the one hand, and the friends to a free com- 
Aierce on the other, were each animated with 
an attention to their respective interests, and 
the fermentation broke forth in the month of 
May. 

This riot had been in some measure announced 
by the commotions at Dijon, of the 20th of April, 



on the same accpunt. In Burgundy the peasantij 
pulled down a mU b^loRgiftg to a monopoliser. 
They next attacked the house of a counsellor of 
Maupeou's parliaaient, where they destroyed all 
the furniture. Latour-du-Pin, commandant of 
the toWiiy jirovoked the rrtukitude* stiU mm-e, by 
telHhg thettl to *^ go and browsi- the grass, 
which was^ then beginning to spring up/* Had 
it not bqen for tke bishop^ who harangued the 
iUfSurg^nts, the -tumult would have become ou- 
iragQoU8 fet Dijon^ where it was expected every 
niomcnt that the fury of the populate would be 
directed against the- members - in ^aerai of 
Maupeou's parliament, 

Pontoise appeared to be the source and centre 
of the commotion. On the Xst pf May the 
ri^t broke out at tkat place, and c^n the 2d it 
manifested itself at Versailles^ The king made 
his appearance on the balcony ^^ spoke to the peo- 
ple, and' couM hot be heard. . The ILeutenaiitof 
tlie provostship of Versailles spied tie tumult, 
and instantly the prince de Beauvau, captain of 
the ^uards^ the prince de Poix, governor of 
Versaiijes, and the body-guards, all mount theic 
horses and hold a council. ^5 Must the king go 
to Chambord ?" said they. " Sl?all we place a 
guard at the grate ?*' The advice of the kiftg 
took effect, and, by his order, they proclaiimed 
bread to be sold at two-pence th^ loaf. The 
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mob immediately dispersed, and destroyed no 
more flour. 

The plunderers had boasted that they would 
,come to Paris ; and though care had been taken 
to put the WAtchj the Frenph guards, the Swiss 
guards, the fusilecrs, and other divisions of the 
king's household, in a state of service, they ac- 
tually entered by different gates at the same 
hour, plundering the bakers witho\it exception. 
Observing, however, a shop where the master 
hff4 prudently put up a bill, this shop to be let 
immediately^ the insurgents passed oij without 
attacking it. 

The king, from huAianity, had given orders 
not to fire upon the rioters. The fusileers spoke 
with them familiarly, as the French guards did 
tvith the tiers-etatt in 1789. Turgot wrote from 
Paris to the king, that the intendant, far from 
y laying the commotions, encouraged them. St. 
Sauveufy the friend of Turgot and of free com- 
merce, added, that Lenoir and Sartines were pre-, 
paring fresh commotions at Paris, to take place 
on the Sd of the month. 

Accordiligly^ oh the 3d, the same agitators of 
the neighbouring markets continued to assemble 
at Paris. At seven o'clock in the morning they 
pillaged the greater part of the bakers' shops, 
i^nd dhtribtited the bread to the populace. All 
wa;s over by eleven o'clock. At noon M. de 
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JBlron took possessipn of the cross-ways and 
divers posts. The Parisians went out of their 
houses at one o'clock to seek for the rioters^ and 
none could any where be found. In the even- 
ing Maurepas appeared at the opera. A dcr- 
sign was that day discovered of opening the 
prisons of the Bicetre, to join the prisoners with 
the plunderers. Turgot gave orders for arresting 
Saurin and Doumer, clerks to M. de Chaumont, 
declared them to be accessory to the riots, and 
reported to the king, that ^ miller of Mont- 
mart re had defended his mill, and, without any 
assistance, repulsed the plunderers by simply 
firing upon them with a musket. The king 
sent. him a present of a hundred.eca^. 

The parliament taking part with the rioters, 
passed some resolutipns against the' system of 
jthe free commerce of grain. Malesherbes and 
Turgot united in depriving the parliament of 
the cognisance of the affairs pertaining to ad- 
ministration. The resolution of the parliament 
was torn down by the soldiery, at the command 
of marshal Blron. The parliament was sum- 
raoned for the 5th of May, and M. Turgot ob- 
tained the king's signature to a blank commis- 
siori for the command of the troops, which was 
intrusted to his disposal. 

,M. Turgot, had informed the first president, that 
it was the king's desire that the parliament should 
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not concern themselves in this affair; and the 
king wrote to them to say, that he had discover- 
ed " in part the sources of the commotion, that 
he expected to be soon informed of the whole, 
and was desirous that the interference of the 
parliament, whose information on the subject 
was imperfect, might not traverse his views/'* 
The parliament complied, and left the affair to 
the solicitude of the king. 

The king had committed a great fault, on the 
2d, at Versailles, by reducing the price of bread 
to two-pence: it was afterwards re-established 
upon the current price, by the advice of M. 
Turgot. At Paris, the fears of the bakers were 
removed 5 a guard of soldiers was given them, 
to protect their shops ; they obliged those to 
resume their business who had abandoned it 
from terror ; and a security for subsistence was 
restored. The kihg*3 troops "going to rescue 
two soldiers who had been taken prisoners by 
the rioters, on the road to Versailles, a skirmish 
ensued between the two parties, in which mus- 
kets being discharged on one side and stone§ 
thrown on the other, twenty-three peasants were 
killed. Among them was found a revolutionist 
with a blue ribband, which put the people in the 
country again into comiiiotion. 
^ The citizens of Paris jesting on these events, 
the milliners and inventors of fashions took part 
in the insurrection, by .changing the last fashion. 
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and introducing on the third day bonnets at la 
revolte. 

A curate being informed that they had chosen 
the hour of high mass for disturbing hig parish, 
takes off his canonicals, makes a speech, puts 
himself at the head of his parishioners, and falls 
upon the rioters. 

The same day there were insurrections at LisJe,* 
in Flanders, at Amiens, and at Auxerre. Coun- 
terfeited decrees of the council of ^tate were 
circulated in the provinces^ to oblige the farmers 
to sell corn at half its price. In the aftemoort 
of the 3d of May an order of the police was 
published every where, leaving to the bakers 
the power of selling bread accordirrg to the 
assize of corn ; which had the effect of putting 
a stop to the disorders. This order was signed 
Ljtmit, 

This was the last aot of this magistrate, wbd 
on this occasion manifested principles opposite 
to those of Turgot. The minister henceforth 
separated from the department of the police 
the business relative to corn* In the mean 
time, Lewis XVL informed M.Lenoir, that 
knowing his principles to be opposite to ^hose 
of M.Turgot, he shouldatprese^itxiispeqisewitH 
his services, but should not forget those fen-» 
dered to his grandfather on several occasiona, 
adding, that he was iiot ignorant of them-. Al* 
bert, a famous ecofiomist, ^ucceedodM. Lentil's 
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he was a tpan of probfily, well-informed, con- 
stant in his firiendships, but incapable of eluding 
the artifices of the Lenoir party. M.Turgot 
made a bad choice. ^ 

A sketch of the kingdom, then in a critical 
situation, was put into the hands of the king 
andqxieen.by madame dc Brionne. It expressed 
a desire for the return of the duke of Choiseul, 
author of Ae memoir. The king upon this said 
to his consort, " Let them never speak to me 
again of that man/' It was reported at the 
palace, that the Choiseul party had directed the 
riots against the party of Turgot. 

A womart of the lowest class brought some 
damaged flour to the palace, to present it to 
the queen 5 she had the air of a fury ; her eyes 
looked wild, and she seemed extremely eager. 
She was taken into custody. 

In the mean time, the markets were scantily 
supplied with provisions. To protect the free 
circulation, marshal Biron ordered troops to 
be encamped in different places* The black 
fusileers were stationed upon the banks of the 
Marn^ 5 the grey, upon the LowerSeine ; the 
gendarmerie and light horse, upon the banks of 
the Upper Seine; while the French guards, the 
Swiss, and the invalids, protected the shops and 
the suburbs. An order was issued, prohibiting 
people from asserablrng in crowds, and from ex- 
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acting bread below the current pricey under pairf 
of being fired upon by the royal troops, and of 
being condemned without appeal. " Have we 
nothing wherewith to reproach ourselves-in.this 
business?" said the king to M. Tiirgot, con- 
formably to his scrupulous conscience.,. , 

The parliament, notwithstanding the king's 
order, caused the resolution of the 4th of May, in 
favour of receiving information, to be every 
where posted up : but the soldiers, tore in pieces 
these bills, or covered them with the king's 
prescript. . - 

Next day. May the 5th, the parliament re- 
ceived orders to repair in a boHy to Versailles 
in black robes. It had scrupled to register the 
letters-patent, which ascribed to Tournelle, at 
the first interposition of the king, a knowledge of 
the crimes of the insurgents. The parliament ob- 
served, that Tournelle ought not to have received 
direct orders from the king, and adopted the re- 
solution of the 4tb, which the -minister rescinded 
by a decree of council. The parliament being 
come into the royal presence, the king informed 
them, that he wished to put a stop to the spirit 
of plundering, which v/ould otherwise soon de- 
generate into rebellion, and to provide for the. 
subsistence of Paris : that he-, was desirous of 
employing effectual measures for this purpose,, 
and of giving to the jurisdiction of the provost* 
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irfarshal all the power of which it was su^fcepti- 
bie ; promising to leave tp the parliament, after 
tranquillity was restored,- the privilege of making 
inquiry concerning the chiefs of the insurgents 
and the authors of the rebellion. Aftef-sorae 
trifling opposition from the prince of Conty and de 
Freteau, the only opponents among the members 
of the parliament, the king dismissed them with 
the prohibition of making any remonstrance , 
upon the subject, and expressing his confidence 
that they would throw no obstacles in the way 
of the measures which he intended to adopt, 
'for preventing jhe return of any such commo- 
tion in future during his reign. The bed of 
justice was held on the 5th of May. 

Marshal Biron, during these transactions, was 
at the head of twenty-five -thousand men; and 
received orders from M. Turgot. In the. court 
of the provost-marshal two individuals, a gauze- . 
weaver and a peruke-maker, were sentenced to 
be hanged on a gibbet forty feet high. In mount- 
ing the steps, they exclaimed to the people, 
" that they should die in their cause." Next 
day the king signed an amnesty, and the people 
of Paris jesting upon the subject, gave marshal 
Biron the title oi General of the fvour-sach. 

The sedition had not been occasioned by any 
real scarcity. There was a safFicient quantity of 
grain in the markets, and particularly in the 
provinces where the ravages had been' com* 
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mitted. Neither Wis it occasioned ty any Uit* 
common penury, for porn had been at -a higher 
price, without any disturbance enauing^ Thcf 
pillage was excited by men, who were atrangera 
in the parishes that had suffered ; by men badly 
clothed, and of the ifteanest appearance, b«l 
who had in their pockets ecus and even louis- 
d'ors during the time of the insurrection, at\d 
while they wer^ thus committing devastation 
upon the pretext of poverty ; they burned the 
magazines and barns, and calkd them^elve^ 
the defenders of the rights qf the people, whom 
they excited to plunder ; adding, that the go- 
vernment favoured the great at the expeace of 
the community. 

Lewis XVL, in this situation, displayed more 
humanity and moderation than his ministers^ 
and even than M. Turgot himself. In giving an 
idea of this prince, conformably to the truth of 
history, let us not forget, that, indulging his na- 
tural disposition, he lessened the price of bread, 
which the ministers raised next day to its former 
dearness. The amnesty was granted of his own 
accord, and he would not give his consent to 
the gibbet of forty feet, but upon condition 
that this transaction should be followed by 
an amnesty. The king, in his instructions to 
curates, some days after, said ; " When my peo* 
pie come to know the authors of the disturbance^ 
they will look upon them with horror/' But 
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solved in the $equ0l to cor)ceal the causes of it. 
He burned with his own hand the notes and 
papers which he had received on the subject. 
There w;as still in the council sufficient wisdom 
to preserve silence as to these political crimes, 
which it would be difficult to prove, and dan- 
gerous to punish. 

The history of the corn-riots, written by Cpn- 
dorcet, the intimate friend and historian of Tar- 
get, did not throw more light on the subject, 
though a man so bold in his writings. " The par- 
liament, during the commotion," said the aca- 
demician, " passed a resolution, which, in pro- 
hibiting tumultuous meetings, begged of the 
king to cause the price of bread to be lowered* 
The decree, which was placarded the evening of 
the riot, might renew it next day. M. Turgot 
sets off in the night, calls up the king and his 
ministers, proposes his plan, procures their con- 
«ent to it, and the bills of the parliament are 
covered with those of the king, which prohibit 
riotous meetings under pain of death. The 
parliament, summoned to Versailles, is informed^ 
by a bed of justice, that the king has rescinded 
his decree, and grants to the provost-marshal tha 
power of passing judgment upon the rioters. 
These rioters were not to be found.*' 

VOL. II. V 
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This is the sum total of the infofmation, and 
indeed the very words of M. de Condorcet. 

The cause of this riot, l^owever, has been 
ascribed: • , 

1 St, To the Tlnglish. They said that we were 
the authors of the troubles in America. 

2dlv, To the house of Orleans. It was said 
that this family coveted the crown. 

Sdly, To the farmers-general. They were 
believed to be interested in the monopoly. 
' 4th!y, To the monopolisers. They were said 
to be equally Interested in this shameful com- 
hierce. 

5thly, To the bankers. It was affirmed that 
they were employed by foreign powers, to defray 
the expence of the riot. 

6thly, To the abbe Terray; the clergy, M. de 
Maurepas, his parliament, &c. 

A wise and prudent historian will cgntent him- 
self with describing this insurrection, without 
lightly accusing either bodies of men or indi- 
viduals. An erroneous system of administration, 
Jbadly conducted, and traversed by secret machi- 
nations, might have occasioned thesecommo- 
tions. Turgot had done all in his power to 
giye^efFect to his plan for the freedom of the com- 
merce of corn. To relider it ineffectual, th6 roo 
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nopolisers might have excited the troubles. He 
wished to create a competition between foreign 
corn and that of the country ; for which purpose 
he had negotiated for purchases and importa- 
tion?. A counter-operation, on the part of the 
monopolisers, defeated this scheme. Notwith- 
standing this uncertainty, thQ police entertained 
strong suspicions, that England was no stranger 
to the insurrection. > 

In concluding the recital of this strange com- 
motion, history ought not to pass over in silence 
the conduct of Sweden with respect to us. Na- 
tions, like individuals, ought not to be insensible 
to benefits. ^ Sweden, which has been called, with 
so much reason, the France of the North, qn 
.hearing of the seditions which. had been excited 
under the pretext of a scarcity, sent to France, 
as a present, two vessels loaded withcorn. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

History qf the OppbsUion raised a^mst the Jdmnistniii&n qf 

M. Targot—Mr. Neckcr publishes his Work SLgmnsi M. 

Turgot's System qf a free Corn-Trade, '•^Tbe Ministtr^ Re- 
. sstUinent 4tgui7ist M*. Necker. — Tlte Chevalier Turgot sends to 
, the jiuthor of these Memoirs sofne Notes on the Causes of the 

Riots^'-Fiews of the Insurgents in this Rioi, according to the 

Fajntly qfM, Turgot^ 

A ttE doctrine of M. Turgot, 6n the freedom 

of trade in gitiin, agitating the mind of the pub- 
lic after his elevation to the ministry, the distur^ 
banc6s increased at the epoch of the decree of 
council of the 7th of April 1775. The corn-riot 
broke out the beginning of May following ^ 
the gibbets were erected on the 18th: a fortnight 
before, Mr. Necker had published his book on 
the commerce of grain, against the system of 
M. Turgot. M. de Maurepas secretly favoured 
the work ; and M. de Pezai, who hated M. 
Turgot, having circulated it among a number of 
courtiers, inflamed the minds of the people. 

Mr. Necker's polemical work is written in a 
manner truly sentimental. Those touches and 
flourishes of style, since found in the works of 
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the same author^ are conspicumis in eVciy part of 
this perfarmance. By men of the world, the 
magistrates, and even the ladies of the court/ It 
was universally read. Some blamed the author, 
for having left the question on the freedom of the 
corn-trade undecided ; othci*s for having writteq 
in so temporising a manner as to displease ni> 
party, a circumstance Which increased the utt- 
certainty. AH. accused him of having composedl, 
printed, and published at a juncture when the 
work was more likely to excite a revolution in th6 
government than in the opinions of the people. 
M. Turgot, understandbg that it was on th* 
point of being exposed to sale, wished to pre-^ 
vent its publication. It made its appearance 
With greater advantage on that account. 

It is impossible to e:^press the resentment of 
M. Turgot on the publication of this booki, 
M. Turgot was fully persuaded, that his mear 
sures were intimately connected with the safety of 
France, and had no opponents but the enemies 
of the public good. Mr. Necker was known 
only as a rich banker, an opulent stranger^ 
whom his fellow citizens had -created, by acci- 
dent, minister of the littlis republic of Geneva, 
at the court of France. His litetaty reputation wa* 
not yet sufficiently established by the eulogium of 
Colbert on a work which the academy had dig-^ 
nified by its approbation ; a work to which the 
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iauthor had even refused to put his name, as was 
tthe case also with that on the. corn-trade. Mr. 
-Necker's friends accused M. Turgot of having 
.attempted to make the Genevese recall their 
oninister ; and tKe friends of M. Turgot charged 
Jdf. Necker with having iabused the credit of 
'his office in the/diplomatic body, by obtaining 
-§eeriet information in l76S of the approach of 
J^e^ice, and of purchasing in the English funds, 
3ryheu the stocks were low, to sell out for double 
y4lue when the peace was- concluded. Pezai, 
wiho had vanity, assurance, and a great deal of 
$:onc^it, never ceasfed from that moment to per» 
secute M. Turgot, by his. epigrams, sarcasms, 
and jests. The economists, on their part, an- 
swered Mr. Necker's by pamphlets. M. de 
Condorcet, to defend his friend, distinguished 
himself on this occasion. Mr. Necker's party 
published, by way of retaliation, a print, in 
^hijch M. Turgot . is represented in a carriage 
>vith the duchess of Enville, Dupont (de Ne- 
jnours), de Vaisnes, and the. ^bbes Beaudeau 
p,r>d.Roubeau draw them along, and are repre- 
sented treading lapon some heaps of corn. The 
carriage h oveutqrned, and madame d'Enville 
^i§plays, in a libeftjne sort of manner, five words 
in large letters : l^ibertyi liberty y unshackled^ 
entire liberty. 

What se^ms to have excited most the fe-» 
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sentment of M. Turgot^s two. brothers against 
Mr. Neckerj^was* the strong inclraation he disj 
covered to refute the system of a free com: 
racTce of com,' extending it even io exportation. 
" Thib,V said the two brothers with acrimony, 
^ is combating opinions which we have never 
professed. The system of government, in the 
decree. of the. 13th of September, was wholly 
<:onfined to the freedom of internal commerce i 
the decree of council, and. the letters-patent, 
were extended not beyond this boun^. It is^ 
therefore, perfectly disingenuous to impute tp 
government, in the month of September 1774> 
the opinion of an unlimited freedom of comr 
merce." 

With regard to the insurrection, the cheva- 
lier Turgot gave the following explanation of 
it in 1784. 

^^ The decree of council, of the 7tli of August 
1775, had repressed the attempts of the French 
administrators, .who wished to restrict the im- 
portation of fdreijgn^ grain into France. In con-, 
sequence, great quantities were imported from 
the North, and from Holland. The provinces, 
where the people rose into insurrection, were 
by /no means those , where the com was sold 
at th^ highest price. The people who plun- 
dered it were not men labouring under penury or 
fapiine. They threw it into the jitreets ^qd the 
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commotion, but to increase the price of com, 
and detain it in the handB of th^ proprietois. 
The plunderetJ had with them both gold and 
stiver ; and their march wa^ so regulated^ that 
their chief purpose seemed to be, to occasion a 
ftmine in Paris, with the design, no doubt, of 
exciting insurrections there. Cc^nsidered in this 
point of view, the lnoT«ment was well con- 
ducted, as a measure of revolty upon the most 
refined principles of the military art, and, in 
all probability, under the conduct of an expe- 
rienced general. Its regularity and systematic 
connexion were such, that, after the. first breafc- 
ing out of the disorders, the design of the io- 
stirgents was guessed at; and, after the third 
daVj their motions anticipated, wherevet they 
came, by troops who had been sent to Oppose 
them. The measure which had been planned 
for starving Paris discov^tred likewise good 
information ; but the hope of exciting the Pa- 
risians to insurrection, by pillaging the bread, 
and throw^ing it into the dirt before their eyes, 
produced an effect corttrary to their expecta- 
tion. The people of Paris, observers of these 
scenes, flocked to them as to a spectacle, at- 
tracted by the novelty and whimsical style of 
the complaints of the insurgents. 
*? The government saw no other teal danger in 
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this disturbance, than the evil of destroying a 
great quantity of provisions; of exciting the 
contiguous provinces ; of alarming 'commerce ; 
of intercepting the arrival of commodities, and 
thus preventing for a time large cities from being 
supplied with provisions ; and of injuring the 
public morals, by persuading the licentious po- 
pulace, that they were at liberty to dispose 
freely of commodities which were the property 
pf others. M. Turgot, however, by paying im- 
mediately fifty thousand livres to a merchant, 
of the name of Planter, for the value of a boat- 
load of corn of which we had been phiiidered, 
removed the fears of those concerned in the 
trade. Six hundred thousand Uvres were ex- 
pended by the state on indemnifications of this 
kind, and the authors of this wonderfu] insur- 
rection beheld their projects utterly defeated, 

" These, sir, are facts, and may serve a3 ma- 
terials for your historical labours," said the che- 
valier Turgot to me 3 ** my brother's enemies 
are all-powerful at present, and he is forgotten ; 
but truth will penetrate through the clouds in 
which they have been anxious to envelope it." 
M* Turgot said a great deal more to me upoi> 
the subject some months after. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Detaii of the Administration qf M. TurgoU-^His Mcctsurcs 
dwing the Year 1176. 

JL HE system ofyi. Turgot, and the first mea- 
sures of his administration, have induced us to 
digress from the law respecting the corn-trade to 
give an account of the revolt. We must now 
resume the detail of his administration. 

M. Turgot considered as a basis of his mea- 
sures, the amelioration of property and its pro- 
duce. It was chiefly upon this produce that 
he proposed to establish the revenues of the 
state. Upon entering on his administration, 
his first labour was to reform the public expen- 
diture and receipts. The expenditure for 1775 
amounted to twenty-two millions more than 
the estimated sum of the imposts. The state 
was indebted seventy-eight millions by anti^- 
cipations ; every department was loaded be- 
sides with a very large debt immediately de- 
mandable ; and the pensions were thr^e years 
in arrears : so great had been the disorder and 
dilapidations towards the end of the late king's 
reign. 



By a decree of council, of the 25th of Sep<- 
tember 1774, he annulled- the thirty years lease 
of the king's domains, and substituted* in its 
stead an administration of *nine years. The as* 
sistants incommoded the farmers-general; but 
he had respect for those already established, 
and only abolished them in future. He improved 
the revenues of the state six-fold in- the ma* 
nagem^nt of the farms,-arid s^i^res'sed four in* 
tenda^s' ef c6'mm^rce. 

The farra'ers-general, at the signing of their 
leases, were in the habit of giving a hundred 
thousand crowns to the minister of the finances; 
Thi^ present, under the old government', was 
known by the ignoble denomination of the 
loaves and Jlshf^s I ^nd as, in the revolutions 
of the court, which disturbed the close of the 
reign of Lewis XV., the farmers-general ob^ 
served, that the comptrollers-general, often ex* 
iled or dismissed in a short time after their pro- 
motion, did not receive the whole of the perqui- 
site, they divided the amount into fifty thousand 
livres a year, that a greater number of the mi^, 
nisters of finance might profit by jit. Notwith- 
standing this measure, the farmers-general found 
themselves still so bad calculators, that, at the 
epoch of M. Turgot's retirement, it was neces- 
sary to divide anew these fifty thousand livres 
into six parts, since, in the year 1776, the 
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port-foUa-of the 6nances passed, in a few months, 
firom M. Turgot to M. de Maurepas, M. Ber- 
tin, M- de Clugny, M. Taboureau, and Mr. 
Necker, who treated* for the loaves ondjishes in 
the same way as M. Turgot. 

M. Turgot, in reality, displeased with the very 
name of the present, gave orders to distribute 
the three hundred thousand livres among the 
curates of Paris, to procure work for the poor, to 
collect the profit of it, and increase the fund. 
The public, persuaded till now that the admi- 
nistration in France was never aspired to but 
for the gratification of avarice and the thirst of 
power, were struck with admiration at the con- 
duct of this minister, who, for the first time in 
the revolution of ages, had introduced at court 
such signal delicacy and disinterestedness i and 
the capital, edified by the example, called him 
the virtuous minister. 

This act, so opposite to the motives of the 
herd of candidates ifor office, created many se* 
cret enemies to M. Turgot. The admiration of 
the public became a source , of discontent and 
raillery against the minister, who thus preached 
at court disinterestedness and virtue. But firm 
in his principles of delicacy, M. Turgot conti* 
nued to prosecute his plan of reform. He had 
deprived the hospitals of the exclusive privi- 
lege of selling nveat during Lent, conceiving it 
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to be a religioufi privilege which It was in hi^ 
power to abolish ; and soon afterwards he em- 
ployed himself, contrary to the wishes of the 
clergy, upon a general system of toleration. 

In the middle of the year 1775, he turned his 
thoughts^ during the king's coronation, to the 
suppression of the company of privileged mer- 
chants at Rheims, and devised measures for 
their reimbursement. It was with the same 
view tihrat he cancelled the lease of the gun- 
powder manufacturers. The art of making salt- 
petre, brought to perfection in other countries, 
was yet in its infancy among the French. The 
farmers, who had only a lease of six years, were 
ignorant of the process, and, in so short a time> 
could not become acquainted with the method of 
perfecting the art. AH those whose leases were 
cancelled, murmured against M. Turgot. He 
substituted, however, for the farmers who were 
unfitfor this business,aman of integrity, named le 
Faucheux, and joined to him the celebrated che- 
mist Lavoisier. What a misfortune? This ena- 
ployment proved the cause of his death. Cruelty 
and avarice precipitated him from the post to 
which virtue and his talents had called him- 
Lavoisier contributed to improve the art of 
making nitre. The minister published his me- 
thod ; and sent learned men even to India, to 
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investigate the subject, and bring the art to 
perfectiQti. 

Some time after, the clamour against innova- 
tions increased, when M. Turgbt put into a new 
triin of management the public messenger's 
office, annulled the leases, and united the de- 
.partment with that of the posts. He established 
die posts, with horses at every four leagues i 
and allowed the masters of the posts the inspec- 
tion of the routes, in which they are so mucb 
interested. He authorised the state-countries 
to borrow at four per cent, sums that were of- 
fered them for reimbursing the capitals fixed at 
five. The measure went so far as to change th# 
assessmentof all the rents upon the state, which 
he resolved to set free. He declared many 
arts, subject to corporations, to be free profes- 
sions ; he ordained, that every manufacturer 
might dispose of his commodity wherever he 
pleased; and by this reform he abolished the 
obligation of selling exclusively, in one place, 
,and at a fixed price. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Elevation of M. de Malesherbes, the Friend of M. Turgot, to 
the Ministry — Portrait of this PhilosopKer^^His Opinions 
on the political Decisions of the Republic of Letters and 
the Protestants and Philosopher s.^^urious Dialogue between 
M. Malesherbes and the Author qf these Memoirs,'^Literary 
Project of M. de Malesherbes, 

iVl. DE Malesherbes .had in his disposition 
a sincerity and ingenuousness, rarely to be met 
with in the age in which he lived, or in the mi- 
nistry to which he was called. His conversa- 
tion never betrayed so much as a shadow of 
those falsehoods which are tolerated in society. 
This simplicity was the principal ornament of 
his mind; his thoughts and sentiments deve- 
loped thediselves without premeditation or ef- 
fort. I have seen him gay, and sometimes even 
•childishly sportive, at the castle of Malesherbes, 
To this sportivefiess, however, often succeeded 
a mafttly energy. The movements of his mind 
;\yere always of this description, and resembled 
the animation of those, artists w)io are truiy in 
loye with ^heir art, Wjhenpver t^e. subject that 



occupied him related to three objects which were 
dear to his heart — beneficence^ liberty ^ and the 
progress of knozotedge and science. 

How much he was interested in the great 
objects which have attracted the public atten- 
tion, at the end of the eighteenth century, he 
has given sufficient proof. At an advanced 
age, he ascended in one of Montgolfier's bal- 
loons, to make an experiment. 

His simplicity of manners was a subject of 
pleasantry among the courtiers, brought up in 
the practice of dissimulation and artifice ; the 
name by which they called him was the goad 
man. He was, indeed, incapable of the dis- 
ingenuous arts usual in that class of society ; 
but if he told them of their faults, it was with 
politeness ; and to those who made improper 
demands, he answered, with a kind of half 
smile, which softened the refusal. This smile 
Was known among his friends and the persons 
of consideration, with whom he had inter- 
course, as the only artifice of which he wa« 
capable towards men whom he despised, or 
whose principles were opposite to his own. Hi« 
expression at those times was different from 
that of his friend Turgot, whose countenance 
instantly betrayed ' his contempt: 'if differed 
also from that of the abbe Terray, who made 
use of profound dissimuiation ^ from that of M. 
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de Calonne, who eluded the requests of suitors 
by pretending not to hear them ; from that of ^ 
Mr. Necker, who affected on such occasions a 
haughtiness of demeanour; from that of M. 
d'Aranda, who resisted applications with a 
speech of persuasive denial, and concluded with 
repeating two or three times over/ You c6m^ 
prehend'-^you under^dnd me; arid;' lastly, it 
differed from that of d'Alembert,' who had re- 
cotirse to an epigram. 

M;de Malesh'erbes, licenser of the booksell-^* 
hig *businiess, under the reign of Lewis XV.; 
had constantly aided and protected the rising 
philosophy : he plrofessed, in opposition to the 
French clergy, the rival opinions of the par- 
lidmentSy and the - hostile principles of the phi- 
losophers. He patronised the men of letters 
who wrotfe' against the christian refigion, ana 
secretly facilitated the printing of tlreir works, 
mitigating in their favour the severity of the 
laws, which he rigorously exercised towards 
religious writers.' The republic of letters, ad- 
ministered according to these niaxims, felt it- 
self in a little time revive. A number of li- 
terary productions made their appearance with 
tacit or verbal permission, which changed the 
opinions and manners that prevailed under the 
old government, and gave the clergy disquietude, 
which they mailifest^d in their remonstrances, - 
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It was then that M, de Maleshcrbes declared 
openly in his writings and conversation, that 
the decisions of the republic of letters were the 
judicial judgments of a tribunal : he said, tb^^t 
this tribunal was independent of all powers; 
and that it would, from its nature, attract the 
respect paid to other tribunals, appreciate all ta- 
lents^ decide upon all kinds of merit, in an age 
when every citizen was at liberty to deliver his 
sentiments to the nation in literary publication&ji. 
and become in France what the orators of Greece 
and kome for^ierly were in the midst of assem* 
blies of the people, Mr, Necker, afterwards, 
called this tribunal the public opinion; and in 
this respect these two ministers ought to be 
considered as innovators in politics, professing 
each the doctrine^ that tke republic cf letters and 
the public opinion, were the regulators. jof govern- 
ments ', the first; duty of which has be^n in- all 
empires, to regulate the public opifijion as wellaa 
the republic of letters, without distinction, lest 
these powers should regulate them, and in a very 
extraordinary way. 

M. de Malesherbes and Mr. Necker were 
both' of the opinion, that, a happy enthusiasna 
having taken possession of men's minds, the 
time was arrived when every, n^an capable of 
thinking and of writing ought to turn his atten* 
tion to the public gogd. This opinion was in 
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M, de Malcslgkerb^s, a$ in. MM. Nccker and 
TurgQt, the resajjt of their plans of the per- 
fectibility of thtee human species. The French 
monarchy, though more happy and flourishieg 
th«n any power of Europe, was the object ci 
their satires and derisiop. M. de Makshferhes 
carried his zeal of reform so far ajs to say.pujb^^ 
licly, on the day when he was re€eive4 a* the 
Trench academy: *M will venture./to pwdict, 
Aat, for the future>nane of you will call to rami 
the ages of heroism and barbibrism, without de?- 
testing what t(j)faur; ancestors was the obj^J^t^ 
admiration." The age of philosophy brought 
to trial the age of chivalry, 

M. de Malesherbes exercised the same juris- 
diction over despotism and superstition. When 
his office gave him power over the leitres-de^ 
cachety he was seen to tear in pieces with 
pleasure those which the late king had signed 
agaiiist the philosophers ; while, in the opinio^ 
bf the pub4ic> be was the^persoa who induoed 
Lewis XVI.. to sign that which he dispatched 
against 'the marquis of ^runoi, famous* in 
France for the sums v<rhich h-e expended on pro- 
cessions and the embellishment of the church, 
Brunei was confined in a convent, an4 aU 
lowed a pension. 
/ M. de Malesherbes, an infidel and a philoso- 

J)her, made no secret of his principles to men 

X 2 
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*of. fetters, whom he loved, ttor to those with 
-whom he kept compslny j but Jle* did not dis- 
icover his sentiments to the^ vaksals upon his 
estate. I observed attentively this cefebratfcd 
person, at his eoun try-seat, whefn <a mountain 
in the heighbtourhood, in 1782, excited-, the 
curiosity of the naturalists in tH^ capital. For 
iKfe purpose of describing his character, I shall 
j'elate, iWord-iot^'woi'dv'wliat passed between us 
relative to opinions; and I refer: to the jour- 
nals; ujf Paris, for the iraonth'<5f March 1782, 
foi* details with regard to the JmiMlntain, , -• : 

Dialogue between M. de Malesherbes and the Author of these 
' JM^enidirs^ * ' ' • 

Malesherbes.-*-** Let u« ^o to mass," he 
slaid to me, smiling:;;/* I would not' give oflFence 
fehhpr to the curate or the-bpinioM of these 
good peoplei: \ should be sorrjr to Jtise their 
confidence. , Butrw^en youretUrn tpr' Paris, tell 
this Anecdote t6;M* de Condorcct';.li€ certainly 
will' make rue:a .^reat man, fifter ihy death, 
in 'his ^negyric, and he will cite this anec- 
dote, which he will publicly re&d at the aca-? 
demy,'* 

Soul AVI E. — ** It is now a .hundred years 
since Lamoignbn de Baville tyfantiised over jny 
country, of which he wajs the intendant; .^ud 
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you see what is the instability of opinidns and 
of the national character in Finance. Larnoi- 
gnon de Baville was the instrument of fanatic- 
cism, and Lamoignon de Malesherbes is at this 
present time the friend of philosophy. Baville 
was the tyrant of the protestants ; and Male- 
sherbes, their protector, interests himself in their 
misfortunes. Baville filled with protestants both 
the towers of Aigucmortes and the fortress of 
Brescou, as I learned . from marshal Richelieu^ 
commandant of Languedoc, who told me that 
he set many of them at liberty, after more 
than thirty years iftiprisonment; and Male 
^herbi^s has commenced bis administration by 
fixing an indelible stiguaa on all: the prisons of 
the state." . . : : 

Malesherbes.—" When I peruse the ma- 
nuscript memoirs. .of the family, when I .read 
the orders which M. de Baville eacecuted.in the 
name of the king in your country, I wish I 
c5ould erase from ray family. the. name of the 
intendantof Languedoc, now become odious. 
Happily, the details of hi^ administration are 
not known/' 

SouLAViE.-— ^* They are so well ktiov^n,. that 
the fugitive and irritated protestants have made 
an appeal concerning them to the tribunal of 
history, and havepublished, abroad^four volumes 
in quarto $ whence the abbe Raynal has drawn 
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his portraits, and melancholy complaints against 
the government of Lewis XIV. The character of 
Baville, which Raynal read to me^ I have found 
again in the history which I cite to you ; and 
it depends on you to dispose of my book, where 
all the acts of the intendant are recorded." 

M. de Males Wbes added, that this work 
would be to him a new motive for repairing the 
evils done to France by Lamoignon de Baville, 
intendant of Languedoc. 

M. de Malesherbes had conceived the idea of 
rendering Paris the universal capital of literary 
men. Foreigners would bring thither the pro* 
ductions of the sciences and arts as to a new 
Thebes, which received the tribute of all the 
known world by its hundred gates. Paris was to 
becomie the rendezvous of the sciences and 
arts; and a journal of their progress was to 
be established there, to serve as a channel for 
the communication of all knowledge. 

Such was the virtuous personage whom M. 
de Maurepas, at the instance of M. Turgot> 
was desirous of giving the king, in a moment 
of embarrassment, to make sure that Lewis 
XVL should have for the minister of his house-^ 
hold a man of integrity. M. de Malesherbes de* 
cJined for a long time to accept the office of 
minister. He had many private audiences of 
Lewis XVL, ** and I did not accept it," said he 
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to me, ^ at lastj till I was well assured, from toy 
own knowledge, that this prince was plain in 
bis mann^ers, a friend to reform, moral in his 
conducft^ and he had promised me, that he 
would not make me sign any lettre-de'Cachet 
but such as I should desire myself; and farther, 
that I should only be minister for a time, 
with the power of resuming my liberty, with- 
out any obstruction from his majesty/' 

The king, desirous of obtaining his confi- 
dence, made him minister, by appointing him _ 
secretary of state. He succeeded the duke of 
la Vrilliere, who had enjoyed the place fifty-two 
years. M. de Malesherbes began his admini- 
stration by making a visit to the Bastille, 
where he set at liberty seven prisoners. Some 
days after, he spoke to the council about a re- 
form of the king's household. With regard to 
this project, Turgot and Malesherbes requested 
of the king, that he would permit them to have 
the honour of incurring the odium of the cour- 
tiers, who condemned the plan. Turgot spoke 
of making a new valuation of the kingdom, 
which should subject the great, as well as the 
people, to contributions. The count du Muy, 
in opposition to the two philosophers, answered, 
that the most approved ministers, who under 
Lewis XIII. and Lewis XIV. had in vain 
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attempted it, were obliged to^ relinquish the 
project, on account of the invmcible resistance 
to it, which it was not now the interest of the 
king to revive. The prince, withdrew, without 
giving an opinion on the subject. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Consideration on the Revolution effected in the Ministry at the 
Time of the Fall ofM, de la Frillihe and the Accession of M. 
de Malesherbes to the Adminisiration.-^Sketch of the Adnd- 
Mstration of f\fty Years of the Minister M. de la FrilUere,'^ 
: The Hous^ ef Bourbon, during half a Century, exercised its' 
military Power — /* entrusted its Destiny, in 1775, to the 
Philosophy brought into Administration, — Phenomenon of the 

' Metamorphosis of the military Power into a philosophical Ad^ 
ministration, 

JL HE philosopher who reflects on the progress 
of the human passions, observant of the events 
which priBcede extraordinary changes in poli- 
tics, ought here to make a.pause. 

At this period- ' we find' ;M. de Malesherbes, 
guided by probity and the love of hurhanity, 
replacing ra-miniater, fo mention whose name 
i& almost an: affront to the nation. 
. We behold on the other side M. de la Vril* 
Here, celebrated for his acts of despotism, and 
minister of France ever since the regency of the 
duke of Orleans, retire at last from the adraini-* 
strationu ^ ;. 

.On one sidie«, Malesherbes brings into. the go^' 
vcrnment, in the admihistcation of the king's 
Jious<jhold, the Ipve of liberty. 
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On the other side, M* de la VriUi^re closes an 
administration military and absolute ; an admi- 
nistration which he had conducted during half 
a century ; and he deposits it In the hands of 
philosophers, who can hardly retain it a few 
months. 

M . de la Vrilliere had seen pass under his 
eyes, during the fifty years of his ministry, 

1ft, The reign of folly, that of the abbe Du- 
bois, alternatively jansenist and Jesuit : — a jan- 
senist, to become minister when that party pre- 
vailed ; a Jesuit, to obtain from Rome a cardi- 
nal's hat. 

2dly, M. de la Vrilliere had seen pass under 
his eyes the reign of the terrible madame de Prie, 
mistress of the duke^ first minister and fiather of 
the prince de Condc, whose administration was 
conducted by principles so untoward, so insig* 
nificant, and so military. 

Sdly, He had seen the thirty years of the 
ministry of the wise cardinal Fleury, who had 
regenerated France by his principles of mode- 
ration alone, and by permitting that active and 
ingenious nation to follow the dictates of its 
own genius. 

4thly, He had seen the folly, the vices, the 
katreds, the extravagant ostentati^, th^s subal- 
tem» aiikward, and false politics of madame 
de Pompadour, directing the diplomatic body^ 
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th6 armies, and the ministry, of the iirst power 
in the World, which she degraded and placed in 
the class ^f nations of the second rank« 

Sthly, He had seen France dishonoured un- 
der madame Dubarry and Lewis XV., sunk 
in the arms of vice, and of a vice which 
added to its nature the fault of pusiUaniniity ; 
that is, the despicable and feeble vice which 
leads states to a fatal precipice, or an internal 
dissolution of government. 

6thly, He had seen the virtuous Lewis XVL, 
of no account under Lewis XV., ascend the 
throne, and call to it virtue^ and the love of 
liberty. 

M. de la Vrilliere had signed an incalculable 
number of lettres-de^achet^ not only under the 
regent, but under the reign of Lewis XV, and 
even that of Lewis XVL 

The ministry had at first throwti into the 
Bastille and exiled the molmists, the friends 
of the pope, to gratify the regent, who had 
himself to gratify the parliament, from which 
he held his authority. . > 

;It had afterwards thrown hito the B^stilld 
the jansenists, the friends of the r^giei;rt aiad 
enemies of the pope, to ; please the abbe Du-j 
bpis, who wished to pbtaijn of the QOk^t oi 
Rome, the dignity of a cardis»L 
. It^ had since committed to the Bastillq: the 
enemies of the court of Rome when cardinal 
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Fleury was desirous of becoming pope. (See 
on this subject the manuscripts of Ledran, a 
jansenist and- chief of the office of foreign 
affairs, who has disclosed the state-secret of 
cardinal Fleury.) 

It had -sent to the Bastille the philosophers 
who first published their opinions about the end 
of the eighteenth century* 

It had often seen exiled or thrown into the 
Bastille the parliaments in opposition to the 
court, and at first under the regent, who exiled 
them to Pontoise. They were twice exiled after- 
wards, under cardinal Fleury and madame de 
Pompadour, and definitively under M- d'Ai- 
guillon and madame Dubarry. And now, after 
having exiled the duke of Choiseul and the 
parliaments, under M. de Maupeou, it exiled, 
under the reign of Lewis XVL, the abbe de 
T^rray and de Maupeou himself, who had or- 
dered all these banishments. Thus did the 
house of Bourbon so exercise its authority, 
thati in 1774, there was not in France any opi- 
nion, or any religious or political system, of 
which M* de la Vrilliere had not banished the 
author during the fifty years that he had oc- 
cupied the department of the lettres-4e<ach€t. 

Almost all the ordersof the state were concern- 
ed, in 1774, that there should not be one rule of 
^ed conduct in the government for the adminis- 
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trationof tbepotv^er which deprived theFrench of 
their liberty. The janseriists and Jesuits, the par- 
liaments and the authorities most devoted to the 
crown, the opinions of 'despotism and of liberty, 
all were sacrificed indiscriminately. France, filled 
with indignation, desired . that the court might 
adopt a pfemof conduct ; and it was generally be- 
lieved, that philosophy would dictate it to autho- 
rity. Such was the cause of the elevation of M, 
de Malesherbes. This magistrate, sjabjfccted t6 a 
ktire-de-ciiibct in 1 771, became' the minister of 
lettres'der-cachet in 1775, and accepted the place 
only upon the condition that he never should sign 
any more.: 

. Philosophy therefore saw itself established 
at the side of the throne. At this epoch I 
lived with the chief almoner of madame, and 
he assured me, that M. Turgot had converted 
the king to philosophy, and particularly to the 
system of economy. 

Philosophy was established in the royal fami- 
ly. The king's aunts and monsieur were ad- 
verse to it ; but the queen and count d'Artois 
favoured it in secret. 

It was established among the clergy. The 
bulk of the clergy was doubtless religious, 
devout, pious, believing, superstitious, credu- 
lous in the extreme ; but it was impotent, be- 
cause the philosophical party, that is, an auda- 
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cious minority, atheistical and leagued with the 
jfovernraent, possessed the ascendancy* 

Philosophy was established in the ministry: 
to name Maurepas, Malesherbes, and Tur- 
got, is to show yi^ith.what boldness it appeared 
at the head of government. 

Philoscphy at length prevailed in the repub- 
lic of letters. Voltaire was yet living, and one 
^f bis sarcasms had more force, was more ter- 
Tible and fatal to the ancient institutions; than 
aII the lefir^S'-de-cachei were favouuabde to abso* 
lute authority. These hitrer-de-cdchei, the cen- 
sures of the Sorbonne, the acts of the parlia- 
ment, instead of being regarded as punishments 
and marks of disgrace, were become brevets 
of honour, and letters of nobility, of a. new 
kind* It was in this situation of our manners, 
c£ our courage, of our progress in the road of 
philosophy and a national reform, that the mi- 
nister of the king, successively entitled couni 
deSt. Floreniine and duke qf VrilUh^ey having his 
friend, his relation, his protector, at the head of 
the affairs of France, was obliged to descend from 
the ministry. During his whole life he had ad- 
ministered the affairs of the monarchy by lettres- 
de-cachet^ levelled against the different sorts 
of innovators who assailed it in all quarters ^i 
and now the author of so many arbitrary orders 
became the object of one of them himsdf, issued 
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not by the will of the king^ but by the offended 
power of philosophy, who. demanded, that the 
ancient power should in its turn bend in her 
presence ; we shall see hereafter in what man- 
ner. 

Thus fell M. de Vrilliere into a state of insig- 
nificance, and in his fell resigned the exercise 
of authority into the victorious hands of philo- 
sophy, introduced at the side of the king into 
the seat of the executive government. The 
military power, the good pleasure of thekingy thus 
tumbled into the mirp : liberty stepped forth 
from its retreat. Lewis XVI., to whom there 
now remains no other place than that which 
will be preserved to him by judicious and im- 
partial historians— historians the friends of the 
country, as of a real republic — Lewis XVL, 
who had foresight, understanding, information ; 
who seemed to descry at a distance the issue 
of thiJ revolution which he himself organised 
in the state, remained a calm spectator of the 
operations which gradually overturned his mon- 
archy. No efficacious remedy was applied till 
the disorder had become incurable. 

In this catastrophe of the old constitution, it 
is however to be remarked, that philosophy, per- 
secuted at court, and now called thither, found 
itself in a situation new and auk ward. La Vril- 
Jiere had known how to maintain his power there 
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for half a century. Malesherbes in a few months 
found his credit in dinger ; and when he had 
retired^ the good Lewis *XVI.* might say with 
truth, as has already been observed in this 
work, " M. Turgot and I are the only persons 
here who love the people.'* 

It deserves finally to be remarked, that the 
greatest error of governme'nt, in the administration 
of lettres'de-cachety consisted not so much in the 
exercise of this power f6T depriving the French of 
their liberty, as in the defective regulations, and 
the irregular plan of condtrct pursued by the court 
on this subject. What at that time was the destiny 
of the French ? The jansenists, for instance, fa- 
voured at the accession of Lewis XV. to the 
throne ; thrown into the Bastille in 1720, when 
Dubois wished to be a cardinal ; thrown into it 
again when Fieury aspired to the popedom; 
lastly, protected by the duke of Choiseul, and 
recompensed ? A Frenchman, for manifesting 
austere morals, or rigid opinions, might be 
imprisoned seven or eight times in his life. It 
was necessary, therefore, that, both in morals 
and opinions, he should have a versatility like 
that of a government assailed by every tem- 
pest, to be assured of his liberty. It was the 
variety, the dicsonance, the relative opposition 
of all the mal-content parties, and their singu- 
lar coalition against government, which exer- 
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cised the power of the tettres-de-cachet^ aind 
substituted in tl?e roopi of la Vrilliere the vir- 
tuous Malesherbes, who attempted to introduce! 
order into this departnient of the exlecutive 
power; 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Pnnciples qftlie Administration qfM.de Maleshcrbes, extract' 
ed from his Memorials sent to the Kiv^ qfterhis Retiremetd 
from Office — His Opinions on Lettres-^de-^achei-^He wished ta 
establish a particular Board, for determining the Exercise qf 
them-^ He maintains the Necessity qf convoking the States-gene^ 
ral, and the States of the PraoinceS'^He iimsts upon the 
Preponderance qf the Tiers-itat in those Jssemblies^^Hc 
refutes the Opinions of tlie Great on the Form qf their Coth 
8titution.*-^M. de Maleshcrbes was m 1775 a Revolutionary uf 
1739. 

In a memorial sent to the king by M. de Maks- 
herbes, this minister expresses himself in the 
following manner: 

" I have found in the Bastille and at Vin- 
eennes more than half of those who have been 
committed to these prisons within the last fifteen 
y ears : they were either become actually insane^ 
or so disordered in their minds, as to render it 
highly dangerous to restore them to liberty." 
This minister, therefore, persuaded the king to 
appoint himself a board for the management of 
Uttres-de-caehety without the participation of the 
ministers of state. 

•* I trembled when,, at my accession to» the 
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mmislry, t foand myself seated at tny Aes& 
t)pposite to a single clerk, and was the absolut^^ 
master of pronouncing arbitfarily the most tet* 
rible condemnations. '* 

" If others have more assurance than myself, 
it is perhaps -an additional reason why the king 
should grant them assbciates in the exercise of 
this department, I add, that had I proposed 
to the king this plan while I was in the mini- 
stry, it might be thought that I was ambitious 
of reaping the glory df it. Who knows whe* 
ther I should not have been suspected of a de- 
sign to arrogate to myself an authority over the 
other departments, in flattering myself with 
having always a superior influen\:e over 'th^ 
conductors of the office which I my$elf had 
invented? But aft^r my retirement, if the? 
king, of his own accord> will iftip6se this law 
upon his ministers, the glory will be all hi^ 
own, and this glory will not be so inconsiderable^ 
m the eyes of Europe as the people df the 
court and in office are willing to imagine/' * ^ 

In this memorial, M. Malesherb'es thiViks it 
hard that the people should have' no other re- 
presentatives "than the parliaments, "who lbv€? 
to play a part," said he to thfe king. 

Malesheirbes, as yet exiled in 1774, sent t^ 
y2 



M. de MaurepaSi on the accession of the king 
lo the throne, a memoir on the states-general^ 
and on the states of the provinces. The gran-. 
dees of the court were favourable to this pro- 
ject 5 their large . possessions would give them 
a powerful influence* " It will be tyrant lords 
substituted/' said Malesherbes, ** to tjrrant mi- 
jiisters, and the tyranny will be still more op- 
pressive in the hands of the former; 

" A governor of a province will advise the. 
king to make them like the states of Burgundy. 
. " A great lord/ rich in lands, will propose 
that they shouW resemble those of Bretany ; and 
if he eboose to live upon his estate, he will 
be the head of the country^. 

•^ A great prelate will wish them to be con-, 
stituted like those of Languedoc, Provence^ 
and Bigorre j while there is wanted a constitu- 
^on of provincial estates, to assure to all the, 
subjects the liberty of maintaining their rights,^ 
and watching over their affairs, without injuring 
the royal authority, and without any one order, 
becoming the oppressor of another." M. de 
Malesherbeify as well as M, Turgot, thought 
that the preponderance ^f the tiers-Hat was th& 
^nly mean« capable of preventing all oppression- 
Attempts were made to prepossess, the king 
IgaJnst ibe : religious se;:itiments of* M« de 
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Malesherbes, whenever it was in contemplation 
to call him to the ministry. " My friendship fof 
the greater part of those who a^re at present de- 
nominated philosophers," says he in his raemo*- 
rial, " and my taste for reading their writings, 
have never blindejd me with regard to the lengths 
to which they would go, if left to be their owa 
masters; and nobody has ever respected true 
piety more than I have done, t do myself this 
justice, and arrogate the encomium in my own 
favour, because it is necessary for my obtaining 
from the king the indulgence, that he will listeil 
with attention, and without any prepossession, to 
the important truths which 1 shall liave the bold^ 
ness to present to him." 

Malesherbes discovered no satisfaction in the 
labours of his ministry ; he appeared a misanir 
thrope, a visionary, and thought himself mi^ 
placed at court, where all was in opposition to 
his plan of reform. He asked leave of the king 
to retire. The king yielded to his request. 
»M* de Malesherbes told me, that he presumed 
at that time to sound the king as to his opinion 
respecting M. Turgot, and that his majesty de- 
clined saying any thing on the subject. 

He complained, that, in the last assembly of 
the clergy, as in the last affairs of the parliament^ 
the only motive of their deliberations had been 
to attack the minister? >vljo 4iad incurred th§ 



di^Uasure of those bodies, and whose influ* 
ence was dreaded in the king's council. " In 
reality," said hcj " that influence no longer ex- 
ists there." 

. Malesherbes was descended from the family of 
Lamoignon, celebrated in history for its virtuegr 
and morals. At the time when Lewis XV. 
resolved on the ruin of the parliaments, he was 
first jiresident of the court of aid^. fje had dfe- 
JOfifanded, in the remonstrances of which he wa?^ 
compiler, the convocation of the states^generaK 
Ht observed, that the courts of ;)u|stice supplied 
ia a very imperfect manner thi3 functions of 
those national assemblies. He iadded» that no 
reparation had been made to France; that she 
renwiined without organs of politijcal security, 
-and he moved for the: convocation off the depu*- 
tiesi In this opinion he coincided with M^ 
Turgol, a^ well as m bis prixidpjiejs on the demo* 
cjfifieai organisation of' the states, which h^ 
.wished- tQ be composed of landholders, and 
those only . M,. de Malesherbes sind M. Turgor 
jWfcr0; in;thi3 respect ^mopg the r^volutjoni^^t^ 
ofl7.89, ' , .. • . 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

ResylU qf the System qf Administration qf M. de Malesherbes, 
Minister and Secretary of State, sent to Letvis XVL h/ M\ 
de Maksherbes, a short Time qfier his RtHrement.' — Portrait 
qfLndsXF^I., toritteahy M. de Maksherbes in tkif Situa^ 
iion.^PmJ0Ct <tfa ^fonn <lfthe King^s Hou^eMd,^ZeaI qf 
the Minister for its Jccprnplishment^^Opposition of the Cour- 
tiers. 

± HE whole erf" M. de Maksherbes' doctrine, 
as well as the pieces recited in the preceding 
chapter, are comprised in the memorial which I ^ 
found in the king's port-folios, 

« 

^^ The kiqg c^npe to the throne/* said M. de 
Malesherbes, *^ at a time when a plan of eco- 
nomy was the genera} wish of the kingdom, ex- 
hausted by the dissipations of the late reignp, 

" The public did not hesitate to acknowledge, 
that the king had none of the expensive tastes 
which are so ruinous to states ; he had none of 
the pageantry of Lewis XIV. ; he h^d no im- 
moderate passion for pleasures ; he had none of 
those whims, so often engendered through the 
indolence of princes. They acknowledged, on 
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the contrary, that he wais endowed with th<j twq 
virtues most opposite to dissipation, namely^ 
justice, and ap innate love of regularity and 
order. 

" It is proper the king should know, that 
the acclamations, so general and so flattering, 
whi^h broke forth on his accession, were owing 
in a great ipeasure to the opinion conceived ot 
him with regard to this point; for, wh^ii a natipn 
is so unhappy as France was. at that time, it is 
its real wants which excite it to thought and 
action; and of all the abuses imputed to the? 
late times, nothing had so strongly affected tnc 
people as the excessive burden of the imposts,e 
occasioned by the profusion of expenditure. - 
" *' Of all the branches of expenditure, that of 
sthe king:s household was the department con- 
cerning which the demand for economy an^ 
reform was most loud and vehement. 

"in the department of war, the marine, and 
foreign affairs,' at the same time that the pub^ 
iic are solicitous for a retrenchment of the 
expenses, they are fearful pf diminishing the 
strength of the nation ; but in the king's house- 
hold the introduction of economy cah be pro- 
ductive o( no danger to the state'; every thing 
the king reforms will te taking so much from' 
himself J and though others should fear that 
the splendor of the crown would be diminished, 
1 will venture to say the king is so good as to 
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Ikntertain no such apptehension, and that It ft 
«ot by pomp and magnificence that a king of 
France is respected. 

f^ I will take upon me to assure his majesty, 
that, except theindividuaJsof his court, nobody 
receives any gratification from the pomp dis- 
played in it \ and that an exterior simplicity, a 
retrenchment of all ostentation and all superr 
fluity, will increase the veneration both of his 
majesty's subjects and of strangers* 

*f The reformaHon of expenses, therefore,' in 
this department, is what is most generally dcr 
sired; it is this which will do most honour to 
the king, and for which the nation will likewise 
^e the n)ore gratefu), as it will appear to them a 
personal $^cri^Ge. Infect, this reform cannot be 
the work of a minister ; for it is necessary that 
Ae kiAg himself, upon a persuasion of the ex- 
pediency of it, should implicitly consent to every 
isacrifice which it may be judged advisable to 
i;nake. It is this which will set an example of 
economy, so necessary to be carried into; the 
other departinents of administration. It is this 
also which will establish upon a solid basis the 
i credit so necessary to the finances. 

" This credit will easily revive, when the pub- 
lic perceive that the king is willing to bogin the • 
system of retrenchments in his own household. 
Without this, all the projects of economy will be 
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ascribed only to th^ m iqirters, yfhoe^ precarioos 
situatiou can inspire a^ solid <x>nfidence in the 
public. 

" These wete ray ^ntinaents before \ was 
flailed into his majesty's service, and they are 
not peculiar to me : they ar^ not the result of a 
speculative theory, but coin<:id$ wjth the opinions 
of France in general, and of Europe, with the 
exception of a few individuals pf the court, who, 
unfortunately fw th^ nation, enjoy an exclusive 
access to the king. His m?JQHy':thQi)gh^t;proper 
to call me into administration, aiMj to give 
me the department of the household : the king 
knows with what relu^t^nce I accepted it> and 
that I requested of his msyesty an express asp 
suranc.e> that the dyr^ti^A of. my appointmeat 
should be only for a ^ho^t. period.. 

" Withoi»t entering a^t pre^eJit intio all the 
causes which indqccd me to quit so eminetit a 
situation, one of the principal was the necessity 
of this reform, and the little disposition I feljt 
for a work so remote in its nature from aJJ the 
habits of my life. I explained myself on this 
subject to M. de Maur^pas and the coimptroUer- 
general ; and. the king was not ignorant of it. % 

" I was answered, that I should be excused 
from t^jat trouble ; that a general plan of econo- 
mical reform of the king's household >l^ould be 
made by order of the cpmptroller-general, and 
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presented to the king ; and that, aftcJr Ills ap- 
probation, though the exccoti6n woald concern 
my department only, it would be easy for rtk 
to foresee, that it would not commence till 
after I had retired from office. -^i: . » . . 

*^ The project of causing a plan hi the #ef<t)irm 
of the kiog^s housdiold, to be made by perafdns 
who werfe- .strangers to thb bviinch of ad^^ini* 
stratiun, had both its advantages and inc56n!^e- 
niences. The advantage is, that it is dif&cuU 
far a min brought up in the king*s hdusehbldi 
imbued with the principles^ prevalent there, and 
prejKJissessed with o[Mhion& dear to those whQ 
Kv^in the atmosphere :pf.the court, to cut s^ 
deep as is necessary into certain abuses, ^Mdl 
in his. eyes jappeir to have almost the valitiity of 
laws. The inconvenience is, that it is diflicuit 
for a nian isot conversant wkh thedetails of this 
administration to avoid mistakes on many 
points, notwithstanding the accurate information 
with which he may be furnished. 

" In respect of other considerations, the plan 
of the comptroller-general might have been mo- 
dified by those who were best acquainted with 
the service of the court, and according to the 
measures I had agreed upon : I trusted that such 
would be the mode of prosecuting the busi- 
ness, and I waited the success of it, when count 
St. Germain was appointed minister of war. 
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. " M. St. Germain is a great man in the mi* 
litary department, and is acquainted with all 
the details of it ; whereas^ I have never been a 
courtier, nor an equerry, nor a steward of the 
household, nor a master of the wardrobe. The 
mitfch of M. St. Germain has likewise been 
very different from mine, and much more rapids 
he began with undertaking greal and difficult 
reforms; I know not whether the king has ever 
been well instructed as to the effect which M. 
3t. Germain's measures have produced on all 
France. I will venture to say for him, tihat the 
people are dissatisfied only at what he could not 
perform ; and that the minister, whose reputa- 
tion it is so important to preserve, loses a part 
of it in every instance that he is stopped in hia 
progress, and obliged . either entirely to relin* 
quish the reforms which he had projected, or 
pxecute them only in part.'* 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Sequel qf the j^dministratum qf M. Turgot in 1776 — His Prin^ 
ciples respecting jinnmties. 

After an interruption, during six weeks 
6nly> of the dilapidations of the court, and 
^fter an e(]ual duration of severe economy, 
M. Turgot diminished the anticipations in the 
sum of twenty-eight millions: so rich in resource? 
is our incomparable nation ; and so true is it, 
that it only wants wisdom in the government 
to perform prodigies in a few months by the re* 
form of dilapidations alone. 
• M. Turgot considered the royal lottery of 
France as an impost which tended to corrupt 
the people by insensible degrees. He enter* 
tained the same opinion of annuities : they in- 
duce the egotist to sacrifice to his own gratifica* 
tioh the duties which he owes to posterity ; they 
load the state with double interest; they are 
injurious to population, and destroy the bonds 
of domestic society. 

His theory of loans corresponded With that 
jrf our great ministers. " Not to borrow" waj^ 
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one of the prelimiftary written conditions whicll 
he presented to the king previous to his accept- 
ing a place in administration ; while his successof 
seemed to have accepted the office under the 
condition of borrowing perpetually. M.Txirgot, 
however, wished to establish a loan always open 
at the interest of four per cent, per annum, not 
for the receipt, but to effect a general conver- 
sion of the old loans, which were at five per 
cent., into four per cents.: he had made a trial 
of it inihe lands of th^e state, an J expected in 
a few years to diminish the cpnstituted debt 
by one-fifth. ' * 

. The missed' escompte was established in 177 5i 
by M. Tjurgot, or rather authorised, in conse* 
quence of the d^fliatid of. the ax^tionarics. It 
was to lend the king ten millions, at four pcf 
cent., to be redeemable, hy regular paymcnt^i 
in thirteen years. It had a fund of five millions 
for the discount of its bills, subscribed by three , 
respectable persons. These five millions were 
to increase every year by the reimbursement pro* 
mised by government. . This company would 
have derived credit from the. funds constituted 
by government, and the confidence reposed in 
the morality of the state^in 1775^ during the se« 
cond year of the king's teign. 

At this ppoch Lewis XVI* liad-fomtally de- 
clar-ed, that he would not .suffer a bankruptcy} 
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that he wished to adopt a system of tcottotAyi 
to relieve- the state, and secure the income o( 
Afe reftters. The title of Lezvis the Severe] 
which this young prince promised he shouk^ 
one day deserve, was a sufficient security at that 
time, on account of the character of the people^ 
Ihtle inclined to be mistrustful, to effect the 
speculations respecting the caisse d'escompte: 
Cut the diswiission of M. Turgot, and a clearer 
vievv of the character of the court, impressing' 
the actionaries with apprehensions relative to 
tiieir funds, the ten millions which ought to have 
been paki into the royal treasury the first of 
June 1776, were retailed by them, 

' M. Turgot applied himself to the grand pro- 
ject of internal navigation : be placed; d^Alem- 
bert, Bossut, and Condorcet, at the head d? 
these affairs* He created a fund for establish- 
ing a professorship of hydrostatics, in favour o# 
the abb6 Bossut, a celebrated mathematician, 
who still occupies the chair- Zoology gav^ 
place to the institution of the royal society o( 
medicine, which henceforth employed kseif on 
medical geography, and the causes of local dis^ 
cases. He purchased the secret of the remedy fof 
the tape-worm, and published it. He counte- 
nanced Parm^ntter, who improved the ammuni- 
lion-bread of the soldiers ; the abbe Morcflkt, wha 
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<:oni posed ^ dictionary of commerce ; Aildtbef abbl^ 
Roubeau, who wrote the history of the finances of 
France, from the foundation of the monarchy; 
He sent St. Emond to the East-Indies^ to study 
the nature and art of manufacturing saltpetre^ 
(the vessel was lost on its passage) ; he sent 
Dombey to Peru, and the abbe Rosier into Gor-^ 
sica, for the establishment of a school of agri-* 
culture, and improving in that island the oil 
and wine. 

. The gabels, or excise on salt, produced to 
the kingonly fifty millions, while they cost eighty 
to those on whom they were levied* This kind 
of impost was become odious to the commoii 
people and the small proprietors of lands ; 
and he had resolved at a future period to abo-» 
Ksh it. 

, M. Turgot also projected the abolitidti of the 
duties on exports. He was of opinion^ that such 
a measure would give us a vast superiority over 
England, and prevent her from contending with 
'Us for the future. England made annually three 
pillions;sterling by the exports. Thus she would 
be forced to sacrificea considerable part ofber re- 
venues, or have the mortification, to see the com-* 
merce, from which it was derived, transferred 
to France* M. Turgot was of opinion, that, in 
the c.pmpetition of two neighbouring states, fof 
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loading commerce with so cohsiderjEibk a $um» 
the conduct of the power which refused; to 
burden it with seventy-two millions ought to 
have the preference in trade. 

M. Turgot had discovered, that the English 
carried so far their disregard to the right of 
nations, that there was still at Birmingham, in 
1775, a sort of mint, almost public, for the fa- 
brication of pieces of the value of two sous, 
in imitation of the French coin. Tliis mo- 
ney had become at Calais, Dunkirk, and in 
our towns on the coast, a considerable contra- 
band trade. M. Turgot was desirous of obtain- 
ing, in an amicable manner, the abolition of 
this practice, or else to employ some extra- 
ordinary remedy. By fabricating pieces of 
silver, of the value of two sous, in the form 
pf a ring, he expected to abolish that of the 
base money counterfeited in England, and to 
preserve only the inferior coin in pure copper. 

M. Turgot proposed to abolish the offices 
of treasurers and receivers-general of the 
finances. He wished to establish, in the man* 
ner of bankers, a weekly correspondence with 
the local receivers, followed with an obli- 
gation to payment, the forms of which, for the 
convenience of saving time, should be in print. 
He wished to make thie local expenses of the 
state be paid in the provinces' by the receivers^ 
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in order to simplify the accounts of die expen- 
diture, and to have the overplus only trans- 
mitted to Paaris* 
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JlT appear^ £rom the preceding table, tl>at the 
blood 6^P Lewiis XV., his father and aticestors; 
was a re-composition of the same blood, pro- 
ceeding from the alliances perpetually contrac4h% 
ed by the houke of Bourbon with the catholic 
houses of Savoy, Lorraine, Austria, an4^%tvaria j 
so that, in ascending to the genealogical line of 
Henry IV., by fathers and mothers, grandfathers 
and grandmothers, this prince, was five times 
the great-great-grandfather of/j^wis XV,y and; 
Mary ; of Medicis five times'* his great-greaiC>' 
grandmother. •.'•.". 

Philip III., king of ISpairi, was^ three times 
his great-great-grandfather, and JJf afgaret of 
Austria as many times his great-great-grand- 
mother; and so of other multiph'catiQns. 

In the same line of Henry IV. we find, 
among thirty- two great-great-grandfathers and 
great-great-grandmothers of Lewis; XV., six; 
personages of the hduse <rf fioQrboQ, *-1&^^ 
house of Medicis, eleven males, or females 
of the house of Austria-Hapsburg ;. three of ' 
the house of Savoy, three of the house of > 
Lorraine, two of the house of Bavaria, one - 
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prince of the house of Stuart, and one Danish 
princess. 

In ascending towards the same degrees from 
the dauphin, son of Lewis XVI., and by the 
side of his mother, Maria Antoinetta, born 
archduchess of Austria in right of Maria The- 
tcsa, and of Lorraine, in right of Francis I. 
her father, the results are the same. Thus 
it appears^ that, during the space of. several 
ages, the reigning catholn; families multiplied 
mutually and exclusively among themselves, 
contrary to the intention of nature. I have 
already spoken of the physical consequences of 
this practice, 
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